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SECTION os 


of the errors and contradiQions of thoſe, 


whoſe principles differing from mine, refer 
the unequal degrees of underſtandings, to 
the unequal degrees of perfection 1 in the 
: organs of the ſenſes. 


ROUSSEAU and I are of oppoſite 
* opinions concerning this queſtion, It 1 is 


not my deſign, in refuting ſome of his ideas, to 
criticiſe the Emilius; that work is at once worthy 
of its author and of the public eſteemk. But M. 


* The fury with which the monks and prieſts have 'perſe- 
cuted M. Rouſſeau, is an unſuſpected proof of the goodneſs of 


his work. Common authors are free from perſecution. 


„ ERouſſeau 


* ON MAN AN F 

Rouſſeau being a too cloſe imitator of Plato, has, 
perhaps, frequently ſacrificed preciſion to elo- 
quence; and has fell into contradictions he would 
doubtleſs have avoided, if, a more ſcrupulous ob- 


ferver of his own ew, he had more attentively 
compared them with each other, 


I propoſe, in the examen of the principal | 


aſſertions of this author, to ſhew, that almoſt all his 


errors are the neceſſary conſequences of the follow- 


ing principle, too lightly admitted. To wit, 


That the inequality in underſtandings is the 
effect of the greater or leſſer degree of perfection 
of the organs of the ſenſes “, ang” that our virtues, 


as well as our talents, are equally dependent on 
the diverſity of our * 


c 2 . P. I. 


Contradittins of the author of Emilius concerning the 


inequality of underſtandings. 


ideas will uns their ne 


. PROPOSITION. 


He ſays, Letter 3. p. 116. vol. v. of the 


N Eloiſaf, 


* In this queſtion, regard i is had only to | that ſmall diker- 


enee in organization, which nature has made among men en- 
dowed with all their ſenſes. 


+ I take moſt of my quotations from let. 3. vol. v. of the 


Eloifa, It is an extract of the Emilivs made by the author ft 
ſell. 


\H E mere aſſemblage of M. | Rouſſeau” $ 
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H139 EDUCATION. 3 
& To change the characters we muſt change 
the temperaments; to deſire in like manner to 


change the underſtandings, and of a fool to 


make a man of talerits, is to deſire to make a 

fair man brown. How can we form the hearts 
and underſtandings by one common model? 
Do not our talents, our virtues and vices, and 
conſequently our characters, depend entirely on 


©, AE r organization,” 
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PROPOSITION. 


: He fps; p. 164, 165, 166, vol. v. of the Eloiſa, 
When children are brought up in their ori- 


| ginal ſimplicity, from wende do they derive 
** thoſe vices of which they have ſeen no example; 
© thoſe paſſions they have had no occaſion to feel; 


thoſe prejudices that nothing can have given 
them? The faults of which we accuſe nature, 
are not its work, but ours. A vicious propoſal 
in the mouth of a child, is a Range Pot 

© whoſe ſeed is borne by the wind.“ 


In the firſt of thoſe quotations, M. Roufſzau 


thinks that it is to our organization we owe our 


vices and paſſions, and conſequently our cha- 


racters. 


In the ſecond, on the contrary, he thinks (and 


I think with him) that we are born without vices, 


ſelf. In this letter he has aſſembled almoſt al the principles 


of his great work. 


Ba becauſe 


4 GN M A N XN 

becauſe we are born without ideas; but for the 
ſame reaſon we are alſo born without virtue. If 
vice be a ſtranger to human nature, virtue muſt 
be a ſtranger alſo. Both of them are not, and 
cannot be any thing other than acquiſitions (Y. 
For which reaſon, a child is ſuppoſed not capable 


of ſinning till ſeven years old, as before that age it 
bas no preciſe idea of juſtice or injuſtice, or any 


| knowledge of its duty toward mankind, 


3. PROPOISTION, 


M. Rouſſeau ſays, p. 63. vol. iii. of Emilivs, : 


That the ſentiment of juſtice is innate to the heart 
of man.“ He repeats, p. 107. of the ſame vol. 


&< That there is at the bottom of our touls an Th. 


nate principle of 'y virtue and 1 ns” 


45 PROPOSITION. 


He ſays, p. 11. vol. ili. of Emilius, “ The i in- 
A terior voice of virtue cannot be heard by the 

« poor (2), who only think how to ſubſiſt,” He 
adds, p. 161. vol. iv. ibid.“ The common people 


15 have few ideas of what 18 fair and honeſt.“ 


And concludes, p. 112. vol. iii.“ that before the 


age of reaſon, man does good and evil without 


co e Its 


We ſee, that if in the third of theſe propoſitions 
M. Rouſſeau believes the idea of virtue to be in- 


nate, in the fourth he believes it to be an acqui- 


ſition; 
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ſition ; and he is there right. It is a perfect legiſ- 


lation only that gives all men a perfect idea of 


virtue, and compels them to be honeſt. 


All men would have been juſt, if Heaven had 


engraved on their hearts, while in the cradle, the 


true principles of legiſlation ; but that it has not 

done. 
It was the will of Heaven ere te that men 

ſhould owe to reflection the excellence of their 


laws: that the knowledge of thoſe laws ſhould : 


2 an acquiſition, and the produce of genius im- 


pews by time and experience. In fact, I would 


ſay to M. Kouſſeau, if that were an innate ſenti- 


ment of juſtice and virtue, that ſentiments, like 


thoſe of corporeal pleaſure and Pain, would be 


common to all men, to the poor as well as the 
rich, to the common people as well as the great; 


and man would at every time of life diſtinguiſh 
good from evil (3). 


But M. Rouſſeau ſays, p. 109. vol. iii. of 


Emilius, Without an innate principle of virtue, 
_ ſhould we ſee the Juſt man and the honeſt citizen 


&* concur, to his own prejudice, in the public 


„ good?“ I anſwer, no one has ever concurred 


in the public good to his own prejudice. The 
heroic citizen, who riſks his life for a crown of 


glory, to merit the public efteem, and to free his 


country from ſervitude, yields to the ſentiment 
that appears to him the moſt agreeable, Why 


Should he not find his happineſs in the exerciſe of 


B 3 virtue, 


6 ON MAN AND 


virtue, in the eſteem of the public, and the plea- 
fure attached to that eſteem? Why ſhould he not 
expoſe his life for his country, when the ſailor and 
the ſoldier, the one in a ſtorm, and the other in 
the trenches, expoſe theirs every day for a ſhil- 
ling? The generous ſpirited man, who ſeems to 
concur in the public good to his own prejudice, 
is therefore led to it by the ſentiment of a noble 
intereſt, Why does M. Rouſſeau deny in this 
place that intereſt is the ſole and univerſal motive 
of men's actions, and allow it in a thouſand other 
parts of his works? He ſays, p. 73. vol. iii. of 
Emilius, «A man may make what pretence he 
< pleaſe of preferring my intereſt to his own, and 
4 colour the lie with what demonſtration he will, 
yet J am {till very ſore that it is one.” And, p. 
137. vol. i. When my pupil engages with me, 
I would always have him find a preſent and ſen- 
4e ſible intereſt to fulfil his engagement; and that 
if he ever fail, the falſhood may draw on him 
* evils that he will ſee ariſe from -the order of 
wy things.” 
In this quotation, if M, Rouſſeau think himſelf 
the more ſecure of the promiſe of his pupil, as 
that pupil has more intereſt to keep it, why ſay, 
vol. i. p. 130. of Emilius, “ He who keeps his 
* promiſe merely for his profit and intereſt, is - 
ce ſcarcely more bound than if he had never pro- 
“ miſed.* Such a man will certainly not be 
bound by his promiſe, but by his intereſt, Now 
N this 


HIS EDUCATION. 7 
this obligation is full as good as another, and M. 


Rouſſeau does not doubt of it when he would have 


intereſt bind bis pupil to his promiſe. Men are, and 


ever will be, ſo much the inore faithful obſervers 
of their promiſe as they have more intereſt to keep 


it. Whoever fails in this caſe 1 is more fool than 


knave, 


I own that it is rare to fad ſuch Pe OA con- 
traditions in the principles of the ſame work. 


The only way of accounting for this moral pheno- 
menon is, to allow that M. Rouſſeau, in his Emi- 
lius, has leſs regard to the truth of what he ſays, 
than to the manner how he ſays it. The reſult of 
| theſe contradictions is, that the ideas of Juſtice and 

virtue are real nnen 


0 H A P. II. 
Of the en, and of talents. 


THAT is in man the underſtanding ? The 
aſſemblage of his ideas. To what ſort of 


underſtanding do we give the name of talent ? 
To an underſtanding concentred in one ſubject; 


that is to ſay, to a large aſſemblage of ideas of the 


lame kind. 


Now, if there be no innate ideas, 100 M. Rouſ- 


ſeau allows in ſeveral parts of his work,) under- 
{ſtanding and talent muſt be acquiſitions in us, and 


both of them, as I have already ſaid, have there- 
fore for generative principles: 2 * 


B 4 | | 1. 8 


155 N MAN AND 
. Corporeal ſenſibility ; without which we can 
receive no ſenſations. 
2. Memory; that is, the faculty of recollect- 
ing ſenſations received. 


3. An intereſt to induce us to compare our 


ſebſations with each other (4); that is, to obſerve 
with attention the reſemblances and differences, 
and agreements and diſagreements that divers ob- 
jects have with each other. | 


It is this intereſt that fixes the itientiön, and 


that in men, organized in the common manner, 


is the produttive + 48 of their under- 


ſtanding. 
The talents, regarded by ſome as the effect of a 
particular diſpoſition to a particular ſort of un— 


derſtanding, are, in reality, nothing more than the 
produce of the attention applied to ideas of a cer- 


tain ſort. 1 compare the maſs of human know- 


ledge to the keys of an organ. The ſeveral talents. 
are the ſtops, and the attention, put in action by in- 
tereſt, is the hand, that can indifferently apply it- 


ſelf to one or other of the ſtops. 


In ſhort, if we acquire even the ſentiment of - 
| ſelf-love, and if we cannot love ourſelves without 
having previouſly felt the ſenſation of corporeal 


| pleaſure and pain, all then in us is acquiſition, 


Our underſtanding, our talents, our vices and 
virtues, our prejudices and characters, neceſſarily 
formed by the aſſemblage of our ideas and ſenti- 
ments, are not therefore the effect of our ſeveral 


A temperaments. 
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HIS EDUC KTI N. 9 
emperaments. Our paſſions themſelves are not 
dependent on them. I ſhall cite the people of the 
North as a proof of this truth. Their phleg- 
matic temperament is, they ſay, the particular 


effect of their climate and nouriſnment; yet 


are they as ſuſceptible of pride, envy, ambi- 
tion, STR and ſuperſtition, as the more ſan- 


guine“ and bilious inhabitants of the South (5). 
When we look into hiſtory, we ſee nations change 


their characters on a ſudden, without any change 


in the nature of their climates, or 1n their nouriſh- 


ment. 


1 will alſo add, that if all FE as M. 


Rouſſeau pretends, were good and ſound of themſelves, 


that goodneſs being univerſal and conſequently in- 


dependent of the diverſity of remperaments, would 
make againſt his opinion, Would to Heaven that 
' goodneſs were the lot of man! It is with regret 
that on this point I am again of a contrary opinion 
to M. Rouſſeau. What Pleaſure would it be to 
find all men good | But by perſuading them that 
they are fo, I ſhould relax their ardour to become 
ſo. I ſhould call them good and make them 


bad. 5 „ 
ls a man honeſt? Does he ſerve his ſovereign, 
and merit his confidence, when he hides from him 


* This fact clearly proves that the pailions above mentioned 
rg not the effects of the diverſity of went, but, as I 
rave ſaid, of the love of power. 

+ Page 109, vol. v. of Eloiſa. 
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the miſeries of his people? No: but when he in- 
forms him of it, and points out the means of re- 
lieving it. He who deceives mankind is not 
their friend. Who are then the friends to kings? 
What courtier is always true to his prince? What 
man is always true to himſelf? The bully ſays that 
_ every one is brave, that he may be thought ſo 
himſelf: and ſometimes the Shafteſburyian, who is 
the greateſt knave, maintains with the utmoſt ve- 
hemence the original goodneſs of man. . 
With regard to -nyſelf. I ſhall not amuſe man- 
kind into a fatal ſecurity concerning this matter. 
I ſhall not repeat to them inceſſantly that they are 
good. If the legiſlature, leſs guarded againſt vice, 
ſhall neglect the eſtabliſhment of laws proper to 
ſuppreſs it, I ſhall not commit treaſon againſt hu- 
manity ; I ſhall dare to ſpeak the truth, and to diſ- 
_ cuſs a queſtion that I cannot do without ſhewing 
relatively to my ſubject, that on this point M. | 


Rouſſeau is not more conſiſtent with himſelf than 
on the former. 


CH Ap IL 
Of the goodneſs of man in the cradle. 


Love you, O my flow citizens! and my chief 
deſire is to be uſeful to you. I doubtleſs de- 


| fire your approbation ; but ſhall I owe your 
| eſteem and applauſe to a lie? A thouſand others 


will 
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will deceive you; 1 ſhall not be their accomplice. 


Some will ſay you are good, and flatter the deſire 
you have to think yourſelves ſo: believe them not. 


Others will ſay you are wicked, and in like man- 
ner will ſay falſe. You are neither the one nor 


the other. 


No individual! is born good or bad; Men are 


the one or the other, according as a ſimilar or op- 


poſite intereſt unites or divides them (6). Philo- 
ſophers ſuppoſe men to be born in a ſtate of war. 
A common deſire to poſſeſs the ſame things, arm 
them from the cradle, ſay they, againſt each 


other. 


The ſtate of war, without doubt, follows cloſe 


the inſtant of their birth, The peace between 


them is of ſhort duration. They are not toner 


. tO them 75 it 18 | the | conſequence of Fark wood _ 


bad laws. What we call in man his goodneſs or 
moral ſenſe, is his beneyolence to others; and that 
benevolence is always in him proportionate to the 
utility they are of to him. I prefer my country- 


men to ſtrangers, and my friends to my country- 
men. The proſperity of my friend is reflected 
on me. If he become more rich and powerful, 
I participate his riches and power. Benevolence 
to others is therefore the effect of love for ourſelves. 

Now if ſelf-love, as I have proved in the fourth 


ſection, be in us the neceſſary effect of the faculty 
of ſenſation, our love for others, whatever the 


Shafteſburyians 
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Shafteſburyians may ſay, is in like manner the 


elfect of the ſame faculty. 


What in fact is that original goodneſs or moral 


ſenſe, ſo much boaſted of by the Engliſh * ? What 
clear idea can we form of ſuch a ſenſe 4, and on 


It is on a conſtant and general obſervation this proverb 


3s founded: e misfortune of others is but a dream, Experience 


therefore does not prove that men are ſo good. 


+ If they admit a moral ſenſe, why not an algebraic or chy-. 


mical ſenſe? Why ſhould we create a fixth ſenſe in man ? Is 


it to give him clearer ideas of morality ? But what is mo- 
rality? Te ſcience of the means invented by men to live together in 
he moſt happy manner poſſible. I his ſcience, if thoſe in power 


do not oppoſe its progreſs, will increaſe in proportion as the 


people acquire more knowledge, Men would have morality 


to be the work of God; but it makes every where a part of 


the legiſlation of the people: now legiſlation is the work of 
man. If God be eſteemed the author of morality, it is be- 


cauſe he is the author of human reaſon, and morality the off- 


ſpring of that reaſon. To indentify God and morality is 


idolatry; it 1s to deify the work of men. They have made 


compacts; morality is nothing more than the collection of theſe 
compatls. The true object of this ſcience is the happineſs of 
the majority. Salus popul: Juprema lex eſto. If the morality of 


mankind produces ſo often a contrary effect, it is becauſe the 


werful direct all its precepts to their particular advantage; 


it is becauſe they conſtantly repeat, Salus gubernantium Juperma 


tex eto. It is, in ſhort, becauſe the morality of moſt nations is 
now nothing more than a collection of the means employed, and 
the precepts dictated by the powerful to ſecure their 75 ; 


and to be unjuſt with impunity. 


But can ſuch precepts be reſpected ? You when they are 
confecrated by edifts, by abſurd laws, and above all, by the 
' dread of power. It is then they acquire a 98 e 


while that power continues. 
There is then nothing more difficult than to recal e 
to its true object. For which reaſon we find a wiſe legiſlation, 


and a pure morality 1 in thoſe countries only where, as in Eng- 
land 
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HIS EDUCATION. 13 
what fact do we found its exiſtence? On the 
goodneſs of men? But there are alſo, who are en- 
' vious and liars, omnis homo mendax. Will they ſay 
in conſequence, that thoſe men have in them an im- 
moral ſenſe of envy, and a lying ſenſe. Nothing 
is more abſurd than this theologic philoſophy 
of Shafteſbury ; and yet the greateſt part of the 
Engliſh are as fond of it as the French were for- 
merly of their muſic, It is not the ſame with 
other nations. No ſtranger can underſtand the 
one or hear the other. It is a web on the eye of 
the Engliſh. It muſt be taken away before they 
can fee clearly. | 
According to their philoſophy. the man in- 
different and ſeated at his eaſe, deſires the hap- 
pineſs of others: but as being indifferent, he does 
not, and cannot deſire any thing. The ſtates of 
deſire and indifference are contradictory. Per- 
haps the ſtate of perfect indifference is even im- 
poſſible. Experience teaches us that man is born 
neither good nor bad: that his happineſs is not ne- 


land, the people have a part! in the adminiſtration, wherethe 
nation is the ſovereign ; and where the laws, conſtantly eſta- 

bliſhed in favour of the people in power, are neceſſarily con- 
formable to the intereſt of the majority. 

According to this ſammary idea of the ſcience of worality, 
it is evidently like others, the produce of experience and me- 
ditation, and not of a moral /en/e: that it may, like other ſei- 
ences, be daily improved; and that nothing authorizes man 


to ſuppoſe he has a ſixth ſenſe, of which it is e to 
form any clear idea. | 


ceſſarily 
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ceſſarily connected with the miſery of others: that 
on the contrary, from a good education, the 
idea of my own happineſs will be always more or 
leſs cloſely connected in my memory with that of 
my fellow citizens; and that the deſire of the 
one will produce in me the deſite of the other: 
from whence it follows, that the love of his neigh- 
bour is in every individual the effect of the love 
of himſelf. The moſt clamorous declaimers for 
original goodneſs“ have not moreover been al- . 
ways the greateſt benefactors to humanity” — 
When the welfare of England was in agitation, 
they ſay, the idle Shafteſbury, that ardent apoſtle 
of the beauty of morality, would not even go to 
the parliament-houſe to ſave it. It was not the 
ſenſe of the beauty of morality, but the love of 
glory and of their country taar formed Horace, 
Brutus, and Scævola .. The Engliſh philoſo- 
phers will in vain tell me that the beauty of mo- 
rality is a ſenſe that developes with the human fœ- 
tus, and in a certain time I renders him compal- 


*The inventors of the beauty of morality are ignorant of 
the contempt in which their romance muſt be held by thoſe, 
who in quality ot mogiltrates, have opportunities of knowing 
mankind. 

+ The ſo much boaſted ſyſtem of the moral ſenſe, i 15 nothing 
at bottom but the ſyſtem of innate ideas deſtroyed by Locke, 
and publiſhed again under a different form and title. 


t The moral ſenſe, like puberty, fay the Shafteſburyians, 
does not diſplay itſelf in us till toward a certain age. This 
ſenſe, according to them, is a ſort of moral excreſcence. Now 
J aſk, what is a ſenſe or excreſcence that is not corporeal ; We 


muſt 
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ſionate to the misfortune of his brethren. I can 
form an idea of my five ſenſes, and of the organs 
by which they are produced; but I confeſs I have 
no more idea of a moral ſenſe, than of a moral 
_ caſtle and elephant. : 

How long will men continue to uſe words that 
are void of meaning, and that not conveying any 
clear and determinate idea (7), ought to be for 
ever baniſhed to the ſchools of theology #. Do 
they mean by this moral ſenſe the ſentiment of 
compaſſion felt at the ſight of an unhappy ob- 
ject ! ? But to compaſſionate another man's miſeries, 
we muſt firſt know what he ſuffers, and for that 


' purpoſe muſt have felt pain. A compaſſion on 
report ſuppoſes alſo a knowledge of the miſery. 
Which are the evils moreover that in general we 
are moſt ſenſible of? Thoſe we ſuffer with the 
moſt impatience, and the remembrance of which 
is conſequently the moſt habitually preſent to us. 

| Compaſſion therefore 1 is not an innate ſentiment. 


mull reckon a good deal on the faith of the reader to offer him 
ſo abſurd a ſuppoſition; and which beſide explains nothing 
that we cannot explain without it. 

The advacates for the moral ſenſe will fay, with plauſi Zility at 
leaſt, that theſe arguments of M. Helwetius are like thoſe of a blind 
man who denies the beauty of colours, becauſe be can form no idea 

about it; and that all our author's ſpecious reaſonings a are nothing 
Io the ee convictions of their own minds, 
Dye moral ſenſe appears to me to be one of thoſe metaphy- ; 
| fical or moral beings that we ought never to cite in a book of 
Philoſophy. It has been ſometimes introduced in the Italian 


comedy, where it has enfeebled the action: it is ſcarce 
| tolerable 1 in the prologues. 
| What 
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What do I feel at the preſence of an unhappy 
perſon? A ſtrong emotion. What produces 
it? The remembrance of pains to which men are 


ſabje&, and to which I myſelf am expoſed (8): 


ſuch an idea troubles me, makes me uneaſy, and 
as long as tne unfortunate perſon is preſent I am 
afflicted. When [I have aſſiſted him, and ſee him 

no more, a calm takes place Iba in my 
mind; for in proportion as he is diſtant from me, 


the remembrance of the miſeries that his preſence 


recalled, inſenſibly vaniſhes : when therefore I was 
afflicted at his preſence, it was for myſelf I was 
afflicted. Which in fact are the evils I commiſe- 
rate moſt ? They are, as I have already ſaid, not 
only thoſe I have felt, but thoſe J may ſtil] feel : 


thoſe evils being molt preſent to my memory, 


ſtrike me the ſtrongeſt. My affliction for the mi- 
ſeries of an unhappy perſon, are always in pro- 
portion to the fear I have of being aflited with 


the ſame miſeries. I would, if it were poſſible, 


deſtroy in him the very root of his misfortune, and 
thereby free myſelf at the ſame time from the fear 
of * in the ſame manner k. The love of 


Yet ſhould ſame neighbour feel a pain 
"on in the parts where I complain ; 
How many a meſſuge would he ſend? 

What hearty prayers, that I ſhould mend: 
Enquire what regimen ] kept ; 
What gave me taſe, and how T ſlept ; 
And more lament when I was dead, 


Than all the ſuivelers round my 5 Swirr. 


others 


A”, 


r 
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others is therefore never any thing elſe in man than 
an effect of the love of himſelf (9), and conſequently 
of his corporeal ſenſibility. In vain does M. Rouſ- 
ſeau repeat inceſſantly, that all men are good, and all 
the firſk movements of nature right, The neceſlity 


of laws proves the contrary. What does this ne- 


ceſſity imply? That the different intereſts of men 


render them good or bad; and that the only me- 


thod to form virtuous citizens, 1s to unite the in- 


_ tereſt of the individual with that of the public. 


At the ſame time, what man is leſs convinced 
than M. Rouſſeau of the original goodneſs of 
characters. He ſays, vol. i. p. 179. of Emilius, 


Every man who has not known pain, is igno- 


te rant of the tenderneſs of humanity, or the 
& ſweetneſs of commiſeration: his heart is not af- 


e fected by any thing; he is not ſociable, but a 


c monſter among his fellow · creatures. He 


adds, p. 200. vol. ii. Nothing, in my opinion, 


is more true and beautiful than this maxim; 
« we lament in others thoſe evils only from which we 
© are not exempt : it is for this reaſon, (he adds, ) 


« the rich obdurate toward the poor, and the no- 

ce bleman toward the plebeian.“ 

Alfter theſe maxims, how maintain the original 

goodneſs of man, and F that all charafters are 

good ? 
A proof that humaniry is nothing more in 


man than the effect of the misfortunes he has 


TEK on 


JC 

known either by himſelf (10) or by others is, tha: 
of all the ways to render him humane and com- 
paſſionate, the moſt efficacious is to habituate him 
from his moſt tender age to put himſelf in the 


place of the miſerable. Some have in conſe— 


quence treated compaſſion as a weakneſs : let them 


Call it fo if they pleaſe ; this weakneſs will always 
be in ay Fee” tne firſt of virtnes (11), becauſe it 


always contributes the moſt to the ON 4 of hu- 
manity. 


fame love, diverſly modified, according to the 
different education we receive, with the circum- 


ſtances, and the ſituations in which chance has 
placed us, that renders us humane or obdurate: 
that man is not born compaſſionate, but that all 
may and will become ſo when the laws, the form of 


government, and their education lead them to it. 


O you, to whom heaven has intruſted the le- 
giſlative power, let your adminiſtration be gentle, 


your laws fagacious, and you will have ſub- 
Jets humane, valiant, and virtuous! But if you alter 


either thoſe Jaws, or that wiſe adminiſtration, thoſe 


virtuous citizens will expire without poſterity, and 
you will be ſurrounded by wicked men only; for 
the laws will make them ſuch. Man, by nature 


indifferent to Lhe will not give himfelf up ta it 


without 


I have Prov ed that compaſſion. is not either a 
moral ſenſe, nor an innate ſentiment, but the pure 
effect of ſelf love. What follows? That it is this 
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without a motive: the happy man is humane; he 
is the couching lion. 5 
Unhappy is the prince who conſides in the ori- 


ginal goodneſs of characters (12); M. Rouſſeau 
ſuppoſes its exiſtence z experience denies it: who- 


ever conſults that, will learn that the child kills 


flys (13), beats his dog, and ſtrang ries his ſparrow x . 


that the child, born without human ty, has all the 


vices of the man. 


The man in power is often unjuſt; the ſturdy 
F Ja; 


child is the ſame: when he is not reſtrained by the 
Preſence of his maſter, he appropriates by force, 


like the man in power, the ſweetmeat or play-thing 
of his companion. He does that for a coral or a 
doll he would do at a mature age for a title or a 


ſceptre. The uniformity in the manner of acting 
at thoſe two ages made M. de la Mothe ſay, 1t is 


becauſe the bild ts already a Man, Foal the man is fill 8 
a child. 


C'eſt que deja Venfant eſt homme, 
Et que Thomme eſt encore enfant. 


The original goodneſs of characters cannot be 
maintained” by any argument. I will even add, 


that in man, goodneſs and humanity cannot be the 
work of nature, but that of education only, 


C 2 CHAP; 
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E 
The man of nature ought to be cruel. 


H AT does the proſpect of nature preſent 


us? A multitude of beings: deſtined to 
devour each other. Man in patisular, ſay the 


anatomiſts, has the tooth of a carnivorous animal; 
he ought therefore to be voracious, and conſe- 
quently cruel and bloody. Fleſh, moreover, is 
his moſt wholſome nouriſhment, and the moſt 


_ conformable to his organization: his prelervation,, 
like that of almoſt all the ſpecies of animals, is. 


connected with the deſtruction of others. 


Men diſperſed among the valt foreſts are at firſt 
hunters. When they become more numerous, and 
are forced to find their nouriſhment with in a ſinaller 
ſpace, neceſſity makes them ſhepherds ; when ſtill 
more multiplied, they become at laſt huſpandmen. 
Now in all theſe ſeveral ſituations, man is born a. 
deſtroyer of animals, either by eating their fleſh, 

or by defending againſt them the fruits, grain, or 
| pulſe, neceſſary to ik ſubſiſtence. 


The man of nature is his own butcher, and ER 
own cook; his hands are always imbrued in 


blood; habituated to murder, he ought to be deaf 


to the cry of pity. If the ſtag at bay affects me; 


Jt his tears excite mine, this object ſo affecting by 


its 
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its novelty, is agreeable to the ſavage whom habit 
has rendered obdurate. 

The moſt pleaſing melody to an inquiſitor are 
the groans of torture: he laughs by the ſide of the 
fire in which the heretic is burning. This inqui- 
ſitor, an authorized aſſaſſin of the law, preſerves, 
even in the boſom of cities, the ferocity of the 
man of nature; he is a man of blood. The nearer 


vue return to that ſtate, the more we accuſtom our- 
ſelves to murder, the leſs it coſts. Why is the 


loweſt of the butchering tribe, in default of an exe- 


cCutioner, obliged to perform his functions? Be- 


cauſe his profeſſion renders him void of compaſſion. 
He whom a good education has not accuſtomed 


to ſee, in the misfortunes of others, to what he is 
himſelf expoſed, will be always obdurate, and = 
often ſanguinary. The common people are ſo; 


they have not the underſtanding to be humane. 


1.1 is curiolity, they ſay, that carries them to Ty- 


burn or the Greve: yes, the firſt time; if they go U 


again, it is cruelty*, They are moved and weep 


at executions z aud ſo does the man of education 


at a tragedy, but yet the repreſentation is agree- 
able to him. 


He that maintains che original goodneſs of 
men, deſigns to deceive them. Muſt there be in 
morals, as well as in religion, ſo many hypocrites, 


* This is certainly the cafe with great numbers; but are there 


not many carried thither by a defire to Hupaubies with the un- 


vapry vidims in their loft moments ? 
C 3 ad ; 
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and ſo few that are ſincere? Can the regard with 
which a reciprocal fear inſpires two perſons, nearly 


equal in force, be taken for a natural goodneſs in 
human nature, when even the poliſhed man, not 


reſtrained by that fear, becomes cruel and ſangui- 
nary? 

Relle & on the ſcene of a geld of battle imme- 
diately after a victory, while the plain is yet 
ſtrewed with the dead and the dying: when ava- 


rice and rapine caſt their greedy looks on the 
bloody habiliments of the victims, yet panting for 


the public welfare . when void of pity, they ap- 


_ proach the unhappy men, and by ſtripping them 


redouble their pangs. The tears, the frightful 


looks of agony, and the piercing cries of torture 
affect them not: they are blind to the tears, and 


deaf to the groans of the expiring wretches. 


Such is man in the field of victory: is he more 
humane on an Eaſtern throne (14), where he com- 


mands the law? What uſe does he there make of 
his power ? Is he buſied in promoting the felicity 
of his people, in relieving their wants, and eaſing 
the weight af their chains? The Eaſt, far from be- 


ing free from the inſupportable yoke of tyranny, 
feels its weight each day increaſe. It is by the 


fear he inſpires, by the barbarity he exerciſes on his 
trembling ſlaves, that the tyrant meaſures his gran- 
deur and his glory; each day is marked by the in- 


vention of ſome ſtill more cruel puniſhment : he who 


Vents. | in his preſence the lot of the people, is his 
| enemy: ; 
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enemy; and he who in this caſe gives advice lo bis 


maſter, ſays the poet Saadi, waſhes his hands in his 
OWN blood. 


Unconcerned for the mi fortunes es of the Ro- 


mans, Arcadius, ſolely employed in ſeeding a 


chicken, was forced by the Barbarians to abandon 


Rome; he retired to Ravenna, and was puriued by 


the enemy; one army alone remained, which op— 
poſed the invaders; it was attacked and beaten 


he was told of the defeat. Rome, they ſaid, a prey 


to the avarice and cruelty of the conquerors, is 


pillaged; the citizens are fled naked ; they had not 


time to carry any thing with them. Arcadius. in- 
terrupted the narration haſtily : . ſays he, 


ſaved my chicken! 


Such is man crowned with the diadem of deſ- 


potiim, or the laurels of victory (15). Freed 
from the fear of the laws or reſentment, his injuſtice 
Knows no other bounds than his will. What then 
is become of that original coodneſs M. Rouſ- 
ſeau ſometimes aſcribes, and ſometimes denies 


to man? 
Let me not be accuſed with denying the. ex- 
iſtence of good men: I know there are, who 


tenderly ſympathize the miſeries of their fellow- 
creatures: but the humanity of theſe is the fect 
of their education, not their nature. 


Had theſe men had been born among the Iro- 
quois, they would have adopted their barbarous 


cuſtoms. If M. Rouſſeau be again on this point 


C4 5 
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at contradiction with himſelf, it is becauſe his prin- 
ciples are at contradiction with his own experi- 
ence; and that he writes ſometimes after the one, 
and ſometimes after the other. Will he then for- 
ever forget that man, born without ideas or cha- 
racter, and indifferent to good and evil, has no 
gift from nature but corporeal ſenſibility; that in 
his cradle he is nothing; that his virtues and vices, 
his factious paſſions, his talents, and his prejudices, 
and even his ſelf-love, all in him is acquiſition. | 


n A k. V. 


21. Renfſeas believes by turns education to be 7 l 
and A ful. 


I. PROPOSITION. 
ROUSSEAU ſays, p p. 109. vol, v. of 


e Eloiſa, ** Education bende the natural 
« parts, effaces the grand qualities of the ſou], to 
< ſubſtitute ſuch as are trifling and apparent, 15 


have no reality,” If this fact be admitted, 
nothing is more dangerous than education. Yet 
1 would ſay to M. Rouſſeau, if ſuch be the force 
of inſtruction over us, that it ſubſtitutes trifling 
qualities for the grand we receive from nature, and 


thus changes our characters for the worſe : why 


cannot this ſame inſtruction ſubſtitute grand 
qualities for the trifling we may receive from na- 


ture, 
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ture, and thus change our characters for the better ? 
The heroiſm of riſing republics proves the poſſi- 
bility of ſuch a metamorpholis, | 


I PRQFOSITA 0 N, 

M. Rouſſeau, p. 121. vol. v. of Eloiſa, makes 
Volmar ſay, To render my children docile, my 
„ wife has ſubſtituted in the place of the yoke of 
« diſcipline one more inflexible, that of neceſſity.“ 
But if we can make uſe of neceſſity in education, 
_ and if its power be irreſiſtible, we may then correct 
the faults of children, by changing their b 
and by changing them for the better. 

In one of thoſe two propoſitions, M. Rouſſeau 
is not only at contradiction with himſelf, but alſo 
with experience. 1 
What men in fact have given the greateſt ex- 
amples of virtue? Is it thoſe ſavages of the North 
or the South, the Lapons and Papoux, without 
education; thoſe men of nature, 10 to ſay, whoſe 
language does not conſiſt of more than five or ſix 
ſounds or cries? No, doubtleſs; virtue conſiſts in 
ſacrificing what we call our own intereſt to that 
of the public. But ſuch a ſacrifice ſuppoſes men 
to be already aſſembled in ſocieties, and the laws of 
thoſe ſocieties improved to a certain degree. Where 
do we find heroes? Among nations more or leſs 
poliſhed; ſuch as the Chineſe, the Japoneſe, the 
Greeks, the Romans, Engliſh, Germans, French, 
a, e 
Who 
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Who is, in all ſociety, the man moſt deteſtable? 
The man of nature; who having made no con- 
vention with his fellows, obeys nothing but his 


caprice, and the prelent ſentiment with which he 
15 pollcfied. | 


I. PROPOSITION. 
After having repeated, at education effaces the 
great qualities of the ſcul, could we imagine that M. 


Roufleau, P. 192. vol. iv. of Emilius, ſhould di- 
vide men into two claſſes : one of ſuch as think, and 


the other ſuch as do not think? A difference, accord- 
ing to him, entirely dependent on the difference of 


education. What a ſtriking contradiction ! Is he 


more conſiſtent with Bibel when after having 
regarded the underſtanding as the mere effect of 
organization, and having in conſequence declared 


againſt all ſort of inſtruction, he regards that of 


Sparta, which began at the breaſt, as of the utmoſt | 


importance. But it will be faid, in oppoſing all 
inttruction, M. Rouſſeau's object was merely to 
protect youth againſt the danger of a bad educa- 
tion. On this point all the world will agree with 
him, that it is better a child have no education than 


ene that is bad. It is not therefore on ſuch a tri- 
vial truth that M. Rouſſeau can inſiſt : it is "23 


proof of the want of preciſion in his ideas on this 
ſubject, that in ſeveral other parts of his works, he 


allows that ſome inſtruction be given to children T 


provided, 
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provided, ſays he, that it be not premature. 
Now on this point he again contradicts himſelf, 


IV. PROPOSITION. 


He ſays, p. 133. vol. v. of Eloiſa, ©* The pro- 
ce greſs of natureis the beſt; it ſhould not N 
25 bo reſtrained by a premature education.” Now 
if there be a premature education, it is undeniably | 
that of the nurſe ; ſhe Mould therefore give no in- 
ſtruction to her child. Let us ſee if this be the : 
conſtant opinion of M. Rouſſeau. 


V. PROPOSITION. 


He ſays, vol. v. p. 135, 136. ibid. Nurkes 
ought, from the moſt tender age, to ſuppreſs i in 
*© children the fault of being clamorous : the ſame 


cauſe that makes a child ſquall at three years, 
© makes him refractory at twelve, a brawler at 
(0 


twenty, imperious at thirty, and inſupportable 


all his life.” M. Rouſſeau therefore here al- 
lows that nurſes ſhould ſuppreſs in children the 
fault of ſqualling ; children in the cradle are there- 
fore already ſuſceptible of inſtruction ; now if they 


be, why not begin their education with the moſt 


_ early age? Why hazard the ſucceſs of it by mak- 
ing them have at once to encounter the faults of 
childhood, and the habit of thoſe faults ? Why not 
haſten to ſtifle, while the paſſions are yet weak, 


the ſeeds of the greateſt vices ? M. Rouſſeau has | 
no 


„% N MAN AND 
no doubt in this matter of the force of edu- 
cation. | 
VI. PROPOS SI TION. 
He fay, vol. v. p. 158. ibid. A mother who 


eis a little vigilant, has in her own hands the 
© paſſions of her children,” She is therefore in 


poſſeſſion of their characters: for what in fact is 
a character? The produce of a lively and conſtant 
affection, and conſequently of a ſtrong paſſion. 
Now if a mother has an abſolute command over 


the paſſions of her children, ſhe has it over their 
characters alſo. He who can diſpoſe of the cauſe, 


18 maſter of the effect. 


But why does Julia, always at contradiction 
with herſelf, repeat inceſſantly that ſhe makes little 


account of the inſtruction of her children, and 


abandons the care of it to nature, when in fact, 
there is no education, if J may uſe the expreſſion, 


more education than hers; and in ſhort, of this kind 


ſhe leaves nothing, ſo to ſay, for nature to do? 
It is with pieaſure that I ſeize this opportunity 

of praiſing M. Rouſſeau , his views are ſometimes 

extremely refined. The means employed by Ju- 


lia in the inſtruction of her children are frequently 


the beſt poſſible. All mankind, for example, are 
apes and mimicks: vice is got by contagion. 


Julia knew this, and would in conſequence that 


every one, even to her domeſtics, ſhould concur, 
by their example and their converſation, to inſpire 


her 
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HIS EDUCATION. 29 
her children with thoſe virtues ſhe would have them 
poſſeſs. But is fuch plan of inſtruction practic a- 


ble in domeſtic education ? I doubt it: and if by 


the confeſſion of Julia, one brutal or flattering 


valet be ſufficient to deſtroy a whole education“, 


* After this confeſſion of julia, will it be believed that M. 
Rouſſeau reproaches me with having allowed too much to edu- 


cation? But no contradiction can ſtop the author of Emilius. 


Two men, ſays he, of the ſame rank receive nearly the 


e ſame inſtructions, and yet what a difference do we ſee in their 


e underſtandings? To explain the difference, let us ſuppoſe, 
he adds, p. 114. vol, v. of Eloiſa, that certain objects have 
<« ated on the one and not on the other ; that ſome trifling 
« circumſtances have ſtruck them differently without their per- 


© ceiving it: all reaſonings are but ſubtilties,” But I reply to 


M. Rouſſeau, to aſſert that the brutal or Aattering character of 
a domeſtic is ſufficient to ſpoil an education ; that an indiſcreet 


burlt of laughter (p. 216. vol. i. of Emilius) can retard an edu- 
eation ſix months, is to allow that thoſe ſame trifling circum- 


ſtances you ſo much affect to deſpiſe, are ſometimes of the 
greateſt importance, and conſequently that the education of two 
men cannot be preciſely the ſame. Now whence comes it, 


that after having ſo authentically recogniſed the influence of 
the moſt trifling cauſes on education, M. Rouſſeau ſhould com- 


pare (p. 113, 114. vol. v. of Eloiſa) the reaſonings on this ſub- 
ject to thoſe of aſtrologers ? = To explain, ſays he, how men 


„Who appear to have been born under the ſame af pect of the 


« heavens, experience ſuch different fortunes, the aſtrologers 


deny that thoſe men were born at the ſame inſtant.” But 1 


reply to M. Rouſſeau, that it is not in n this negation hy | miſ- 


take of aſtrologers conſiſts. 


To ſay that the ſtars, in an li ow ſmall ſoerer it 
may be, paſs over a ſpace greater or leſs, according to the 
greater or leſs velocity with which they move, is a mathematical 5 
truth. 

To aſſert, that for want of a clock ſufficiently accurate, or an 
obſervation ſufficiently exact, two men who are ſuppoſed to be 

born 


30 ON MAN AND 

where find fuch domeſtics as that plan of inſtruc- 
tion requires ? To conclude, is what appears im- 
poſſible in a domeſtic, equally impoſſible in a pub- 
lic education? I ſhall now examine that matter. 


E I 6 


of the happy uſe that might be made in public educa- 
lion of ſome ideas of M. Rouſſeau. 7 


N private education there ;5 no choice of maſters; 
ſuch as excel are rare; they ovght to be dear; 


and there are few private perſons rich enough to 


pay them as they deſerve, It is not ſo with a 
public education ; if legiſlators annex a large re- 
venue to houſes of inſtruction, pay the inſtru 
liberally, give them a certain importance, and 


render their employ honourable * , they will render 


born at the ſame inſtant, did not ſee the light at the moment the 
ſtars were preciſcly in the ſame poſition, with regard to them 


both, is often a doubt ſufficiently well founded. 
But to believe without any proof, that the ſtars influence the 


fate and characters of men, is a e and 1 it is that of aſtro- 


logers. 8 
* What is neceſſary, ſays M. Rouſſeau, to 1 a child 


learn? That he have an intereſt in learning. What is neceſſary | 
to induce a maſter to improve his method of teaching That he 
have, in like manner, an intereſt to improve it. But to accom- 


Pliſh ſo troubleſome an undertaking, he ſhould have the proſpect of 
a conſiderable recompence. Few fathers, however, are rich enough 
to realize ſuch a proſpect, and reward his ſervices generouſly: 

the prince alone, by honouring the office of an inſtructor, and 


attaching handſome appointments to it, can at once inſpire 


men of merit with the deſire to deſerve and to obtain it. 


it 
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HIS EDUCATION: -:: 3 
it in general defireable. Government will then 
have the choiee of fo large a number of intelligent 
men, that they will always find enow for the 
places they are to fill. It is the want of rewards 


that occaſions the want of talents of every kind. 


But in the plan of education propoſed by M. 


| Rouſſeau, what ovgnt to be the firſt care of the 


maſters ? The cation of the domeſtics deſtined 


to attend the children. Theſe domeſtics once in- 
ſtructed, the maſters, according to their own ex- 
perience, and that of their predeceſſors, may apply 
themſelves in maren the methods of inſtruc- 
tion. 


Theſe maiters; narged with inſpiring their 
pupils with the taſtes, Ws ideas, and paſſions moſt 


conformable to the public intereſt, will be obliged, 
when in preſence of their pupils, to preſerve an at- 
tention to their actions, which it is impoſſible to 


ſupport for a long time together : if they can bear 
ſuch conitraint a four or five hours in a day, 


it is the utmoſt. Therefore it is only in colleges, 


where the maſters ſucceſſively relieve each other, 


that uſe can be mace of certain views and certain 


ideas to be founc in the Emilivs and Flo. 


ee is poſſible in a houſe of public inſtruction, 


is impoſſible in the houſe of a parent. 
At what age does the education of children be- 


gin? If you believe M. Rouſſeau, p. 116. vol. v. 


of Eloiſa, they are till ten or twelve years without 


judgment. Till that age therefore all education 


15 


32 ON MAN AND 

is uſeleſs. Experience, it is true, contradicts M. 
Rouſſeau in this matter; it teaches us that a child 
diſcerns, at leaſt confuſedly, at the very moment 
it receives perception; that it judges before twelve 


years of the diſtances, magnitudes, hardneſs, and 
ſoftneſs of bodies; of what pleaſes or diſguſts it; 


of what is agreeable or diſagreeable to its taſte 


and laflly, that before twelve years it has learned 
a great part of its native language, and already 
knows how to expreſs its ideas. From whence 


I conclude, that the intention of nature 1s not, 


as the author of Emilius lays, that the body 


ſhould be fortified before the mind is exerciſed, 


but that the mind ſhould be exercifed in propor- 


tion as the body is fortified. M. Rouſſeau does 


not appear well aſſured of the truth of his rea- 
ſonings on this point; for he allows, p. 259. vol. 
i. of Emilius, © That he frequently contradicts 
„ himſelf; but, ſays he, this contradiction is only 


in the words,” I have already ſhown it in the 


things; and the author affords me a new proof 
in the ſame part of his work, © If I regard, ſays 


he, children as incapable of reaſoning *, it is 
* becauſe they are made to reaſon on what they do 
* not comprehend.* But it is in this matter the 


ſame with the adult as the child: they both 


* The pretended incapacity of young people for reaſoning, ſays 


on this ſubject St, Kezl, is rather a condeſcenſion for the maſ- 


ter than the {cholar, Thoſe maſters who know not how to make 


them reaſon, have an intereſt in ſaying they are incapable of it. 


reaſon. 
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"HI EDUCATION. _ 15 
reaſon badly on what they do not comprehend. We 


may even aſſert, that if the child be equally ca- 


pable of learning of languages as the grown man, 


he is equally ſuſceptible of attention, and can 


equally well perceive the reſemblances and diffe- 
ences, the agreements and diſagreements between 
divers objects, and conſequently reaſon equally 
juſt, 5 
What moreover are the proofs on which M. 


_n._ þ 


| Rouſſeau founds his aſſertion, when he ſays, p. 
203; vol. i. of Emilius, © that if we could bring 
wy 7p a healthful and robuſt pupil to 10 or 12 

© years, without his being able to diſtinguiſh his 
right hand from his lefe, and without knowing ; 


* what a book was, the eyes of his underſtand- 
ing would open at once to the leſſons of reaſon.” 
I cannot conceive, I confeſs, why a child ſhould 


ſee the better, for the eyes of his underſtanding not 
being opened till 10 or 12 years. All that I know 
is, that the attention of a child delivered up to 
diſſipation till that age is very difficult to fix; 


and that the man of ſcience himſelf, diverted from 
his ſtudies for a too long time, does not return to 
them without difficulty. Ir is with the mind as 


with the body : the one is not rendered attentive, 


nor the other ſupple, without continual exerciſe. 
It is habit alone that makes attention eaſy. 


But we have ſeen men at a mature age triumph 
over obſtacles that a long inappplication has ſet 


to the acquiſition of talents. 


„ -D-- A 3 


34 ON MA * D 
A ſtrong deſire of glory can, without doubt, 
produce wonders. But what a concurrence, what 


a rare union of circumſtances are neceſſary to pro- 
duce ſuch a deſire. Should we reckon on this 


concurrence, and expect all from a miracle ? The 
moſt certain method is to habituate children early 


to the fatigue of attention. This habit is the 
moſt real advantage we now draw from the beſt 
ſtudies, But what is to be done to make children 
attentive ? Make it their intereſt, It is for this 


reaſon that recourſe is fometimes had to chaſtiſe- 
ment (16.) Fear engenders attention, and if more- 


over the methods of inſtruction be improved, this: 
attention is attended with little trouble. 


But are theſe methods eaſy to be improved ? 
In an abſtraft ſcience ; for example, ſuch as 
morality, let the pupil riſe from particular 


ideas, to thoſe that are general; and let clear and 


determinate ideas be fixed to the words that com- 
poſe the language of that ſcience; the ſtudy of it 
will then become facile. For what reaſon. do we 
not, like exact obſervers of the human mind, diſ- 
poſe our ſtudies in ſuch a manner that experience 
may be the only, or at leaſt the principal maſter; 
and that in every ſcience the pupil may conſtant- 
ly riſe from ſimple ſenſations to the moſt complex 
ideas? This method once adopted, the progreſs 

of the learner would be more rapid, his know- 


ledge more certain, and the ſtudy being leſs pain- 


ful, would become leſs diſguſtful to him, and in- 


ſtruct ion 
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HI1S--EDUCATION:; 35 
ſtruction would e have more influence 
over him. 

To repeat inceſſantly that childbeod and youth 


are without judgment, is the language of the old 


men in a comedy. Youth reflects leſs than age, 


| becauſe it feels more, and that all objects being 


new to him, make a ſtronger impreſſion on him; 


but if the force of his ſenſations divert his reflec- 
tion, vivacity engraves the more ſtrongly on his 
memory thoſe objects that ſome intereſt or other 


will one day make him compare together. 


8 H A F. vn. 


Of the pretended ſuperiority of mature age over that : 


of youth, 


AN knows more than youth; he has more 


facts in his memory; but has he more 


aptitude to learn, more force of attention, more 
capacity to reaſoning? No: it is at the com- 


mencement of youth, at the age of deſires and 
paſſions, that our ideas ſhoot forth, if J may ſo 


ſay, and flouriſh with the greateſt vigour. It is with 
the ſpring of life as with the ſpring of the year. 
The ſap then mounts vigorouſly in the trees, 


ſpreads itſelf through their branches, 1s diffuſed 
among the twigs, ſhades them with leaves, adorns 


them with bloſſoms, and ſets their fruits. It is in 
Da : the 
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36 N N N 
the youth of man, in like manner, that thoſe ſub- 
lime thoughts are ſet, which are one day to render 
him renowned. | 
In the ſummer of life his ideas ripen : in this 
ſeaſon man compares them together, and by unit- 
ing them forms one great whole. He paſſes dur- 
ing his labour from youth to mature age, and the 
public, which then reaps the fruit of his labours, 
regards the gifts of his ſpring as a pledge of his 
autumn *. When a man is young, it is then that 
he is on the whole moſt perfect (17), that he has 


moſt diſcernment and ſpirit, and diffuſes moſt of 


it on all that ſurrounds him. 


If we regard thoſe empires where the ſoul of the 
prince becomes that of the nation, and communi- 
cates to it life and motion; where, like the foun- 


tain of Alcinous, whoſe waters ſprang forth from 
the center of the palace, and diſtributed themſelves 
by a hundred canals through the capital; we ſee 


the ſpirit of the prince is, in like manner, by the 5 
canal of his miniſters, tranſmitted to his ſubjects. 

What follows? That in thoſe empires where all 
proceeds from the monarch, the period of his youth 


is commonly that when his nation is moſt flouriſh» 


ing. It fortune, like a coquette, ſeems to fly from 


grey hairs, it is becauſe the e of the paſſions 


* FR early youth it is to the defire of glory, ſometimes 10 | 
the love of women, that we owe our moſt lively taſte for ſtu- 
dy; and ina more advanced age, it is only to the force of ha- 


bit that we owe the continuance of that taſte. 
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IS EDUCATION. 37 
ſeems then to abandon the prince (18), and activity 


is che mother of ſucceſs. 


In proportion as old age approaches, man, leſs 
attached to the earth, is leſs fit to govern. He 


feels the powers of life each day deſerting him. 
The principle of his activity exhales. The foul 


of the ſovereign grows torpid, and his torpidity 


_ communicates itſelf to his ſubjects, they loſe their 
firmneſs and energy: it was in vain they expected in 


the old age of of Lewis XIV. the laurels that crowned 


his youth. 


To know the power of education over children, : 
look into the fifth volume of Eloiſa, and refer to 
Julia, or M. Rouſſeau himſelf, He there ſays &, 


that the children of Julia, of which the eldeſt + 


© was ſix years old, could then read tolerably 
well: that they were already docile ; that 


7 


« they were accuſtomed to denial || ; that Julia had 
« ſubdued in them the cauſe of clamour &; that 
„ ſhe had baniſhed from their fouls falſhood, Va- 


© nity, anger, and envy J.“ 3 
Let Julia, or M. Rouſſeau regard, if they 


pleaſe, theſe inſtructions as merely preparatory, 


the name is ncthing to the thing. It äs however 


certain, that at ſix years there are fe whoſe edu- 
cation is more advanced. What a ſtill more aſto- 
niſhing progreſs does he aſcribe to his pupil, p. 


. Page 159. | + Page 148. t Page 120. [ Page 132. | 


8 Page 135 136. 3 Page 123. 
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38 ON MAN AN-. P 
132, vol. ii. of Emilius. By means of my 
education, ſays he, what great ideas do I find 
“e ranged in the head of Emilius! What a clear 
judgment! What juſt reaſoning ! Superior man, 
| © if he cannot elevate others to his capacity, he 
< lets himſelf down to theirs. The true principles 
of what is juſt, the true models of what is beau- 
< tiful, all the relations of moral beings, all the 
hat ideas of order are engraved on his mind.“. 
If ſuch be the Emilius of M. Rouſſeau, there is 
no body will conteſt with him the rank of a ſupe- 
rior man. This pupil, however, p. 302. vol. ii. 
had received from nature but moderate diſpoſi- 
tions to urderſtanding.” OS 
That ſuperiority therefore, as M. Rouſ eau 
maintains, is not in us the effect of the greater or 
leſs perfection of our organs, but of our educa- 
tion. ä | 
The contradictions of this celebrated writer are 
not to be wondered at. His obſervations are al- 
moſt always juſt, and his principles almoſt always 
falſe and trite. From hence his errors. Little 
icrupulous in examining opinions generally re- 
crived, the number of thoſe he adopts impoſe on 
him: and what philoſopher always regards his 
opinions with the ſevere eye of ſcrupuloſity, 
The greateſt part of mankind repeat them after 
each other. They are like travellers, who ſucceſ- 
ſtvely give the ſame deſcription of countries thro* 
which 


. i HIS EDUCATION. 39 
which they have paſſed rapidly, or even that they 
have never ſcen. be, # 
On the ancient theatres there were, they ſay, a ; 2 
great number of artificial echoes, placed at diffe- 
rent diſtances, and but few actors on the ſtage. 

In like manner on the theatre of the world, the 
number of thoſe that think for themſelves is very 
{mall, and the number of echoes very great. We > 
are every where ſtunned with their noiſe, I do not 
apply this compariſon to M. Rouſſeau ; but 1 
ſhall obſerve, that as there is no genius into whole | 
compoſitions there does not enter a great deal of 
hearſay, ſo it is one of theſe hearſays that without 
doubt made M. Rouſſeau believe, that children, 

before Io or 12 years, are entirely incapable of 
6 <* reaſoning and inſtruction,” . 
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; of the encomiums made by M. 22 on e 
1 | rance. 
E who ſhall chance to regard the diverſity 
of underſtandings and characters, as the 
effect of the diverſity of temperaments *, and 


3 
3 


If characters were produced by organiſation, there would 
be in every country a certain number of men of a remarkable 
character. Why do we commonly meet with them only in free 
countries? Becauſe, they ſay, it is in thoſe countries only that 

: characters can diſplay themſelves. But can morality oppoſe 
2 the developement of a corporeal cauſe ? Is there any moral 
Xx maxim that can humaniſe a wolf? 
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40 ON MAN AND 


who ſhall perſuade himſelf that education adds but 


trifling qualities to the great we receive from nature, 
will, in conſequence, believe education to be pre- 
judicial (19) and will alſo ſometimes become the 


apologiſt of ignorance. Thus M. Rouſſeau, p. 


163. vol. iii. of Eloiſa, ſays, © that it is not 


from books children ought to draw their Know- 
© ledge : knowledge, he wad is not to be found 
© there.” But without books would the ſciences 


and arts have ever attained a certain degree of per- 


fection? Why ſhould we not learn geometry, from 
Euclid and Clairaut : medicine from Hippocrates 


and Boerhaave ; the art of war from Cæſar, Feu- 
quiere, and Montecuculi; the civil law from Do- 


mat; and, to conclude, politics and morality 
from the hiſtorians ; ſuch as Tacitus, Hume, Po- 


lybius and Machiavel? Why does M. Rouſſeau, 


not content with deſpiſing letters, ſeem to * 
ate that man, virtuous by nature, owes his vices 


to his knowikedae © It is of little concern to me, 


„ ſays Julia, p. 158. vol. v. ibid. whether my ſon 
* be learned: I am content that he be wiſe and 


good. ” But do the ſciences render a citizen vi- 


cious ? Is the ignorant man better (20 and wiſer 


than all others? 


If the ſort of probity neceſſary to prevent a man 
$:0m being hanged requires little learning, is it 1 
the ſame with a refined and delicate probity? 


| What a knowledge of patriotic duties does not 
ſuch a probity 2 4 andy 1 
Among 
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HIS EDUC AT-1'O N. 41 
Among the ſtupid I have ſeen ſome good men, 


though but few in number. 1 have ſeen many 


oyſters ; but few that contained pearls, It has not 
been obſerved, that the moſt ignorant of mankind 


are the moſt happy, the moſt humane and vir- 


tuous (2 1). 
In North America an inhuman war arms the 


ignorant ſavages perpetually againſt each other. 


Theſe ſavages, cruel in their combats, are (til! 


more ſo in their triumphs. In what manner do 
they treat their priſoners ? With death in the 
midſt of the moſt horrid torments. Has peace, 
with the calumet in her hand, ſuſpended the fury 
of this ſavage people? What outrages do they 
not frequently commit in their own ſettlements ? 


How often have we ſeen murder, cruelty, and 


treachery, encouraged by impunity (2 2) there 
walk boldly forth ? 
For what reaſon, in fact, ſhould the wild man of-- 
the foreſt be more virtuous than the enlightened man 

of the city? Men are every where born with the 


ſame wants, and the ſame deſire of gratifying thoſe 


wants. They are the ſame in the cradle, and if 

they differ among themſelves, it is when they are 
further entered on the career of life. 
The wants of a ſavage people, they will ay, --- 
are reducible to ſuch as are merely corporeal, and 
are few in number. Thoſe of a poliſhed nation 
on the contrary are immenſe, Few men are there 
Frpoſed to the ſeverity of hunger: yet how many 


deſires 
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42 ON MAN AND 
ciefires and appetites have they to gratify ? and 
what diſputes, quarrels, and vices ariſe from that 
multiplicity of appetites! Ves; but what laws and 
policy have they alſo to ſuppreſs them! 
Beſide, great crimes are not always the effects 
of the multitude of our deſires. It is not the 
number, bur the ſtrength of the paſſions by which 
many crimes are produced. The more deſires 
and appetites I have, the leſs ardent they are. The 
torrents that divide themſelves into many branches 
are the leaſt dangerous in their courſe, A ſtrong 
paſſion is a ſolitary paſſion, that concenters all our 
delires within one point, Such are frequently 
the paſſions produced in us by corporeal wants. 
When two nations without arts and agriculture 
are ſometimes expoſed to the torment of famine, 
with what a principle of activity are they ani- 
mated. There is no fiſhy lake, no foreſt of game, 
that does not become the cauſe of diſputes, quar- 
rels, and battles between them. If the fiſh and 
the game begin to fail, each one defends the lake 
or the foreſt ; as his peculiar property, as the huſ-_ 
bandman defends the entrance to the field that is 
ready for the mower. 

Hunger returns many times a day, and for that 
reaſon becomes a more active principle in a ſavage, 
than the variety of taſtes and deſires among a po- 
liſhed people. Now the activity of the ſavage is 
always cruel, becaufe it is not reſtrained by any 
law. For this reaſon there are more cruelty and 


| crimes 
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crimes committed in North America, in pro- 
portion to the number of inhabitants, than in all 
Europe. On what then can the opinion of the 
virtue and goodneſs of the ſavages be founded? 

Does the depopulation of the northern coun- 
tries, ſo often ravaged by famine, prove that the 


Samoiedes are happier than the Hollanders ? Since 


the invention of fire arms, and the progreſs of the 


military art, (23) how wretched is the ſtate of the 
Eſkimau! To what does he owe his exiſtence ? To 
the compaſſion of the European nations. If there 


ſhould ariſe any diſpute between them and the ſa- 
vages, the latter would be deſtroyed. Can they 


be a happy people whole exiſtence depends on 


ſuch a contingency ? 


If the Huron and the Iroquois were as igno- 


rant as M. Rouſſeau could deſire, I ſhould not think 


them the more happy. It is to their learning and the 
wiſdom of their legiſlation that a people owe their 


virtue, their proſperity, their population, and their 


power. At what time did the Ruſſians become 
formidable to Europe? When the czar forced 
them to acquire knowledge (24). M. Rouſſeau, 


vol. iii. p. 30. of Emilius, * 1s abſolutely of opi- 
„ nion, that the arts and ſciences, philoſophy, 
and the habits it produces, will ſoon change 


Europe into a deſert (25), and in ſhort that 
learning corrupts morality.” But on what does 
he found this opinion? To maintain this paradox 


with ſincerity, he muſt have never conſidered the 
empires 
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44 ON MAN AND” 
empires of Turkey, Iſpahan, Delli, and Moroc- 
co, or, in ſhort, any of thoſe countries where ig - 


norance is adored equally. in the moſque and in 
the palace. 


What do we b:hold on the Ottoman three! 1 


A ſovereign whoſe vaſt empire is nothing more 


than an immenſe deſert: the whole of whoſe 


riches and ſubjects being aſſembled, ſo to ſay, in 


an enormous capital, preſents nothing more than _ 
2 vain phantom of power, and who at this time, 
unable to reſiſt the attack of a ſingle Chriſtian mo- 


narch, would ſplit upon the rock of Malta, and 
perhaps no longer make any figure in Europe. 


What does Perſia preſent? Inhabitants ſcattered 


through vaſt regions infeſted by robbers, and 
twenty tyrants who diſpute, ſword in hand, about 
Cities in aſhes, and countries that are laid waſte. 


What do we ſee in India, in that country the 


moſt favoured by nature? A flothful people, de- 


baſed by ſlavery, and who without love of the 


public welfare, without any elevation of ſoul, 
without diſcipline, and without courage, vegetate 
under the fineſt climate of the earth (26) a peo- 


ple, in ſhort, whoſe whole power cannot ſuſtain 


the attack of a handful of Europeans. Such is in 


a great part of the Eaſt the ſtate of nations * 
to this fo boaſted ignorance. 


Can M. Rouſſeau really believe, that the em- 
pires l have juſt mentioned are better inhabited 
than France, Germany, Italy, Holland, &c. Can 


* 
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ke think the ignorant inhabitants of theſe coun- 
tries more virtuous and happy than the free and 
learned nation of England ? No, certainly. He 
cannot be ignorant of facts known to the moſt ſu- 
perficial petit maitre, and the moſt filly goſſip. 


What then could induce M. Rouſſeau fo _ 
to Plead the cauſe of ignorance? 


CH AK 1k 


1 What motives could induce M. Rouſſeau to baum, 
= ' the apologif of ignorance; 
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TT is i for M. Rouſſeau himſelf to inform us in 

: this matter, © There is not, he ſays, p. 30. 
vol. iii. of Emilius, any philoſopher who has 
* acquired a knowledge of the true and the falſe, 
* that does not prefer the falſhood he has diſco- 
V vered, to the truth that has been diſcovered by 
2 % another. Where is the philoſopher, he adds, 
*© that to promote his own reputation, would not 
„ willingly deceive the whole human race?“ 
Is Mr, Rouſſeau that philoſopher ? I will (27) | 
not think it. Beſide, if he thinks an ingenious 
falſhood can ever immortalize the name of its in- 
2 ventor, he deceives himſelf “; truth alone can 
> have a durable ſucceſs. The laurels with which 
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error is ſometimes crowned have but the verdure of 
a day. 

When a baſe foul, a mind too weak to 
_ diſcover the truth, knowingly aſſerts a falſhood, 
it obeys its inſtinct; but that a philoſopher can 
become the apoſtle of an error that he does not take 
for the truth, I doubt, and my reaſon is unanſwer- 
able; it is the deſire every author has of public 
_ eſteem and glory. M. Rouſſeau has doubtleſs 
ſought it, but it was as an orator, not as a philo- 
lopher. So that of all celebrated men he is the 
only one who has ſet himſelf up againſt ſcience. 
(28) Does he deſpiſe it? Is he void of pride ? No: 
ot that pride was blind at a certain time Tg. 

Doubtleſs when he became the apologiſt M 
ignorance he ſaid to himſelf, © Mankind in ge- 
„ nefal are idle, and conſequently enemies'to all 
„ ftudy that demands attention. Mankind in 
* oeneral are vain, and conſequently enemies 


© to every ſuperior underſtanding. Laſtly, the 


* commonalty have a ſecret hatred for learned 
© men and the ſciences. If I can perſuade them 
of their inutility, I ſhall flatter the vanity of 

< the ſtupid ; and render myſelf agreeable to the 
* Man does not, I know, love truth for itſelf, He refers 


all to his happineſs. But if he places it in a public and du- 
rable eſteem, it is evident, as that eſteem is attached to the 


diſcovery of the truth, that he is naturally led to the love and 


ſearch of the truth. A renown acquired by error, is a phan- 


tom of glory, that is driven away by the firſt rays of truth and 
reaſon. 
_ + See Vol, L p. 34. 
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* ignorant ; I ſhall be their maſter; they my diſ- 
** ciples, and my name, conſecrated by their eulo- 
* gies, will be renowned throughout the univerſe, 


„The monk himſelf will declare for me (29). 


* The ignorant and credulous are the dupes of the 
© monks : it is the public ſtupidity that makes 


his grandeur. Beſide, what period can be 
more favourable to my project? In France all 
* concurs to depreciate talents. If J make a 


hy 1 2008 uſe of the e wy works will be- 


© come renowned,” 


But can this renown be durable ? Could the 
amb of Emilius promiſe himſelf it ſhould ? He 
muſt know that there is a ſecret inceſſant revolu- 
tion operating in the minds and characters of 2 
people, and that 1 ne will at laſt dingrace it= 
felt. 
Now what a puniſhment is it to this author, if 
he already perceive that future contempt into 
which his panegyrics on ignorance will fall? (30) 

By what means can Europe be for a long time 
deceived in this matter? Experience teaches the 


people that genius and learning are the true ſources 


of their power, proſperity, and virtue, That on 
the contrary their weakneſs and unhappineſs is con- 


ſtantly the effect of a vice in their government, 


and conſequently of ſome ignorance in the legiſ- 
lature. Men will therefore never think know- 
tedge and the ſciences really detrimental. 


But 
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But men have ſometimes ſeen, I confeſs, in the 
fame century, the arts and ſciences improved, and 
the manners corrupted, and I know with what ad- 
_ dreſs ignorance, for ever envious, profits by theſe 
facts, imputing to the ſciences a corruption of 
manners totally dependent on another cauſe. 


CHAP. x 
07 the cauſes of the 1 1 f an 88 


H E introduction and improvement of the 
arts and ſciences in an empire do not oc- 
caſion its decadency; but the ſame cauſes that 
accelerate the progreſs of the ſciences, ſometimes - 
produce the moſt fatal effefts. 
There are nations where, by a peculiar fories of 
circumſtances, the ſeeds of the arts and ſciences 
do not ſpring up tall the moment the manners be- 
gin to corrupt. 
A certain number of men aſſemble to form a 
ſociety. Theſe men found a city: their neigh- 
bours ſee it riſe up, with a jealous eye. The in- 
habitants of that city, forced to be at once labour- 
ers and ſoldiers, make uſe by turns of the ſpade 
and the ſword. What in ſuch a country is the 
neceſſary ſcience and virtue? The military art and 
valour ; they alone are there reſpected. Every 
other ſcience and virtue is there unknown, Such 
Was 
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was the ſtate of riſing Rome, when weak and 


ſurrounded by warlike nations, it with difficul- 
ty ſuſtained their attacks. Its glory and power 


extended over the whole earth; it acquired 
however the one and the other but ſlowly: 


ages of triumphs were neceſſary to ſubject their 


neighbours. Now when the ſurrounding na- 
tions were ſubdued, there aroſe, from the 


form of their goverument, civil wars, which 
were ſucceeded by thoſe with foreigners; ſo that 
it cannot be imagined, while the citizens were en- 
gaged in the different employments of magiſtrates 


and ſoldiers, and inceſſantly agitated with ſtrong 


hopes and fears, they could enjoy the leiſure and 


tranquility neceſſary to the ſtudy of the ſciences. 
In every country where theſe events ſucceed each 


other in a regular ſeries, the only period favour- 

able to letters is, unfortunately, that when the civil 
wars, the troubles and factions being extinguiſhed, 
liberty is expiring, as in the time of Auguſtus, un- 

der the ſtrokes of deſpotiſm X. Now this period 


precedes, but a ſhort time, the decadency of an 


empire. The arts and ſciences however then flou- 


Tiſh ; and that for two reaſons. 
The firſt is the force of men's paſſions. In the 


firſt moments of ſlavery, their minds, ſtill agitat- 
ed by the remembrance of their loſt liberty, are 


9 Te was ſo 1 in France, when -— inal Richelieu farmed the 
people and the nobles, and brought them into ſubjection. I 
was then that the arts and ſciences there flouriſhed, 


„Vol., II. . | like 
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like the ſea after a tempeſt, The citizen ſtil] 
burns with a defire to render himſelf illuſtrious ; 
but his ſituation is altered. He cannot have his 


buſt placed by that of Timoleon, Pelopidas, or 


Brutus. He cannot deliver his name down to poſ- 


terity as the deſtroyer of tyrants, and the avenger 
of liberty. His ſtatue may however be placed by 


thoſe of Homer, Epicurus, or Archimedes. This 


he knows, and therefore if there be but one ſort 
of glory to which he can aſpire, if it be with the 
Jaurels of the Muſes alone that he can be crowned, 
it is in the career of the arts and ſciences he pre- 


pares to ſeek them, and it is then that ariſe il- 
luſtrious men of every literary profeſſion. 


The ſecond of theſe cauſes is the intereſt ſove- 
reigns then have to encourage the progreſs of the 


ſciences. At the moment that deſpotiſm is eſta- 


bliſhed what does the monarch deſire? To inſpife 
his ſubjects with a love of the arts and ſciences. 
What does he fear? That they ſhould reflect on 
their fetters, bluſh at their ſervitude, and again turn 
their looks toward liberty. He would therefore 


by employing their minds make them forget their 
baſe condition. He conſequently preſents them with 


new objects of glory. As an hypocritical fautor 
of the arts and ſciences, he ſhows the more regard 


to the man of genius the more he feels the want 


of his eulogies. 
The manners of a nation do not ; hana the 


moment deſpotiſm is eſtabliſhed, The ſpirit of 


the 
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the people is free ſome time after their hands are 


tied. During theſe firſt moments illuſtrious men 
ſtill preſerve ſome conſideration. The tyrant there- 
fore loads them with favours, that they may 
load him with praiſes, and men of great talents 


are too often ſeduced to become he panegyriſts 
of uſurpation and tyranny. 


What motives can induce them to it? Some- 


times meanneſs, and frequently gratitude *. It 
muſt be confeſſed, that every great revolution in 
an empire ſuppoſes great talents in him by whom it 


is produced, or at leaſt ſome brilliant vice, that 


aſtoniſhment and gratitude metamnorphaſe into 


virtue (31). 


Suchis, at the time of the ſtabliment af deſ- 
potiſm, the productive cauſe of great accompliſh- 


ments in the arts and ſciences. The firſt moments 
paſt, if the ſame country become barren in men of 


talents (32), it is becauſe the tyrant being then 


well eſtabliſhed on his throne is no longer in want 


of their aſſiſtance. So that the reign of the arts 
and ſciences in a ſtate ſeldom extends above a cen- 
tury or two. The aloe is an emblem of the pro- 


duction of the ſciences in every ſtate: a hundred 


years are neceſſary to ſtrengthen its root and make 


* Men of letters are to be reproached with having praiſed 


in Cardinal Richelieu, the worſt of citizens, and the pro- 


moter of tyranny : the man who ſowed the ſeeds of the preſent 
evils of the French nation; the man, in ſhort, who ought to be 
held in equal horror by the prince and the people, 
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it put forth its branches, it then ſhoots up, flow- 


ers, and dies, U 
If in each empire the ſciences juſt ſnoot up 
and then wither, it is becauſe the motives pro- 


per to produce men of genius, do not commonly 
exert themſelves there more than once. It is at 


the higheſt period of grandeur, that a nation com- 
monly produces the fruits of the arts and ſciences. 
While three or four generations of illuſtrious men 
paſs away, the people change their manners, and 


ſink into ſervitude; their minds have loſt their 


energy; there is no ſtrong paſſion remains to put 
them in action. The tyrant no longer excites the 
people to the purſuit of any kind of glory. It is 
not talents, but baſeneſs, he now honours: and 


genius, if it ſtill remain, lives and dies unknown 
to its own country: it is like the orange- tree, that 


flouriſhes, perfumes the air, and dies in a deſert. 


Deſpotiſm, while it is gaining ground, ſuffers 


men to ſay what they will, while they ſuffer it to 


do what it will: but once eſtabliſhed, it forbids 
all talking, writing, or thinking. The minds of 


men then ſink into an apathy : all the inhabitants 
become flaves, curſe the breaſt that gave them 


milk, and under ſuch a government, every new 


birth in an increaſe of miſery. 


Genius, there chained, drags its irons heavily 
along; it does not fly, it creeps. The ſciences 


are neglected ; ignorance is honoured (33), and 
every man of diſcernment declared an enemy 
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to che ſtate. In the kingdom of the blind, who is 

the moſt odious? He that can ſee clearly. If 

the blind ſeize him, his deſtruction is certain. 

Now, in the empire of ignorance, the ſame fate 

attends the enlightened inhabitant. The preſs is 

there the more reſtrained, as the views of the mi- 

niſter are more confined, Under the reign of a 
Frederick, or an Antoninus, we may ſay what we 

will, think and write what we will : under other 

reigns we muſt be ſilent. 

The underſtanding of the prince is always ma- 
nifeſted by the eſteem and conſideration he pays to 
talents *, The favour he ſhows them, far from 

injuring, benelits the ſtate. 

The arts and ſciences are the glory of a nation, 
and increaſe its proſperity. It is, therefore, to 
„ deſpotiſm alone, which is intereſted at firſt in pro- 
tecting them, and not to the ſciences themſelves, 

we ſhould attribute the decadence of an empire. 
When the ſovereign of a mighty nation has put 
on the crown of arbitrary power, the r be- 
come daily more enfeebled. 
The pomp of an Eaſtern empire, can vichout 
doubt impoſe on the vulgar, who may eſtimate 
e of the nation, by the magnificence of its 
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* There are three things, ſaid Mathias, bao of nur. 
that a prince ought to propoſe to himſelf: 
The firſt is, to be juſt. | 


'The ſecond, to conquer his enemies. 
The third, to encourage letters, and hongur iltuftrious men. 
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3. ON MAN AND 
palaces. The wiſe man judges differently; it is 
by that very magnificence, he eſtimates its weak- 
neſs. He ſees nothing in that impoſing pomp, 
in the midſt of which the tyrant ſits enthroned, 
than a ſumptuous and mournful decoration of the 
dead: than the apparatus of a faſtuous funeral, in 
the center of which is a cold and lifeleſs body, a 
lump of unanimated earth: in ſhort, a phantom 
of power, ready to diſappear before the enemy 
by whom it is deſpiſed. A great nation, where 
deſpotic power 1s at laſt eſtabliſhed, reſembles an 
oak that has been crowned by ages. Its majeſtic 
trunk, and the largeneſs of its branches, ſtill de- 
clare its priſtine force, and grandeur ; it ſeems 
ſtill to be the monarch of tne woods, but its true 
ſtate is that of decadency ; its branches deſpoiled 
of their leaves, and deſtitute of the ſpirit of life, 
are half-withered, and ſome of them continually 
broken off by the wind. Such is the ſtate of a 
nation ſubdued by arbitrary power. 


CHAP. 
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r 


| 7 hat the cultivation of the arts and ſeiences, in a 


deſpotic empire, retards its ruin. 


TT is at the time that defooniſir, being com- 


pletely eſtabliſned, has reduced the people, as 


I have ſaid, to ſlavery: it is then, that by ſtifling 
in them all love of glory, and by diffuſing every 


where the darkneſs of ignorance, the empire 
precipitates into ruin (34). However, if, as 


M. Saurin obſerves, the ſtudy of the ſciences, 
and the urbanity of manners they inſpire, for. 
ſome time abate the violence of arbitrary power, | 

the ſciences then, far from promoting, retard ne, 


decadency of the ſtate. | 
The bulwark of the ſciences, it is true, cannot 


for a long time hold out againſt a power to which 


all muſt yield; that overturns the beſt eſtabliſhed 


thrones, and the moſt powerful empires: the cor- 


ruption of manners, however, cannot at leaſt be 


imputed to the ſciences; they do not engender 
public calamities, proportional in each ſtate, to 
the increaſe of arbitrary power. How, in fact, 


can the arts and ſciences corrupt morals (35). 


and enervate courage What is ſcience ? A col- 
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55 # ON MAN AND 
lection of obſervations ; if it be in mechanics, on 
the manner of employing moving powers; if it 


be geometry, on the relation of magnitudes to 


each other ; if it be ſurgery, on the art of curing 
wounds; if it be legiſlation, on the means proper 


to render men virtuous and happy. Now, why ſhould 
theſe different collections of obſervations enervate 
courage? It was the ſcience of diſcipline, that brought 


the univerſe in ſubjection to the Romans. It was, 


therefore, in quality of men of ſcience, that they 
ſubdued all nations. So that, when to gain 


the affection of the ſoldiery, the tyrants were 
obliged to relax the ſeverity of military diſ- 
cipline; when, in ſhort, that ſcience was al- 
moſt entirely loſt among them, it was then, 


that being vanquiſhed in their turn, the conque- 
rors of the world ſubmitted, in conſequence of 
their ignorance, to bear the yoke of the nor- 


thern nations. 


They forged, at Sparta, well tempered helmets, 
_ cuiraſſes and ſwords, This art implies an infi- 
nity of others *, and yet the Spartans were not 


* The arts of luxury, they ſay, enervate courageous men. 


But who is it oppoſes the entrance of luxury into a ſtate? Is 


it ignorance ? No: itis poverty, or the nearly equal diſtribu- 
tion of the national wealth. What citizen of Sparta could 
have purchaſed an enamelled ſnuff box? The whole public 
treaſure would not have paid for it. No jeweller, therefore, 
ſet up his trade at Lacedzmon ; he would have died of hun- 


ger. It is not the fabricator of luxury, that comes to corrupt 


the manners of a 1 but the corruption of a people that 
| invites 
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leſs valiant, Cæſar, Caſſius, and Brutus, were 


learned, eloquent, and brave. The body and the 
mind were both exerciſed at the ſame time, in 
Greece. Luxury is the daughter of riches, and 
not of the ſciences. When Homer verſified the 
| Hiad, his cotemporaries were the engravers of the 


buckler of Achilles. The arts had, therefore, 


then attained in Greece, a certain degree of per- 


fection, and yet they ſtill exerciſed themſelves i in 
the combats of the ceſtus, and wreſtling. 


It is not the ſciences that in France render che 
greateſt part of the officers incapable of the fatigues 
of war, but the effeminacy of their education. = 

a commiſſion was to be denied to every one, who 
could not march certain diſtances, lift certain 
weights, and undergo certain fatigues, the de- 
ſire of obtaining military employments would 
detach the French from their effeminacy, their 


manners, and their education would be changed, 


they would become men. It is ignorance, pro- 


invites the fabricator of luxury: : in every ſort of commerce, it is 
the demand that precedes the offer. 


Beſide, if luxury be, as I have ſaid, the effect of Ss too 1 un- 
equal diſtribution of the national wealth, it is evideat, that the 
ſciences, having no ſhare in this unequal partition, cannot be re- 
garded as the cauſe of luxury. Learned men have little wealth, 


It is with the men of buſineſs, and not with them we ſee the 


ſplendor of magnificence. If the arts of luxury have ſometimes 


flouriſhed in a nation at the ſame period with letters, it is, be- 
cauſe the epoch when the ſciences have been cultivated, has 


ſometimes coincided with that, when the wealth of the nation 


Was accumulated in a few hands, 
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38 ON MAN AND | 
duces the imperſection of the laws, and their im- 
perfection, the vices of the people. Knowledge 
cauſes the contrary effect. They have, therefore, 
never reckoned among the corrupters of morals, 
Lycurgus, that ſage, who travelled through all 
countries, to find, in the converſation of philo- 
ſophers, that knowledge which a juſt reformation 
of the laws of his country required.  _ 
But, they will ſay, it was even from the acqui- 
ſition of thoſe informations, that he drew his con- 
tempt for them. Yet, who will ever believe 
that a legiſlator, who gave himſelf ſo much pains, 
to collect the works of Homer, and who erected 
a ſtatue to Laughter, in the public place, really 
deſpiſed the ſciences? The Spartans, as well as 
the Athenians, were the moſt learned and illuſtri— 
ous people of Greece, What a figure did the 
ignorant Thebans make, till the time : Epaminondas 
drew them from their ſtupidity. 
I have ſhown, in this ſection, the errors and 
contradictions of thoſe, whole principles differ 
from mine. 
have proved, that every panegyriſt of igno- 
rance, is, at leaſt unknown to himſelf, an ene- 
my to the public good. e 
That it is in the heart of man, the ſcience of 
morality ſhould be ſtudied. 
That every ignorant people, though rich and 
civilized, are conſtantly a people without morals. 
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It is now proper to enlarge on the evils into 
which ignorance plunges a nation : the importance 
of a good education will then more fully appear 


I ſhall excite a greater deſire to improve it, and I 
ſhall, by anticipation, intereſt my fellow-citizens 


in the ideas I ought to propoſe to them, on this 


ſubject. 
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ROUSSEAU, p. 4. vol. ii. of Emilivs, 
© after having ſaid a few words on the 
origin of the pailions, adds, On this principle, it is eaſy to ſee 
C how we may direct all the paſſions of children and men, either 


be. 4.) 


* to good or evil. But if it be poſſible to direct the paſſions of 
children to good or evil, it is then . to Rong? their 


& characters.“ 


2. (ibid.) „The interior voice of virtue, ſays M. Rouſ- 
© ſean, cannot make itſelf heard by the poor.” Among the 


poor, this author apparently ranks unbelievers, when he adds, 
p. 207. vol, iii. of Emilius, An unbeliever would have all 
„ the world miſerable, to ſpare him the leaſt pain, or 
«© procure him the leaſt pleafure,” M. Rouſſeau is an unbe- 
ever, yet do not accufe him of forming ſuch a wiſh. M. 


Voltaire 1s no bigot, yet it was he who took in hand the de- 


fence of the innocent family of Calas; it was he who opened 
Bis purſe, and facrificed his time, always ſo precious to him, in 
ſolicitations, and who alone protected the oppreſſed widow and 
orphans, when they were abandoned by the clergy and the 
magiſtrates. Does M. Rouſſeau mean any thing more than 


that the infdel loves himſelf better than other people? Now 
this affection is common to the faithful, as well as the unbe- 


liever. There is no faint that would damn himſelf for his 
neighbour, When St. Paul wiſhed to be anathematized for 


his brethren, did he not exaggerate the dignity of that ſenti- 
ment, and muſt he not have refided a fortnight in the infernal 


regions, before he could be ſure he was fincere? 
3. (p. 5. ) As long as a man's ſenſibility (Emilius, p. 


=? 4. vol. ii.) is confined to himſelf, there is no morality in his ; 
actions. It is only when he begins to extend his ſenſibility 


* to others, that he firſt conceives thoſe ſentiments, and after- 
„ wards, thoſe notions of good and evil, that make him a real 
% man.” This text proves the i W with which M. Rouſ- 
ſeau refutes himſelf, 


4. (p. 8.) 
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4. (p. 8.) To judge, fays M. Rouſſeau, is not to feel. 

The * of his opinion, is, that there is in us a faculty or 
«« power, that makes us compare objects. Now, fays he, this 
e power cannot be the effect of corporeal ſenſibility,” If M. 


Rouſſeau had examined this matter more profoundly, he would 


have ſeen that this power was nothing more than the intereſt 


we have in comparing objects with each other, and that this 


Intereſt takes its ſource from dere the immediate effect of 


Ann fenfibility, 
F. (p. 9.) The imagination of the people of the Nerth i 


is not leſs vigorous than thoſe of the South. Compare the 
poems of Oſſian with thoſe of Homer. In reading thoſe of 


Milton, Fingal, and the Erſe poets, &c. we ſee no leſs force 


in the pictures of the northern poets, than in thoſe of the ſouth. 
80 the ſublime tranſlator of the poems of Oſſian *, after hav- 


ing proved in an excellent diſſertation, that the great and maſ- 


culine beauties of poetry belong to all people, obſerves, that 


compoſitions of this kind ſuppoſe a nation to be poliſhed only 


to a certain degree. It is not, ſays he, the climate, but the 
manners of the age, that give a ſtrong and ſublime character to 


poetry. That of Oſſian is a proof. 


6. (p. 11.) If man be ſometimes wicked, it is Abel he Los 


an intereſt to be ſo; when the laws, that by a fear of puniih- 


ment, or a hope of reward, ſhould have directed him to 


virtue, lead him on the contrary to vice. Such is man in a 
deſpotic country, that is, in a land of flattery and a 
bigotry, floth, hy pocriſy, fal ſnood, treaſon, &c. e 
7. (p- 16.) It is not the ſentiment of the beauty of mora- 
lity that makes a workman labour, but the promiſe of a ſhil- 
ling to drink. Suppoſe a man be infirm, and depend on the 
allduity of his domeſtics for the prolongation of his life, what 
muſt he do to ſecure a continuance of their care? Preach the 


beauty of morality? No: but tell them, that having made his 


will, he will reward their zeal while he lives, by giving them 


every year a handſome and increaſing gratuity, If he keep 


his word, he will be as well attended, as he would have been 

badly, had he only reminded them of the beauty of morality, 
There are no ſubje&s on which we might not give fimilar in- 

ſtructions, which, drawn from the principle of perſona! intereſt, 
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would be far more efficacious, than thoſe extracted from the 
metaphyſical theology, or from the alambic metaphyſics of the 
Shafteſburyans. 

8. (p. 16.) Wecruſh without pity a fly, a ſpider, or other 
jaſect, and yet cannot ſee an ox killed without pain, Why? 
Becauſe, in a large animal, the effuſion of blood, and the con- 
vulſions of his ſufferings bring to our minds a ſenſation of 
pain, that we do not feel on killing an inſect. 

9. (p. 17.) When two nations have an intereſt to unite, 


they make a treaty of reciprocal friendſhip and humanity. 


When one of theſe nations no longer finds its account in the 
treaty, that nation breaks it: ſuch is man. Intereſt determines 


| his love or hatred. Humanity is not eſſential to his nature. What 
indeed do we underſtand by the word eſſential ? That, without 
which a thing cannot exiſt. Now, in this ſenſe 1 ſen- | 


fibility is the only eſſential quality in men. 


10. (p- 18) We tremble at the ſight of the aſfoffin on the 


wheel. Why? Becauſe his puniſhment recalls to our minds 
the pain and death to which nature has aſſigned us. But why 


are executioners and ſurgeons obdurate ? Becauſe, habituated 


to the torture of a mile er or a patient, without feeling any 


pain themſelves, they become inſenſible to his cries. When 
we do not perceive in the ſufferings of others, ſuch as we are 


| yy ourſelves, we become obilurate, 


(ibid.) The defire of being commiſerated in our 
5 and aided in our CALL PraNen x the deſire of fortune, 
converſation, pleaſure, &e. produces in us all the ſentiment of - 


friendſhip. It is not, therefore, always founded on virtue; ; 


conſequently, the bad as well as the good, are ſuſceptible of 
friendſhip, but not of humanity, The good alone feel the ſen- N 


timents of a refined compaſſion and ſenſibility, which uniting 
man to man, renders bim the friend of all his fellow - citizens. 
This ſentiment is felt by the virtuous alone. 


12. (p. 19.) How many cruel edicts contradi&t the pre · 


tended natural goodneſs of man! 


13 (äbid.) We ſee children encloſe chaffers and horri- 
beetles in hot wax, then dreſs them up like ſoldiers, and thus 
prolong their miſery for two or three months. It is in vain to 
ſay, that theſe children do not reflect on the pains thoſe inſects 
feel. If the ſentiment of compaſſion was as natural to them as 
that of ſear, they would be ſenſible of the ſufferings of an inſe& 
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in the ſame manner as fear makes them ſenſible of danger | 
from a ferocious animal. 


14. (p. 22.) The deſpotiſm of Chins, is, they ſay, very 


moderate, of which the abundance of their harveſts js a proof. 


In China, as well as every where elſe, we know, that to make 


the earth fertile, it is not enough to compoſe good books of 
agriculture, but that there be no law which oppoſes cultiva- 
tion, Therefore, the taxes in China, ſays M. Poivre, do not 
amount, on indifferent lands, to more than one thirtieth of 


the produce. The Chineſe, therefore, enjoy their property 


almoſt entire, Their government, conſequently, in this reſpect is 
good. But is it ſo with regard to the property of their per- 
ſons? The habitual and enormous diſtribution they make of 


the ſtrokes of the bamboo, proves the contrary. It is their ar- 


bitrary puniſhments, that doubtleſs debaſes their ſouls, and 
makes, of almoſt all the Chineſe, a knaviſh merchant, a cow- 
ardly ſoldier, and a citizen without honour, 


15. (p. 23.) M. Monteſquieu compares the deſpotiſm of 
the Eaſt to a tree the ſavage cuts down that he may gather 


Its fruit. A ſimple fact related in the journal, atis The 


Political State of England, will give, perhaps, a ſtill more hor- 


_ Tible idea of deſpotiſm. 


The Engliſh, ſays the journaliſt, were bl in Fort 


William, by the troops of the Suba, or Vice-Roy of Bengal, 


and made priſoners. They were in number 146, ſhut up in the 


black dungeon of Calcutta, which was only 18 feet ſquare. Theſe 
wiretches, in one of the hotteſt climates of the world, and in the 
| hotteſt ſeaſon of that climate, received no air but by a window 


that was partly blocked up by the largeneſs of the bars, They 


were ſcarce entered, when they were bathed in ſweat, and tor- 
tured by thirſt, Panting for breath, they ſent forth lamentable 
cries, and begged to be put in a larger priſon, but in vain. 
They endeavoured to put the air in motion by their hats, but 
the reſource was ineffectual. Their ſenſes left them, the great- 
eſt part fell to the earth, and died. What remained, drank 


the ſweat of their companions; again cried ſor air, and to 
be put into two dungeons. For this purpoſe they addreſſed 
_ themſelves to a jemmandaar, one of the guards of the priſon ; 


whoſe heart was open to compaſſion and avarice, He con- 
ſented for a large ſum to inform the Suba of their ſituation, 
At his return, thoſe who were yet alive, cried out, from amidſt 


the 
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the dead bodies, for freſh air, and to be releaſed from the 4 
geon. Wretches, ſaid the guard, you mult all die, for the 
«© Suba ſleeps, and what ſlave dare wake him?” Such is deſ- 


potiſm. 


16. (p. 34.) M. Rouſſeau would not have children chaſ- 


tiſed. But he owns, that to make them attentive, they muſt 


| have an intereſt to be ſo. Now, before they have attained the 
age of emulation, there are but two methods of exciting that 


inte reſt in them. One is the hope of obtaining a play-thing 


(amuſement and gluttony are the only paſſions of infancy) ; 
the other is the fear of puniſhment. When the firſt method 1s 
found ſufficient, it deſerves the preference. When it is not, re- 


_ courſe muſt be had to chaſtiſement. Fear is always employed 


 efficaciouſly. A child has even more fear of pain, than he has 


love for a toy. When chaſtiſement is ſevere and properly i in- 


flicted, there is ſeldom occaſion for its being repeated. But it 

is clouding the dawn of life with images of trouble. No: that 

trouble is ſhort as the puniſhment, The moment after, the 
child jumps and plays with his companions, and if he remem 
ber the rod, it is in thoſe calm moments that are conſecrated | 


to ſtudy, when the remembrance ſtrengthens his application. 
Let the methods of teaching, moreover, ſtill too imper- 


fect, be improved, and ſimplified; learning will become more 


eaſy, and the pupil leſs expoſed to chaſtiſement. A child 
would learn Italian, or German, with the ſame facility as his 
native tongue, if by being continually ſurrounded by Italians or 


Germans, he could not 1 for what he would have, but in thoſe | 


languages. 


17. (p. 36) Wick age, we gain know lege ad experi- 


ence, but we looſe activity and firmneſs, Now, in the admini- 
ſtration of affairs, civil and military, which of theſe qualities 


are moſt neceſſary? The latter. Men are always raiſed too 
late, ſays Machiavel, to important places. Almoſt all the great 
actions of the preſent and paſt ages, have been performed be- 
fore the age of 30 years, Of which Hannibal, Alexander, &c. 
are proofs. The man who renders himſelf illuſtrious, ſays 
Philip de Commines, is always ſo early. It is not at the pe- | 


710d, when enfeebled by age, inſenſible to the charms of praiſe, 


and indifferent to conſideration, which is the companicn of 


glory, that men make the efforts neceſſary to attain it. 


18. (p. 57) 
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18. (p. 37.) Tn all the capital romances, it is conſtantly 


before their marriage that the heroes combat with monſters, 
giants, and enchanters. A clear and ſecret ſenſation tells the 


writer, that the deſire of his hero being once gratified, he has 


no longer in him the principle of action: and in conſequence 
theſe acthors inform us, that after their marriage, the prince 
and princeſs lived happy, but in peace. 


19.(p: 40 ) InſtruQion, always uſeful, makes us what we are. 
Learned writers are our inſtructors; our contempt for books 


is not, therefore, ſincere. Without books we would ſtill be 
what the ſavage is. 


Why have not the women of the feraglio the . 
ing of the women of Paris? Becauſe it is with ideas as with 


languages. We ſpeak that of thoſe who ſurround us. An 
Eaſtern ſlave has no idea of the boldneſs of the ancient Ro- 


mans. He has not read Livy ; has no conceptions of liberty, 
nor of a republican government. all in us is education and 
acquiſition. 

20. (ibid.) The knowledge and miſtruſt of mankind are, 
they ſay, inſeparable. Man then is not ſo youe. as Julia 


pretends. 
211. (p. 41.) The leſs knowledge we 8 the more ſelf-inte- 
reſted we become. I hear a petite maitreſſe ſend forth a horrible 
cry: what is the matter? Is it for the bad choice of a general, 


or for the regiſtering an edict oppreſiive to the people? no: 
it is for the death of her cat, or her bird, The more ignorant 
we are, the leſs we perceive the relation between the national 
intereſt and our own, 


22. (ibid.) Among certain ſavages drunkenneſs attracts 


reſpect. Whoever ſays he is drunk, is declared a prophet, 


and, like thoſe of the Jews, may commit murder with 1 impu- 


nity. 
23. (p. 43- ) When a people are happy, what muſt they do 
to continue ſo? Take care the neighbouring nations do not 
bring them into ſubjection. For which purpoſe they ſhould 
exerciſe themſelves in arms, be well governed, have able 
generals, and admirals; wiſe adminiſtrators of the finan- 


ces: in a word, an excellent legiſlation. It is not therefore 


always with fincerity, that men become the apologiſts of igno- 


Vol. IL, F N rance. 
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rance. M. Rouſſeau well knows, that it is to the imbecility 


of the Sultans, almoſt all the evils of deſpotiſm are to be 
referred, 


24. (p. 43.) Some officers in France adopt the opinion of 
M. Rouſſeau; they would have the ſoldiers automata, Tu- 
renne and Conde, however, never complained that theirs had 
too much underſtanding. The Greek and Roman ſoldiers, 
who on their return from the campaign, became citizens, were 
neceſlarily better inſtructed, more intelligent, than the ſoldiers 
of our days, and yet the Greek and Roman armies were at 
leaſt as good as our's. Does not the pains of the preſent ge- 
nerals to ſtifle all knowledge in the ſubalterns, declare a fear 
of the too diſcerning cenſures of their Operations ? Scipio and 
Cæſar had leſs diffidence. 


25. (ibid.) Of all parts of Aſta, China is the moſt learn- 
ed, as well as the beſt cultivated, and moſt populous. Some 
men of letters contend that Europe, when ignorant and bar- 
barous, was more populous than at preſent. My anſwer to 
their numerous citations, is, that ten acres of wheat will nouriſh 
more men than a hundred acres of heath, paſturage, &c, 
that Europe was formerly covered with vaſt foreſts, and that 


the Germans lived on the, produce of their cattle. This 


Cæſar and Tacitus affirm, and their teſtimony decides the queſ- 
tion. A nation of paſtors. cannot be numerous. Civilized 


Europe is, therefore, neceſſarily more populous, than it was 


when barbarous and ſavage. It 1s a folly to have recourſe 
to hiſtorians concerning this matter, who are often un- 
true or ill- informed, when we have before us evident 
proofs of their falſhood. A country cannot ſupport a 
great number of people without agriculture, unleſs it be 
by a miracle; and miracles are much more rare than falf- 
hoods. : 

26. (Þ- 44.) The Indians have no ſtrength of character. 
They have no ſpirit, but that of commerce. It is true, that in 
this reſpe& nature has done all for them; has enriched 
their ſoz] with thoſe precious commodities that Europe ſeeks 


to purchaſe, The Indians are Fanlegquent tly rich and idle. 


They love money, but have not the courage to deferd it, 
Their igncrarce of the military art, and of the ſcierce 


of 
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of government, will keep them a long time mean and deſpi- 
es 

7. (p- 45-) There is no propoſition, moral or political, 

that M. Rouſſeau does not adopt and reject by turns. 80 

many contradictions have made kis ſincerity ſometimes ſuſpec- 

ed. He afſures us, for example, vol. iii. p. 132 of Emili ies, 

e that it is to Chriſtianity, modern governments owe their 


„ ſolid authority, and their leſs frequent revolutions; and that 


*« Chriſtianity has rendered princes leſs ſanguinary, he ſays is 
a truth, proved by facts.“ In his Social Contract, chap. viii. 


he ſays, „that at leaſt Paganiſm did not light up religious 
Wars. That Jeſus, by eſtabliſhing a ſpiritual kingdom on 


s earth, has ſeparated the theological ſyſtem from the political; 
„ that ſuch diviſions have aroſe from thence, as have never 


* ceaſed to agitate the Chriſtian people; that the pretended . 


„ kinodom of the other world has become, under a viſible 
wp chief, the moſt violent deſpotiſm oa this; that from the 
double power of ſpiritual and temporal, has arote a conflict 


of juriſdiction, that renders all 200d policy impoſſble in 
© papiſtical ſtates; that we can never know whether we ſnould 


obey the prieſt or the magillrate : that the Chriitian law is 
„ detrimental to the ſtrong conſtitution of the ſtate: that 


«« Chriſtianity is ſo evidently bad, that it is fohng time to am ue. 


« ourſelves with proving it to be fo ?? 
Now, in two works given to the public almoſt at the ſame 


time, how can we imagine that the ſame man could be fo con- 
trary to himſelf, and that he could ſeriouſly maintain two ſuch 


contrary propolitions? _ 
28. (p. 46.) In conſequence of M. Rouſſc au's hatied for 


the ſciences, I have ſeen che prieſts flatter themſclves with his 


approaching converſion. Why, ſay they, ſhould we deſpair 


of him? He protects ignorance and hates philoſophers: he 


cannot ſuffer a ſound reaſoner, 17 5 James was a aint, what 
could he do more? 


29. (p. 47.) All bigots ace enemies to ſcience. Under Lewis 
XIV. they gave the name of Janſeni!s to thoſe learned men 


they would damn hey have ſince ſu vitituted the name of Ency- 


clopediits. That name, however, has not now in France any 


determinate meaning. It is an aypellation that is preſumed 
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to be injurious, and which dunces make uſe of to rela any 


one, that has more ſenſe than themſelves. 


30. (p. 47.) Deſpotiſm, that cruel ſcourge of te 
13 molt commonly the production of national ſtupidity. Every 


people are free at firſt. To what cauſe attribute the loſs of 
liberty? To their ignorance and fooliſh confidence in ambi— 
tious men. Ambition and the people, are the girl and the lion 
in the fable; when ſhe had perſuaded the animal to let her cut 
his claws, pe file his teeth, ſhe deliverd him up to the 
maſtiffs. 


31. (p. t.) The litterati, as well as the courtiers, are 
men ; and have, therefore, often flattered the injuſtice of power : 
there i is, however, one remarkable difference between them ; 
men of letters have been always protected by princes of merit, 
they have only exaggerated their patrons virtues. They praiſed 


Auguſtus too much. But the courtiers praiſed both Nero and 


Caracalla. 


32, (ibid.) When merit no —_ leads to honours, it is 
deſpiſed; and, to compare ſmall things with great, it is with an 
empire, as with a college. When the prizes and principal 
places are for favourites, there is no longer any emulation 
among the pupils. All ſtudy is neglected. In like manner, 


when favour alone diſpoſes of the preferments in an em- 
pire, it becomes e of energy: great men are no lon- 
ger ſeen. 


33. (p. 52.) In the Eaſt, the beſt titles to a great 8 
are baſeneſs and ignorance. When an important place be- 


comes vacant, the tyrant enters his anti- chamber: Have not I 
here, he ſays, ſome valet, of whom I can make a vizir? All 


the ſlaves proſtrate themſelves before him; the moſt deſpicable 


obtains the place. Can it then be e ale at, that the con- 
duct of the vizir correſponds to the manner in which he is 
choſen? 


34. (p. 5 5. Neither the Romans, nor che Franck; had 


yet loſt their courage in the days of Auguſtus, and 


Lewis XIV. 


35. (ibid.) M. Rouſſeau, the too frequent panegyriſt of 
ignorance, ſays, in ſome part of his works, It is not the leaſt 
of the benefactions of nature, that of preſerving men from 
0 ſcience, and from the labour of inſruQing themſelves.” But 

replies 
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replies to him, a M. Gautier, might we not ſay, with equal 
propriety, Nations, know that nature would not have you 


cc nouriſh yourſelves with corn, The pain requiſite to till the 


« earth, declares that you ought to leave it uncultivated.” This 
* 8 


reply was not to the taſte of M. Rouſſeau, and in a letter wrote 


to M. Grimm, he ſays, This M. Gautier did not reflect, 


« that with a little labour we are ſure to make bread ? But 


« after a great deal of ſtudy, it is doubtful, whether we can 
« make a reaſonable man,” I am not, in my turn, fully ſa- 


tisfied with this anſwer of M. Rouſſeau's. Is it certain, in the 
firſt place, that, in an unknown iſland, we can ſo eaſily 
make bread ? Before we reap the corn, we muſt ſow it, and 


before ſowing the ſeed, we muſt drain the ground, cut down 
the trees, and cultivate the earth; and this cultivation 1 is not 


do be performed without labour. 


Even in thoſe countries where the land i iS beſt cultivated, 


how much of the huſbandman's care is requiſite ? It is the la- 
bour of a whole year. But, ſuppoſe} it were only neceſſary to turn 
up the earth, that ſuppoſes the invention of the implements of 
huſbandry; and the invention of theſe, ſuppoſes that of the 


forge, and the knowledge of mines, of the art of conſtruct- 


ing furnaces, of mechanics, and hydraulics, in ſhort, of almoit 
all the ſciences, from which M. Rouſſeau would preſerve 


men, We, therefore, cannot make bread without tome care 


and induſtry. | 

« A reaſonable man, ſays M. Roufleac, 1 is ſtill more diff. 5 
« cult to make: we are not ſure to ſucceed after a great deal 
of ſtudy.” Bur, are we always ſure of a good harveſt. Does 


the painful labour of autumn ſecure an abundant harveſt for 


ſummer? Be it, however, difficult or not, to form a reaſonable 
man, the fact is, that he cannot be made ſo without inſtruction. 


What is a reaſonable man? One whoſe judgments are generally 
juſt. Now, to judge of the progreſs of a diſeaſe; of the excel- 


lence of a drama, or the beauty of a ſtatue, what preliminary 


knowledge is neceſſary ? The ſciences, and the arts of medi- 


cine, poetry, and ſculpture. Does M. Rouſſeau mean by the 
word reaſonable, that the man ſhould obſerve a ſagacious con- 


duct? But ſuch a conduct ſometimes ſyppoſes a profound 
knowledge of the human heart, and that knowledge is full as 


difficult as another. When the author of Emilius decrys in- 


F 3 ſtruction, 
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ſtruction, it is, he will ſay, becauſe he has ſometimes ſeen an 


intelligent man behave ill. That may be. The deſires of 


ſuch a man are often contrary to his knowledge, He may 


act ill and ſee well. This man, however, (M. Rouſſeau © 


cannot deny) has but one cauſe of bad conduct in him, 
which 1s his criminal paſſions. Ignorance, on the contrary, 


has two: one is, the ſame paſſions, and the other, the igno- 


rance of what man owes to man, that is to ſay, of his 

duty toward ſociety; and theſe duties are more extenſive 

than 1s commonly imsgined. Inſtruction, therefore, is al- 
ways uſeful, By: | 
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er 


Of the evils produced by ignorance; that ig- 


norance is not deſtructive of effeminacy: 
that it does not ſecure the fidelity of ſub- 


jects; and that it determines the moſt im- 


portant queſtions without examination. 


That of luxury cited as an example. The 
misfortunes into which ſuch judgments 
may ſometimes precipitate a nation. Of 


FRE eee e eee e e ee 
tectors of ignorance. e 


8 $4 


O the ignorance and effeminacy of nations. 


FT GNORANCE does not preſerve a people 


A from effeminacy. It plunges them into it: 
degrades and corrupts them, The moſt ſtupid 
nations are not the moſt eſtimable for their mag- 


nanimity, their courage, and the ſeverity of their 


manners. The Portugueſe and modern Romans 


are ignorant; and they are not the leſs puſillani- 
mous, voluptuous, and effeminate. It is the ſame 
with the greateſt part of the Oriental nations. In 
general, in every country where deſpotiſm and ſu- 


F 4 | perſtition 


72 ON MAN AND 
perſtition engender ignorance, that in its turn en- 
genders debility and floth, 

Does government forbid me to think? I give 
myſelf up to idleneſs. An inhabitude to reflec- 
tion tenders application painful, and attention fa- 
tiguing (1). Where are then the charms of ſtudy ? 
Indifferent to every fort of knowledge no one has 


ſufficient intereſt with me to engage my attention, 
and it is only in agreeable ſenſations I can then 


| ſeek my happineſs. 


He that does not think would feel, and feel de- 
liciouſly. Men would ever grow in ſenſations, if 
I may uſe the expreſſion, in proportion as they 
diminiſh in thoughts. But can we be conſtantly 


affected by voluptuous ſenſations ? No: it is at in- 


tervals only we can enjoy them. 


The interval that ſeparates men from theſe ſen- 


ſations is, among the ignorant and idle, filled up 


by diſguſt. To bridge 3 its duration, he provokes 
himſelf to pleaſure, exhauſts his ſtrength and ex- 


tinguiſhes deſire. Among all nations, who are the 
moſt generally given by to debauchery ? Slaves 
and bigots. 

There is no nation more corrupt than the ve. 
netians &, and their corruptions, ſays M. Burke, 


e See the Treatiſe of M. Burke on the Sublime, 1 here 


tranſlate him, but do not pretend to judge of a people I know | 
only wy the relations of others, | 


| 18 
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is the effect of the ignorance in which a deſpo- 


tic ariſtocracy holds the people. No citizen dare 
ce there think: to make uſe of his reaſon is a crime 
„e that is the moſt puniſhed. Now he who dare 
not think would at leaſt feel; and muſt from diſ- 
© guſt deliver himſelf up to effeminacy. Who but 
anignorant and voluptuous people could ſupport 


[7 


** the yoke of an ariſtocratic deſpotiſm? 


This the government knows, and encourages 
its ſubjects to debauchery: it offers them at once 
fetters and pleaſutes: they accept the one for the 


0 


* 


4 


ce 


** 


other; and, in their baſe ſouls, the love of luxury 
cc a! 


£«c 


: LA 


where he is ſuffered to wallow | in the mire. 


At Venice, great and little, man and woman, 


a 


clergy and laity, all are equally plunged in . 


cc 


the ſame means they corrupt their ſubjects. They 


e ſeek to drown in luxury and debauchery, that 
a * ſenſation of horror, which a ſtate inquiſition muſt 


* excite in a bold and elevated mind.“ 


What M. Burke here ſays of the Venetians is 
equally applicable to the modern Romans, and in 

general to all ignorant and civilized nations. If 
the catholic religion, * the proteſtants, ener- 


vates 


always outweighs that of liberty. The Venetian 
eis nothing better than a ſwine, that is nouriſhed. 
by its maſter, for his uſe, and is kept in a ſtable, = 


© minacy. The nobles, always in dread of the 
people, and of each other, become enervate and 
* degraded from policy, and corrupt themſelves by 
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vates the ſoul, and at length ruins the empire 
where it is eſtabliſhed, it is by propagating igno- 
rance and idleneſs, for idleneſs is the mother of 


ell vices, moral and political. 


Can the love of pleaſure then be avi vice? No: 


nature leads men to the ſearch of it, and all men 
obey this impulſe of nature. But pleaſure, that is 
the relaxation of the intelligent, active, and in- 
duſtrious citizen, is the ſole occupation of the 
idle and ſtupid, The Spartans, as well as the Per- 
ſians, were ſenſible to love: but their love being 
different, made one of them a virtuous, and the 
other an effeminate people. Heaven has made 
women the diſpenſers of our moſt lively pleaſures. 
But could heaven intend, that, ſolely occupied with 
them, men ſhould, like the filly ſhepherds of Aſ- 
trea, have no other employment than that of lovers? 
It is not in the trifling cares of a languiſhing paſ 
ſion, but in the activity of his mind, and the ac- 
quiſition of knowledge, in his labours and applica- 
tion, that man can find a remedy againſt diſqui- 
etude. Love is always a e ſin, and be- 
comes a moral ſin, when we make it a principal 
occupation: it then enervates the mind, and de- 
grades the ſoul. | 
Nations may, after the Greeks and Romans, 
make love a divinity *, but not make themſelves 


* Love is a - principle of activity! in man. 1 has 
often changed the face of empires, Love and jealouſy opened 
the ports of Spain to the Moors, and deſtroyed the dynaſty 
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its ſlaves. Hercules, who fought with Achelous 


and deprived him of Dejanira, was the fon of Ju- 
piter; but the Hercules who ſpun at the feet of 


Omphale was but a Sybarite, Every active and 


intelligent people reſemble the firſt of theſe ; they 
love pleaſure, they conquer, but act with mode- 


ration; they think often, and ſometimes divert 


themſelves. 
With regard to a Naviſh and ſaperftitions peo- 


ple, they think elde are often diſquieted, would 


always divert themſelves; they provoke their ap- 


petites and become enervate. The ſole antidote 
to their diſquietude would be labour, application, 
and learning. But, as Sydney ſays on this ſubject, 
the knowledge of a people is always in proportion 


to their liberty, as their happineſs and power is al- 


ways in proportion to their knowledge. Thus the 
| Engliſh being more free, are comirioaly. more 


learned than the French *, the French than the 


Spaniard, the Spaniard than the Portugueſe, and 


of the Ommiades. Its influence on the moral world doubtleſs 
emboldened the poets to give it a power over the material 
world that it has not. Heſiod makes it the architect of the 
univerſe. | 
* France, they ſay, has in theſe later times produced more 
illuſtrious men than England. Be it ſo. It is not the leſs true, 
that the body of the French nation degenerates daily, France 
has neither the ſame intereſt, nor the ſame means of acquiring 
knowledge as England. France is now but little reſpectable. 
The citizen there without emulation ſinks into idleneſs. Merit 
without conſideration is deſpiſed by the great; and celebrated 


men now die without ſucceſſors. 
| the 


* 
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"Ig ® knowledge and foreſight are evils. It is 
then that ſhutting our eyes againſt the light, we 


love of life and Hope make him think he ſees 
through the obſcurity of the night a neighbour- 


the Portugueſe than the Moor. England is con- 
iequently, in proportion to its extent, more pow- 
ertul than France 4, France than Spain, Spain 


than Portugal, and Portugal than Morocco. The 


more learning a people have, the more virtuous, 


powerful, and happy they are. It is to ignorance 


alone that the contrary effects are to be imputed. 
There is but one caſe where ignorance can be de- 
firavle : and that is when all is deſperate in a ſtate, 
and when through the preſent evils others ſtill 
ge appear behind. Then ſtupidity i is a bleſſ- 


would hide from vurktves the calamities we can- 


not prevent. The ſituation of the inhabitant re- 
ſembles that of the mariner; the moſt diſtreſsful 


inſtant for him is not that when borne on the 4 
wreck of his veſſel in the midſt of the ſea, the _ 


+ To prove the . of morality over materiality, hea- 
ven, ſay the Engliſh, has decreed, that Great Britain, pro- =P 


perly ſpeaking, but a fourth part as large as Spain, and but 1 
one third of France, and leſs populous perhaps than the lat- I 
ter kingdom, ſhould command it by the N of it? i 
government. 1 
* In the empires of the Eaſt, the moſt pernicious and dan- | 
gerous gift of heaven, ſays, a celebrated traveller, would be a = 


noble, elevated mind. Virtuous and rational ſouls bear 1mpa- 

tiently the yoke of deſpotiſm, Now this impatience 1s a crime Þ 
for which they would be puniſhed by the ſultan. Few Orien- 5 $ 
tals expoſe themſelves to this danger, I = 


* 
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ing ſhore 3 but when the riſing morn, drawing back 
the curtains of the night, drives away the imagi- 


nary land from his fight, and ſhows him at once 


the immenſity of the ſea and of his miſery; then 


hope, that was borne with him on the wreck, ſor- 


ſakes him, and gives place to deſpair, 


Bur is there any kingdom in Europe where the 
misfortunes of the inhabitants are 5 remedy? 


Deſtroy ignorance and you will deſtroy all the 
ſeeds of d evil. - 
Ignorance not only plunges the people into ef- 
feminacy, but even extinguiſhes in them the ſenti- 


ment of humanity. The moſt ignorant are the 
moſt barbarous. What people ſhowed themſelves 
in the laſt war the moſt inhuman ? The i ignorant 


Portugueſe. They cut off the noſes and ears of 
the Spaniſh priſoners. Why do the Engliſh and 


French ſhow themſelves the moſt generous ? Be- 


8 cauſe they are leaſt ſtupid. 
Ĩ here is no inhabitant of Great Britain that has 


not more or leſs learning (2), Every Eogliſhman 
is obliged to ſtudy by the form of his government 
(3). There is no miniſter who ought to be, and 
is, in ſome reſpects, more ſagacious. No one 
whom the national cry more immediately informs 


of his faults. Now if in the ſcience of govern- 


ment, as in every other ſcience, it is from the 


claſhing of contrary opinions that lights are pro- 
duced, there is no country where adminiſtration 
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78 ON MAN AND 
can be better informed, becauſe there is none where 
the preſs is more free. 

It is not ſo at Liſbon. How can the citizen 


there ſtudy the ſcience of government ? Is it in 
books? Superſtition will Ee ſuffer the people to 


read the Bible. Is it in converſation? It is dan- 


gerous there to talk of public affairs, and conſe- 
quently no one there concerns himſelf about them. 
Is it, laſtly, at the period a great man aſſumes an 


office? But then, as I have already ſaid, the time 


for forming principles i is paſt; it is then the time 


to apply them: to execute and not to, meditate. 


From whence then can ſuch a nation draw its ge- 
nerals and its miniſters ? From among foreigners. 

Such is the debaſement to which 1 Ignorance reduces 
E nation. 1 


CHA „ 1 


Ignorance does not ſecure ihe fidelity of the ſubjed, 


Q OM E politicians have regarded ignorance 25 


favourable to the maintenance of a prince's 


authority, as the ſupport of his crown and the 


ſafeguard of his perton. Nothing is leſs proved 


by hiſtory. The ignorance of the people is in- 


deed favourable to the prieſthood. It is not in 


Pruſſia, or England, where they can ſay all and 


write all, that attempts are made on the life of 


the 
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the monarch. But in Portugal, Turkey, Indot- 


tan, &c. In what age did they erect the ſcafſold 


for Charles I.? In that, when ſuperſtition com- 


manded in England“, when the p-ople, groaning 

under the yoke of ignorance, were ſtill without 
art or induſtry. 

The life of George I. is well ſecured, and it 

is not to ſlavery and ignorance, but to learning 

and liberty, he owes his ſecurity. Is it ſo in 


Aſia? Do we there ſee any throne ſecure from 


the attempt of a murderer ? Every power, with- 
out limits, is an uncertain power (4). The ages, 


in which princes are molt expoſed to the ſtrokes 


of fanatiſm and ambition, are thoſe of ignorance 


and deſpotiſm. Ignorance and ſlavery deſtroy 
empires, and every monarch by whom they are 

propagated, digs the pit by which at lealt his 
poſterity will be ſwallowed up. 


If a prince ſo far debaſes mankind, as to ſhut their 
mouths againſt oppreſſion, he alot: againſt him- 
ſelf, If a prieſt then, armed with the poignard of re- 
ligion, or an uſurper at the head of a troop of ban- 
ditti, march into the public place, he will be; join- 
ed by thoſe very people, who if they had clear 
ideas of juſtice would, under the ſtandard of the 
lawful prince, have 1 and puniſhed the 


* At the time of the decapitation of Charles L. it vas not Japan: 
Ntion, but ſanaliſin, that commanded in £:pland. Porhaps, our 
au!hur might reply, that the/je being l e nue, their effects are 


 Aaiurally fimlar. 


prieſt 
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prieſt or uſurper. All the Eaſt is a witneſs of 
the truth of what I advance. Every throne has 
been there dyed with the blood of its ſovereign. 
Ignorance, therefore, does not ſecure the fidelity 
of the ſubject. 
Its principal effects are to expoſe an empire to 
all the evils of a bad adminiſtration, to diffuſe over 
all minds a darkneſs, that ſoon paſſing from the 
governed to the governors, brings down tempeſts 
on the head of the monarch. 
In poliſhed countries, if i ignorance, the too fre- 
quent companion of deſpotiſm, expoſes the life of 
kings, occaſions diſorder in the finances, and in- 
juſtice in the diſtribution of taxes ; what man will 
dare to avow himſelf an enemy to ſcience, and 
a protector of ignorance ? that, oppoſing all uſe- 
ful reformation, not only prolongs the duration 
of public calamities, but renders men alſo inca- 
pable of the determined attention, which the diſ- 
cuſſion of moſt political queſtions requires. 

J ſhall take that of luxury, for an example. 
In how many lights may it be conſidered! Ho- 
many contradictions do we find in the deciſions of 
moraliſts on this ſubject! How much diſcern- 
ment and attention are neceſſary to reſolve this 
political problem? How prejudicial are errors on 
ſimilar queſtions, ſometimes to empires; and, 
conſequently, how detrimental is ignorance to 
7 mankind E 
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CH A F In 
Of the queſizon concerning luxury. 


HAT is luxury? It is in vain to at- 
tempt a preciſe definition of it. The 


word Luxury, like that of Greatneſs, is one of thoſe 


comparative expreſſions, that do not offer to the 
mind any determinate idea: that only expreſs 


the relation two or more objects have to each 
other. It has no fixed ſenſe till the moment it 
is put, if I may uſe the expreſſion, into an equa- 
tion, and we compare the luxury of one nation, 


Claſs of men, or private perſon, with that of others 
of the ſame rank. 


The Engliſh peaſant, well cloathed and fed, 


is in a ſtate of luxury, compared with a ich 
= peaſant. The man dreſſed in 2 coarſe. cloth, % 


in a ſtate of luxury, compared to a ſavage cover- 
ed with a bear's ſkin. All things, even to the 


feathers that adorn the cap of a wild Indian, 


may be regarded as luxury. 
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EMA . 
Tf Iuxury be uſeful and neceſſary. 


T is the intereſt of every nation to form great 
men in the arts, the ſciences of war, admini- 
ſtration, 8&c. Now, great talents are conſtantly 


the fruit of ſtudy and application. Man, ſloth- 
ful by nature, cannot be drawn from his repoſe ; 
but by a powerful motive. What can that mo- 
tive be? Large rewards. But of what nature 


ſhould be the rewards decreed by a nation? Are 


we to underſtand by the word Reward, the gift of 
what is merely neceſſary? No, certainly, The 
word conſtantly implies the gift of ſome ſuper- 
fluity (5), either of the pleaſures, or the con- 
veniencies of life, Now, every one to whom 
theſe ſuperfluities are granted, is in a ſtate 


of luxury, compared with the majority of the 


People: 


Te is evident therefore, that as the minds of 


men cannot be drawn from a ſtagnation that is 
detrimental to ſociety, but by the hope of re- 
wards, that is, of ſuperfluities, the neceſſity of 
iuxury is apparent, and that in this ſenſe it 
18 uſerul, 5 
Byt, they will ſay, it is not againſt this for of : 
he or ſuperfluity, the 3 of great talents, 


hat the moraliſts contend; but againlt that de- 
ſtructive 
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HIS EDUCATION; 83 
ſtructive luxury which produces intemperance, 
and above all, that avidity of wealth, the cor- 
ruptor of the manners of a nation, and forerunner 
of its ruin. | 
I have often attended to the diſcourſes of mo- 
raliſts, and frequently recollect their vague pane- 


gyrics on temperance, and their ſtill more vague 
declamations againſt riches; and to the preſent 
hour, I have not found one among them who has 
fully examined the accuſations brought againſt 
luxury, and the calamities that are imputed to it; 
or that has, in my opinion, reduced the queſtion 
to that degree of * which is requiſite to 
its ſolution. 


If the moraliſts will take the luxury of Franee 


for an example, I agree with them to examine its 
advantages and difadvantages. But before we 
go further, is it certain, as they inceſſantly repeat, 
1. That luxury produces national intemperance ? 
2. That this intemperance produces all the evils 


attributed to it! ? 
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C212 A Fe V; 
Of luxury and temperance, 


HERE are two. forts of luxury: the 
firſt is, a national luxury, founded on a 
certain equality in the diſtribution of the public 
wealth, It makes no great appearance (6), 
yet extends to almoſt all the inhabitants of a 
country. This diſtribution does not permit 


the citizens to live in the pomp and intempe- 


rance of a nabob, but in a certain ſtate of eaſe 


and luxury, when compared with the citizens of 
another country. Such is the ſituation of an 


Engliſh peaſant *, compared with a French pea- 


ſant. Now, the firſt of theſe is not always the 


moſt temperate, | 
The ſecond fort of luxury leſs general (7), 


more apparent, and confined to a claſs of citizens 
more or leſs numerous, is the effect of a very un- 


equal diſtribution of the riches of a nation. This 
luxury is that of deſpotic governments, where the 
purſes of the little are inceſſantly emptyed to 


The Spartans were ſtrong and robuſt; they were there- 
fore ſufficiently well fed. The peaſants, in certain countries, 
are meagre and weak ; they have not therefore ſulicrent 


| e ee From whos we conclude, that the Spartans. 


lived in a ſlate of luxury, compared-/y with the 1 of 
ſome the; coun tries. 
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all thoſe of the great; where ſome are gorged 
with ſuperfluities, while others want what is neceſ- | 
ſary (8). The inhabitants of ſuch a country con- 
ſame bur little: he that has nothing can buy 
nothing. They are the more temperate in peer 
portion as they are indigent. _ 
Miſery is always ſober, and the luxury of ets 
governments does not produce intemperance, but 
national temperance, that is, temperance in the : 
genes number. 
Let us now ſee whether this temperance be ſo 
fruitful of prodigies as the moraliſts pretend. If 
we conſult hiſtory, we ſhall find that the people 
commonly the moſt corrupt, are the ſober in- 
habitants who are in ſubjection to arbitrary power: 
that the nations reputed moſt virtuous, are, on 
the contrary, thoſe free nations whoſe riches are 
the moſt equally divided, and whoſe citizens are 
conſequently not always the moſt temperate. In 
general, the more money a man has, the more he 
expends, and the more freely he lives. Frugality, 
a virtue doubtleſs reſpectable and meritorious in 
an individual, is always in a nation the effect of 
a powerful cauſe. The virtue of a people is almoſt 
always the virtue of necefſily: and frugality, for 
that reaſon, rarely produces 1 in pig the mira- 
cles attributed to it. 
The Aſiatics, who were ſlaves, poor, and ne- 
ceſſarily temperate under Darius and Ti igranes, 
never had the virtues of their conquerors. 


G3 The 
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The Portugueſe, like the Orientals, ſurpaſs the 


Engliſh in ſobriety, but do not equal them in 
valour, induſtry, virtue, in a word, in happi- 


neſs (9). If the French were beat in the laſt 
wars, it is not to the intemperance of their ſol- 
diers their defeats are to be attributed. The 
greateſt part of the ſoldiery are to be taken from the 
claſs of huſbandmen, and the French huſpand- 
men have an habit of ſobriety *. 

If the moraliſts continually extol ſrugality, and 
decry luxury, it is, becauſe being reſpectable in 
their own eyes, they mean to honour themſelves 


by theſe declamations ; becauſe, having no clear 


ideas of luxury, they confound it with the fre- 
quently pernicious cauſe by which it is produced; 

and becauſe they think themſelves virtuous for 
being auſtere, and rational for being diſcontented. 

Now. diſcontent 1s not reaſon. 

Let men, therefore, diſtruſt in this reſpect the 
modern moraliſts : they have but ſuperficial ideas 


concerning this queſtion. But, it will be ſaid, 


the writers of antiquity have, in like manner, re- 
garded luxury as the corruptor of Afia. They 


then deceived themſelves in like manner with 
the moderns, 


To know if it be luxury, or the cauſe of 


luxury, that one & in man all Jove of vir ap 


* 4 F 1 will reply to th, 5 it vas nit ind ed to the 
Intemperance of the ſoldiers, but ti the debauchery and effeminacy of 
de Wer! and generals, that the French army owed its defeats. 
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that corrupts and debaſes the manners of a na- 
tion, we muſt firſt determine what is meant by 
the term of a baſe people. Is it one of whom all 
the individuals are corrupted ? There is no ſuch 
people : there is no country where the order of 

the common citizens, always oppreſſed, and rare- 
ly oppreſſors, do not love and eſteem virtue. Their 
intereſt lead them to it. It is not ſo with the 
order of great men. Their intereſt is to be un- 
Juſt with impunity; it is to ſtifle in the hearts of 
men every ſentiment of equity. This intereſt 4 
commands imperiouſly over the great, but not I 
over the reſt of the nation. The tempeſt ra- ] 
|  vages the ſurface of the ſea, but its depths are 
always tranquil. Such are the inferior claſs of 
3 citizens, in almoſt every country. Corruption 
F La eee the labourers of the earth, and 
* it is they that compoſe the png part of every 


nation. ö 
4 Men, therefore, can mean by a baſe nation, | 
that only where the people in power, that 15, the - | 
governing party, are enemies to the party go- | 
verned, or at leaſt indifferent to their happineſs *. ö 

: 2 * The words corruption of manners, ſignify nothing more ; t 
v7 than the diviſion between public and private intereſt, At what 4 
Z time does this divifion happen? When all the riches and | 
- power of a ſtate is collected into a few hands. There is then þ 
W | no connection between the different claſſes of the citizens. | 


E The great, wholly directed by their private intereſt, and indif- 
= ferent to that of the public, will ſacrifice the ſtate to their par- 
ticular paſſions, Is it neceſſary, to. be revenged of an enemy, 
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and riches, of which lun itſelf is an effect, 
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Now, this indifference is not the effect of luxury, 
but of the cauſe that produces it, that is, the ex- 
ceſſive power of the great, and the conſequent 
contempt in which V hold their fellow citi- 
zens. 

In the hive of human ſociety, to preſerve order 
and juſtice, and to chaſe away vice and corrup- 
tion, it is neceſſary that all the individuals be 

equally employed, and forced to concur equally 
in the general good, and that the labour be equally 


divided among them. 


If there be any whoſe riches and Nd exempt 


them from all employment, there will be divi- 


ſions and unhappineſs in the hive. The idle 


will die of diſguſt: they will be envied without 


any reaſon for envy, becauſe they will not be 


happy. Their idleneſs, however, at the ſame 
time it is diſguſtful to themſelves, is deſtruc- 


tive to the t welfare. They will devour 


with diſcontent the honey that the others pro- 


that a | negotiation be broke off, the Gnances be neglected, a 
war be declared unjuſt, a battle be loſt ? 'They will do all, and 
agree to all, to gratify their caprice ; grant all to frog. and 


nothing to merit. The courage and diligence of the ſoldiers, 
and inferior officers, will remain without recompence. What 


is the conſequence? That the magiſtrates have no longer in- 
tegrity, nor the ſoldiers courage. That indifference ſucceeds in 
their minds, to the love of Juſtice, and of their couniry ; and 
that ſuch a nation will be held in contempt by others, and fall 
into debaſement, Naw, this debaſement will not be the ef- 
fect of its luxury, but of a too unequal diſtribution of power 
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duce z the labourers will die of hunger, and the 
idlers will not be more happy. 

Jo {ix the happineſs and virtue of a nation on 
a ſolid foundation, it muſt reſt on a reciprocal 
dependence between all the orders of citizens. 
If there be ſtateſmen inveſted with unlimited 
power, and that have not, at leaſt for the preſent, 


any thing to hope or fear from the love or hatred 
of their inferiors, then all mutual dependence 


between the great and the little will be broke, and 


| theſe two orders of Citizens, under the ſame name, 


wiil compoſe two rival nations. The man in 


- power will then indulge himſelf in all things, he 
will, without remorſe, ſacrifice to his caprice the 
happineſs of a whole nation. 


Tf the corruption of the people in power never 
is more manifeſt than i in the ages of the greateſt 
luxury, it is becauſe in thoſe ages the riches of a 


nation are collected into the leaſt number of 


hands, when the great men are moſt powerful, 


and, conſequently, moſt corrupt. 


To know the ſource of their corruption, and 
the origin of their power and riches, and of that 


diviſion of intereſts among citizens, who, under 
the ſame name, form two inimical nations, we muſt 


remount to the formation of the firſt ſocieties. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of the formation of colonies: 


\OME. families paſs over to an iſland. We 
will ſuppoſe the ſoil good, but uncultivated. 
What at the moment of debarkation is the firſt care 
of theſe families? To conſtruct huts, and turn up 
an extent of ground ſufficient for their ſubſiſtence. 
At this period, wherein conſiſts the riches of this 
inand? In its harveſts, and the labour by which 
they are produced. If this iſland contains more land 
than is neceſſary for the cultivators, the rich among 
them will be thoſe that have the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt active arms. 
I be intereſts of this riling * are at firſt 
not complicate, and conſequently few laws will 
there ſuffice: they may be almoſt all reduced to 
the prevention of theft and murder. Such laws 
are always juſt, becauſe they are made by the con- 
ſent of all, and becauſe a law generally adopted 
in a riſing ſtate, is always conformable to the in- 
_ tereſt of the majority, and contequently: wiſe and 3 
beneficent. 
We will ſuppoſe this ſociety to elect a chief: 
he will only be a chief in war, under the orders 
of whom they combat pirates, and new colo- 
niſts that would eſtabliſh themſelves in this 
iſland, This chief, like every other coloniſt, will 
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poſſeſs no more land than he has cultivated. The 
only favour they can grant him, is the choice of 
his ground. He will be in other reſpects without 


| power. 


But will the ſucceſſors to the firſt chief long 


' remain in this ſtate of impotency ? By what 


means will they free themſelves from it, and at 


laſt arrive at arbitrary power ? 


The object of moſt of them will be to fabjea 


the ille they inhabit. But their efforts will be 
vain, while the nation is not numerous. It is 


difficult to eſtabliſh deſpotiſm in a country that 


being newly inhabited, is not populous. In all 
monarchies, the progreſs of power is ſlow. Of 
this, the time employed by the ſovereigns of Eu- 
rape. in ſubjecting their great vaſſals is a proof. 
The prince who too haſtily attacks the property, 
the life and liberty of powerful proprietors, and 


would load the people with taxes, will deſtroy him- 


ſelf. All, great and little, will revolt againſt him. 


The monarch would have neither money to raiſe 


an army, nor an army to fight againſt his people. 
The time at which the power of a prince or 
chief increaſes, is that when the nation is be- 
come rich and numerous, when each citizen 
ceaſes to be a ſoldier , or when, to repell an 


There is, perhaps, but are method of preſerving an em- 
pire from the deſpotiſm of an army, and that is, by the in- 
habitants being at once, as at Sparta, citizens and ſoldiers, 


enemy, 
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enemy, the people conſent to raiſe troops, and 
keep them continually in pay. If the chief pre- 
ſerve the command of them in peace as well as 
in war, his credit inſenſibly augments ; he profits 
by it to enlarge his army. When it is ſufficient- 
ly ftrong, the ambitious chief plucks off the maſk; 
oppreſſes the people, deſtroys their property, and 
plunders the nation: for man, in general, ap- 
propriates all he can raviſh, and rapine cannot be 
| reſtrained but by ſevere laws, and Jaws are im- 
potent againſt a chief and his army. 


At is thus that a firſt tax frequently Sonn 
an uſurper with the means of impoſing others, 
till at laſt, armed with an irreſiſtible power, he 
can, as at Conſtantinople, ſwallow up -by- hs - 
court and his army, all the riches of the nation. 
The people, then weak and indigent, are attack= 
ed by an incurable malady, No law can then 
ſecure to the citizens their lives, their Property 
and their liberty. 

For want of this ſecurity, all returns into 1 
ſtate of war, and all ſociety is diſſolved. If the 
inhabitants ſtill live in the ſame cities, it is no 
longer in union, but in a common ſervitude. A 
handful of free men are then ſufficient to over- 
turn an empire, in appearance moſt formidable. 
Ik the army with which the uſurper keeps the 
nation in fetters, be beat three or four times, he 
has no reſource in the love and valour of his peo- 
ple. He and his loldiers are hated, as well as 


feared, 
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feared. The citizens of Conſtantinople regard 


the Janizaries as the accomplices of the Sultan, 


a ſet of ruffians by whoſe aid he pillages the em- 


pire. If a conqueror attempt to free the people 


from the fear of the army, they favour his enter- 
prize, . and regard him as their avenger. 
The Romans were a hundred years at war 


with the Volſci: they employed five hundred years 
in conquering Italy: they but ſhowed themſelves 
in Aſia, and it became ſubje& to them. The 
power of Antiochus and Tigranes vaniſhed at 
their ſight, as that of FOR at the fight of 


Alexander. 
Deſpotiſm is the old age and laſt diſeaſe of an 


empire. This malady never attacks it in its 


youth. The exiſtence of deſpotiſm commonly 


ſuppoſes a people to be already rich and nume- 


rous. But is it poſſible that the grandeur, 


wealth, and extreme population of a ſtate, can 


ſometimes have ſuch fatal conſequences? 
To elucidate this point, let us conſider the effects 
of extreme riches, and great increaſe of inhabitants 


in a kingdom. Perhaps we ſhall diſcover in this 
increaſe, the firſt ſeeds of a deſpoti Ic power. 


CHAP, 


9% ON MAN AND 


E N A In 


Of the multiplication of mankind in a ſtate, and of 


its effects. 


N the iſland at firſt uncultivated, in which I 
placed a ſmall number of families, if we ſup- 
poſe theſe families to multiply, the iſle will be- 
come provided with a number of labourers ſuf- 
| ficient for its culture, and a number of artiſans 
neceſſary to a nation of agricaltors : the union of | 


theſe families will ſoon form a numerous people. 


If this nation continue to multiply, there will be 
born in the iſland more men than can be employ- 


ed in cultivating the earth, and in the arts ſub- 
lervient to that cultivation. What will become 


of theſe ſuperfluous inhabitants ? The more they 
| Increaſe, the greater will be their charge to the 
' ſtate, from whence it will be neceſſary, either that 
the ſuperfluity be conſumed by a war, or that a 
law be enzCted, as in China, for the expoling of 


children (100. 
A man without property, and without employ- 


ment in a ſociety, has only three things to choſe; 
either to leave his country and ſeek a ſubſiſtence 
elſewhere, or to rob for a maintenance, or to in- 


vent ſome new article of commerce, in exchange 


for which his fellow-citizens may ſupply his 


wants. I ſhall not enquire what becomes of the 


robber, 
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robber, or voluntary exile. They no longer be- 
long to this ſociety, My only object is the in- 
ventor of a new article of utility or luxury. We 
will ſuppoſe him to diſcover the ſecret of paint- 


ing on cloth, and that this invention be to the taſte 


of but few of the inhabitants, but few of them, 


therefore, will exchange their commodities for 
his cloth (11). But if a taſte ſor this ſort of cloth 
become general, and there be great demand for 
it, what will he do to anſwer that demand? Ee 
will collect more or leſs of thoſe men I call ſu- 
perfluous, ſet up a manufacture in a convenient 
place, moſt likely on the ſide of a river, whole 
branches extend a long way into the country, 
and will facilitate the tranſport of his merchan- 


dize. Now we will ſuppoſe that the continua! 
increaſe of inhabitants gives riſe to the invention 


of ſome other commodity, ſome other article of 
luxury, and that a new manufacture be fet up. 


The undertaker, for the advantage of his com- 


5 merce, will naturally fix it on the ſide of the ſame 

river. He will, therefore, erect a building near the 
oOther's. Several of theſe manufactures will form 

a village, and then a town, that will ſoon contain 


wealthy citizens; for the profits of commerce are 


always very great, when the traders being few, 


have but few rivals. 


The riches of this town will draw the e 
thither. To partake of theſe pleaſures, the rich 
proprietors of lands will quit the country, to paſs 

_ ſome 
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ſome months of the year in the town, and for 


that purpoſe build houſes there. The town in- 
creaſes daily, becauſe poverty there finds more re- 
ſources, vice more 1mpunity, and luxury more 


means of gratification. This tow n, at laſt, takes 5 


the name of capital. 
Such are in this iſland the firſt effects of the 


great multiplication of its inhabitants. An- 
other effect of the ſame cauſe will be the indi- 


gence of the greateſt part of the people. By the 


continual increaſe of their number, there will be 
more workmen than work : competition wil! 


lower the price of labour: that workman will be 


preferred who ſells his goods cheapeſt, that is, 
who contents himſelf with the leaft profit. Then 
indigence extends itſelf } the poor ſell, the rich 
buy; the number of poſſeſſors diminiſh, and the 
laws become daily more ſevere. 


A people of proprietors may be is by 
gentle laws. Confiſcations of property, partial 
or total, is there ſufficient to ſuppreſs crimes? 
Among the Germans, Gauls, and Scandinavians, 
fines, more or leſs ſevere, were the only puniſh- 
ments inflicted for different offences. 

Where non. proprietors compoſe the greateſt 
part of a nation, it is different, They can be 


governed by harſh Jaws only: when a man is 


poor, and cannot be fined, he muſt be puniſhed 


in his perſon ; and from hence ariſe corporeal pu- 
niſhments. Now, theſe puniſhments at firſt in- 
„ flicted 
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flicted on the poor, are in the courſe of time, ex- 
tended to proprietors, and all the citizens are 
then governed by the laws of blood. All ang 
concur to eſtabliſn theſe laws. 


Does every citizen poſſeſs ſome property in a 
ſtate? The deſire of preſerving it is doubtleſs, 
the general deſign of a nation. There are few 


thefrs committed. Do the generality; on the 


contrary, live without property? Theft is the 
general aim of that nation; and robbers multiply. | 
Now this ſpirit of robber; y rechne itſelf through; 
out, neceſſarily occaſions frequent acts of vio- 
lence. | 


Let 08 ſuppoſe; that by the lo wneſs of cri- 
minal proceedings, and tlie facility with which a 
man without property can tranſport himſelf into 
another country, the guilty almoſt always eſcape 
puniſhment; and crimes multiply daily, To pre- 
vent this; a citizen muſt be arreſted on the firſt 
ſuſpicion. But an arreſt is itſelf ah arbitrary 
puniſhment, which being ſoon exerciſed on pro- 
prietors themſelves, will ſubſtitute ſlavery in the 


place of liberty, What remedy is there for this 


national evil? Is there any method by which the 
gentle laws can be recalled? I know but one, 
which would be to multiply the number of pro- 
prietors, by making a new diſtribution of the 
lands. But this diſtribution is always difficult to 
execute. Thus the unequal partition of the na- 
tional wealth, and the too great increaſe of men 
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without property, producing at the ſame time in 
an empire vices and ſanguinary laws, at laſt 
develop thoſe ſeeds of deſpotiſm, which ought to 
be regarded as a new effect of the fame cauſe “ 
When a numerous people are not, like the 
| Greeks and Swiſs, divided into a certain number 


* The evils arifing from extreme population, were known: 
to the ancients; and there were no means they did not employ 
to diminiſh it. The Socratic paſſion in Crete was one of 
them, 'This paſſion, fays M. Goques, counſellor 1n parlia- 
ment, was there authoriſed by the laws of Minos 7. 

If a young man hired himſelf as a catamite, for a certain 

term, and run away from the houſe of him with whom he 
had engaged to live, the Jaws oblige him to return, and re- 
main there till the expiration of the term. The reaſon of this 
odd law, ſay Plato and Ariſtotle, was the ſear they had in 
Crete of a too great Population. | 
It was with the ſame view that Pythagoras enjoined his 
diſciples abſtinence and faſting, They that faſt, do not get 
many children. To the Pythagoreans ſucceeded the Veſtals, 
and laſtly the Monks, who being, perhaps, enjoined the law 
of continence, for the ſame reaſon are, in fact, no other than 
repreſentatives of the ancient pederaſts. 


I This aua, certainly a very fooliſh Iaw of the auiſs Minos, and 

dich the dread of exceſſive population could by no means juſtify, 
as there avere many other obwicus means of preventing it. It is 
not unlikely, however, that the counſellor in parliament here men- 
tioned, imagined he diſcovered this law among thoſe of Minos, in 
order to palliate his own conduct. This practice, however pre- 
poſterous, was not ſo barbarous as that of expoſing their young chil- 
dren to periſh in the highways, and which was likewiſe aſcribed 
zo the aread of exceſſive population, If this cuftom, common among 
the wiſe Grecians, were to Le adopted by the moſt ignorant of the 


European nations, wwe ſhould load them, and juſtly too, with the ap- 
| Pellation 7 ebdurate Jecandrals. 
of 
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of federative republics ; but compoſe, like thoſe of 


Great Britain, one nation, the people being then 


too numerous, and too far diſtant from each 


other, to deliberate on general affairs, are obliged 

to appoint repreſentatives for each borough, city, 
province, &c. Theſe repreſentatives aſſemble in 
the capital, and it is there they ſeparate their in- 
tereſt f from that of the repreſented, 


EC H: AP. -VHE 


Of the diviſion of intereſts among the citizens, pro- 


duced by their great increaſe. 


HEN the inhabitants, by becoming 

too numerous to aſſemble in the ſame 
place, have 2ppointed repreſentatives, thoſe repre- 
ſentatives taken from the body of the people, choſe 


by them, and honoured by the choice, propoſe 
at firſt ſuch laws only as are conformable to the 


| public welfare. The law of property is by them 


held ſacred. They reſpect it the more, as be- 


ing under the inſpection of the nation, if they 
ſhould betray the confidence repoſed in them, 
they would be puniſhed by diſgrace, and, per- 


haps, by a more ſevere chaſtiſement. 
A is, therefore, as I have ſaid, when the peo- 
ple having formed an immenſe capital; when the 


complicated intereſts of the different orders of the 
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ſtate have multiplied the laws, when, to avoid the 
fatiguing ſtudy of them, the people repoſe that 
duty in their repreſentatives ; and laſtly, when the 
Inhabitants, ſolely employed in augmenting the 
value of their lands, ceaſe to be citizens, and give 
themſelves up to agriculture; that the repreſen= 
tatives ſeparate their intereſts from that of their 
conſtituents, 7 

It is then that an indolence in the minds of the 
conſtituents, and an active deſire of power in the 

repreſentatives, announce a great change in the 
ſtate. At that period, all things favour the am- 
bition of the latter. 
When, in conſequence of their increaſe, one 


people are ſubdivided into ſeveral, and that there 


are reckoned in the ſame nation the rich, the 
poor, land- holders, merchants, &c. it is not pof- 
ſible, that the intereſts of theſe ſeveral orders of 
citizens ſhould be always the ſame. Nothing, in 
certain reſpects, is more contrary to the intereſt of 
a nation, than a great number of men vithout 
property. They are ſo many ſecret enemies, 
whom a tyrant may at his pleaſure arm againſt the 
proprietors. Yet nothing is more agreeable to 
the intereſt of the manufacturer. The more ne- 
ceſſitous people there are, the leſs he will pay for 
their labour. The intereſt of the trader, is 
thereſore ſometimes incompatible with that of 
the public. Now, the body of traders is often 


the moſt Powerful in a ſtate; it includes an in- 
: finite 
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finite number of ſeamen, porters, and workmen 
of every fort, who having no other riches than 
that of their labour, are always ready to ſerve any 
one that will pay them, 

When a nation is compoſed of an infinity of 
different people, under the ſame name, and whoſe 
intereſts are more or leſs contradictory, it is evi- 
dent, that for want of unity in the national in- 
tereſt, and a real unanimity in the regulations of 
the ſeveral orders of conſtituents, the repreſenta- 
tive, by alternately favouring this or that parti- 
cular order of citizens, may, by ſowing diviſion 
among them, render himſelf ſo much the more 
formidable to all of them, as by arming one part 
of the nation againſt the other, he ſecures him- 
ſelf againſt all inquiry. 

Impunity gives him more importance, and 
more audacity. He at laſt perceives, that in the 
midſt of the anarchy of national intereſts, he may, 
from day to day, become more independent, and 
daily appropriate more authority and riches ; that 
with great wealth he can keep in pay thoſe, who 
being without property, ſell themſelves to any one 
that will buy them; and that the acquiſition 
of each new degree of authority, will furniſh 
him with new means of viveping a ſtill Feater 
power. 

When ated with this hope, the repreſen- 
tatives have, by a conduct as crafty as diſhoneſt, 
| N acquired 
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acquired a power equal to that of the whole na- 
tion, from that moment there ariſes a diviſion of 
Intereſt between the parties governing and go- 
verned. So long as the latter is compoſed of pro- 
prietors of ſufficient afluence, brave and intelli- 
gent; in a condition to ſhake, and even to deſtroy 
the authority of the repreſentatives, the body of 
the nation 1s in good condition, it is even flouriſh- 
ing. But can this equilibrium of power long 
ſubſiſt between theſe two orders of citizens? Is 
it not to be ſeared, that the riches accumulating 
inſenſibly, in a ſmall number of hands, the num- 
ber of proprietors (the ſole ſupport of the public 
liberty) ſhould daily diminiſh *. That the ſpirit 
of uſurpation, always more active in the repre- 
ſentatives, than the ſpirit of conſervation and de- 
fence in the conſtituents, ſhould at laſt turn the 
balance of power in favour of the former? To 


When a man grows rich by commerce, he adds the 
property of many {mall proprietors to his own. The num- 
ber of proprietors, and conſequently of thoſe whoſe intereſt is 
moſt cloſely connected with the national intereſt, is diminiſhed, 
On the contrary, the number of men without property, and 
without intereſt in the public welfare, is increaſed. Now, if 
ſuch men are always ready to let themſelves out to any one 
that will pay them, how can it be imagined, that the man in 
power will not make uſe of them, to zule oyer his fellow-citi« 
zens ? „ 3 5 
Such is the neceſſary effect of a too great great increaſe of 
people in an empire. It is the evil circle that has been hi- 
tkerto run through by all the known forms of government, 


what 
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what other cauſe can we aſcribe that deſpotiſm, 


which has hitherto put an end to all the different 
forms of government? 


Is it not evident, that in a 7 and populous 


country, the diviſion of intereſt among the go- 
verned, muſt always furniſh the governors with 
the means of uſurping an authority, that man' s 


natural love of power makes him always deſire? 


All empires have had an end: and it was at the 


period when thoſe nations, becoming numerous, 
were governed by repreſentatives; and when 
thoſe repreſentatives, favoured by the divi- 
ſion of intereſts among the conſtituents, have 


been able to make themſelves independent, that 


we ſhould date the decadency of empires. 


In every country, the great increaſe of inhabi- 


tants has been the unknown, neceſſary, and re- 
mote cauſe of the diſſipation of morals *. If the 
nations of Afia, always cited among the moſt 


0 3 is there no law: that c can prevent the fatal effects of a 5 


too great increaſe of inhabitants, and cloſely connect the inte- 


reſt of the repreſentors, with that of the repreſented? Theſe 


two intereſts are, doubtleſs, better connected in England than 


in Turkey, where the Sultan declares himſelf the ſole repre- 
ſentative of his nation. But if there be forms of government 


more favourable the one than the other, to the union of 


private with public intereſt, there is no one where this 
great moral and political problem has been perfectly ſolved. 


Now, till its complete ſolution, the increaſe of people muſt, 
in every government, produce a corruption of morals. 


H 4 corrupt, 
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corrupt, firſt received the yoke of deſpotiſm, it 
was becauſe of all parts of the world, Aſia was 
the firſt inhabited and poliſhed. 

Its extreme population made it ſubje& to ſo- 
_ vereigns : theſe ſovereigns accumulated the riches 
of the ſtate on a ſmall number of noblemen, and 


inveſted them with an exceſſive power; and theſe | 
noblemen plunging into luxury, languiſhed in 


that corruption, that is, in that indifference for 


the public welfare, with which hi ſtory has always ſo a 


juſtly reproached the Aſiatics. 
Alfter having haſtily conſidered the great cauſes, 


whoſe development animated ſocieties, from the 
moment of their formation to that of their deca- 
dence; after having pointed out the different 


ſtates and ſituations, through which theſe ſocieties 


paſſed, to fall at laſt into arbitrary power; let us 
now examine, why this power once eſtabliſhed, 
makes in a nation a diſtribution of riches, that 
being more unequal in a deſpotic government 


than any other, hurls it more rapidly into ruin, 
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| Of the too unequal partition of the national wealth, 


HERE is now no form of government, 


| where the national wealth is, or can be, 
'equally divided. For men to flatter themſelves 
with this equal diſtribution among a people ſub= 


ject to arbitrary power, is a folly. 


If in deſpotic governments, the riches of the 
whole nation be ſwallowed up by a {mall number 


of families, the reaſon is plain. 


When a people acknowledge a maſter who can 


impoſe taxes on them in an arbitrary manner, and 


transfer at pleaſure the property of one claſs of 


citizens, to that of another ; the riches of the 


nation *, muſt, in a ſhort time, be collected into 
| the 5 of favourites. But what advantage 


accrues to the prince from this evil of the ſtate | ? 
The following : 


* The more a prince increaſes in power, the more inac- 
ceſſible he is. Under the vain pretext of rendering his royal 
perſon more reſpectable, the favourites ſcreen him from all eyes. 
Approach is interdicted to his ſubjects. The monarch be- 


comes an inviſible god. Now, what do the favourites intend 
by this apotheoſis ? To debaſe the prince, that they may go- 


vern him, For this purpoſe, they baniſh him to a ſeraglio, or 


ſurround him by their little ſociety; and all the wealth of the 
pation | is then abſorbed by a yery few families, 


An 
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An arbitrary monarch, in quality of a man, 
loves himſelf before all others. He would be 


happy, and feels, like a private perſon, that he 
_ participates the joy and ſorrow of all that ſurround 


him. His intereſt is that his people, that is his 
courtiers, ſhould be content. Now their thirſt. 


for gold is inſatiable. If they be in this reſpect 


without modeſty, how can he inceſſantly refuſe | 


what they inceſſantly demand, without diſcon- 


 tenting his intimates, and expoſing himſelf to the | 


contagious chagrin of all that ſurround him? Few 
men have that courage. He therefore continu- 


ally empties the purſes of his people into thoſe of 


his courtiers; and it is among his favourites he 
divides almoſt all the riches of the ſtate. This 
partition being made, what bounds can be ſet to 


their luxury? The greater it is, and the more 
conformable to the ſituation in which the empire 
then is, the more that luxury is uſeful. The evil 
is only in the productive cauſe, that is, in the too 


unequal partition of the national wealth, and in 
the exceſſive power of the prince, who, but ill 
inſtructed in his duty, and prodigal from weak- 
neſs, thinks himſelf generous when he is un- 


juſt (12). 


But will not t the cries of miſery inform was of 
his diſgrace ? The throne on which a Sultan is 
ſeated, is inacceſſible to the complaints of his ſub- 
jects; they cannot reach ſo far. Belide, what is 


their 
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their happineſs to him, if their diſcontent have no 


immediate influence on his preſent felicity ? 


Luxury, as I have proved, is in moſt countries 


the immediate and neceſſary effect of deſpotiſm, 
It is, therefore, deſpotiſm, that the enemies of 


luxury ſhould oppoſe (13). To ſuppreſs an ef- 


fect, we ſhould deſtroy the cauſe, If there be a 
mean of operating a happy change in this matter, 
it is by an inſenſible change in the laws, and the 


5 adminiſtration (1 14). 
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It is neceſſary, for the happineſs of the prince 


himſelf, and his poſterity, that auſtere moraliſts 
fix the bounds of taxes ſo firmly, that the 


ſovereign can never diſplace them. From the 


moment that the laws, like an inſurmountable ob- 
ſtacle, oppoſe the prodigality of the monarch, the 
courtiers will ſet bounds to their deſires and de- 


mands; they will not aſk what they know they 
cannot obtain. 


The prince, they will ſay, muſt be leſs happy, 


He will, doubtleſs, bave about him fewer cour- 
tiers, ſuch as are leſs ſervile ; but their ſervi- 


lity is not, perhaps, ſo neceſſary to his happineſs, 


as may be imagined. When the favourites of a 


king are free Jad virtuous, the ſovereign ac- 
cuſtoms himſelf inſenſibly to their virtue. He 


does not find himſelf the worſe, and his People 


| find themſelves much better. 


Arbitrary power, therefore, only ſerves to haſten 


| the unequal partition of the riches of a nation. 
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The cauſes of the too great inequality i in the fortune 
5 of the people. 


1 N countries that are free, and governed by 


wiſe laws, no man, doubtleſs, has power to 


impoveriſh his nation to inrich a few individuals. 


In theſe countries, however, all the citizens do not 
enjoy the ſame fortune. The junction of riches 


there happens more ſlowly, but it happens at laſt. 
It is quite right, that the moſt induſtrious 


ſhould gain moſt; that the moſt thrifty ſhould 
fave moſt ; and that by riches already acquired, 
more ſhould be gained. There are, moreover, 


who accumulate weath by inheritance : and there 


are merchants, who by venturing Jarge capitals 
with their veſſels, make great profit; in every 
fort of commerce, money gets money. Its unequal 
diſtribution, e e is a neceſſary conſequence 


of its introduction into a ſtate (15). 
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CHAP. Xt. 


Of the means if preventing the {00 rapid accumulation : 


wy riches in a few Pans, 


HERE are a thouſand methods of pro- 


ducing this effect. What can hinder 2 


coople from declaring themſelves the heirs of the 
whole nation; and in that caſe, on the deceaſe of 
a very rich individual, dividing among ſeveral a 
property that would be too conſiderable for a ſin- 
oe perſon ? OD 

Why may not a people, after the example of 
N thoſe of Lucca, ſo proportion the taxes to the 
wealth of each individual, that when his land 
exceeds a certain number of acres, the tax on the 
fupernumerary acres may exceed the rent? In 
ſuch a country, there can certainly be no very 


great acquiſitions. 


A hundred laws of this kind might be invents 
ed, There are, therefore, a wokicole of ways 
of preventing a too ſpeedy accumulation of wealth 


into a ſmall number of hands, and of checking 
the too rapid progrefs of tuxufy, _ 


But can we, in a country where money is cur- 
rent, promiſe ourſelves conſtantly to maintain a 
juſt equilibrium among the fortunes of the citi- 
zens, and that the riches may not at length be 


diſtributed 
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| diſtributed in a very unequal manner, and luxury 


be introduced and increaſe 7 This project is im- 


poſſible. The rich, furniſhed with neceſſaries, 
will always employ their ſuperfluous wealth in the 


purchaſe of ſuperfluous commodities (16). Sump- 
tuary laws, they will ſay, may ſuppreſs in them 


this deſire, It is true. But the rich then having 
no longer the free uſe of their money, it 
will appear to them leſs deſirable, and they will 
make fewer efforts to obtain it. Now, in every | 
country where money is current, perhaps the love 
of money, as I ſhall prove further on, is a principle 
of life and activity, whole deſtruction draws after 
it that of the ſtate. 


The reſult of this chapter is, that money 1 


once introduced, and always unequally divided 
among the citizens, will, at length, neceſſarily in- 
troduce a taſte for ſuperfluities. The queſtion 
concerning luxury, is therefore now reduced to 
the inquiry, whether the introduction of money 
into a ſtate be uſeful or detrimental. 


In the preſent condition of Europe, all! inquiry 


of this kind may appear ſuperfluous. Whatever FE 
may be ſaid, the French, Engliſh, and Dutch, will F 


never be induced to throw their gold into the ſea. 


This queſtion, however, is in itſelf ſo curious, that 
the reader will doubtleſs conſider with ſome plea- 


ſure, the different conditions of two nations, in dne 


of which money is current, and 1 in the other is not. 
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C8: AP xt: 
Of thoſe countries where money 1s not current. 


* , 


on ? By exchange. But exchanges are trouble- 
ſome. So that there is little cratfic, and no works 


of luxury. The inhabitants of theſe countries 
may be wholeſomely fed, and well cloathed, and 
yet not know what in France is called luxury. 

But will not a people without money and 


luxury, have in ſome reſpects certain advantages 
over an opulent people? Yes, certainly: and 


theſe advantages will be ſuch, that in a coun- 
try where the value of money is unknown, 
perhaps it could not be there introduced without 


4 crime. 
A people without money, if they be intelligent, 


are commonly a people without tyrants *, Arbi- 


trary power is difficult to eſtabliſh in a country 


without canals, without commerce, and high roads. 
The prince, who raiſes his taxes in commodities, 
that is, in proviſions, can ſeldom raiſe and keep 


» We may alſo ſay without enemies. Who will attack a 


country where nothing is to be got but blows, We know, 
beſide, that a people, ſuch as the Lacedzmonians for example, 


if they be numerous, are invincible, | 


in 


HEN money has no value in a country, 
by what method can commerce be carried 
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in pay a number of men ſufficient to put his peo- 
ple in fetters. 

It would have been difficult for an Faſter mos 
narch to have ſeated and maintained himſelf on 
the throne of Sparta, or of riſing Rome. 
Now, if deſpotiſm be the moſt cruel ſcourge of 
nations, and the moſt fruitful ſource of their evils, 
the non · introduction of money, which commonly 
defends them from tyranny, muſt be regarded as 
an advantage. 
But did they enjoy the- conveniencies of. life 
at Sparta ? O ye rich and powerful! why do 
you aſk this queſtion ? Are you ignorant that the 
lands of luxury are thoſe where the prope are the 
moſt miſerable ? - 
Solely employed in gratifying your deſires, do 
you take yourſelves for the whole nation? Are you 
the only beings in nature? Have you no brethren? 
O men! void of ſhame, humanity, and virtue, 
who concenter in your own perſons all your 
affections, and inceſſantly create for yourſelves 
new wants; know that Sparta was without luxury, 
without abundance, and that Sparta was happy | 
Is it in fact the ſumptuoſity of furniture, or the 
refinements of effeminacy, that conſtitutes human 
felicity? There would then be very few happy. 
1s happineſs to be found in the exquiſite delica- 
cies of the table? The different manners of pre- 
paring their repaſts, by different nations, prove 

Wat 
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good cheer to be that only to which we have 
been accuſtomed. 


If diſhes artfully prepared irritate my appetite, 
and give me agreeable ſenſations, they give me 
alſo laſſitudes and diſorders; ſo that all things 
conſidered the temperate man is, at the end of the 
year, at leaſt as happy as the glutton Ek. Who- 
ever has an appetite, and can gratify it, is con- 


tent +, When a man is well cloathed and fed, 


the remainder of his happineſs depends on the 


manner, more or leſs agreeable, in which he fills 


up, as I ſhall preſently prove, the interval between 
à gratified and a riſing want, Now, in this re- 
ſpect, nothing was wanting to the happineſs of 
the Lacedzmonians : and notwithſtanding the ap- 


parent auſterity of their manners, of all the 


Greeks, ſays Xenophon, they were the moſt hap- 


* Now hear what bleſſings temprrance can bring, 
(Thus ſaid our friend d, and what he ſaid J . mg) 
Firſt health: the flomach (cram'd from ew'ry diſh, 
A tomb of boil'd and roaſt, and fi:fp and fiſh, 
Where bile, and wind, and phlegm, and acid jar, 
And all the man is one inteſtine war); 
Remembers oft the ſchool boy” s ſample fare, 
The eee Hache, and fpirits light as air. 
Pope's ein of 22 


5 Mr Bethel. 


- When the 8 has * and cabbage in his pot, he 
aßks not the pullet of the Alps, nor the carp of the Rhine, nor 


| the umber of the lake of Geneva, He wants none of theſe ; 
nor J neither. | 
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Py, When the Spartan had gratified his wants, 
he entered the amphitheatre; and there, in the 
preſence of the old men, and the moſt beautiful 
women, he daily difplayed the ſtrength, agili- 
ty, and dexterity of his body, and at the ſame 
time evinced, by the vivacity of his replies, all the 
acuteneſs and preciſion of his judgment. 
Nov, of all occupations proper to fill up the 
interval between a ſatisfied and a riſing want, there 
are none more agreeable. The Lacedzmonians, 
therefore, without commerce and without money, 
were nearly as happy as a people could be, | 
conſequently aſſert, from the experience of Xeno- 
Phon, that we may baniſh money from a ſtate, 
and ſtill preſerve its happineſs. To what cauſe, 
moreover, are we to refer the happineſs of the 
public, but to the virtue of the individuals ? ? The 
countries in general moſt fortunate, are thoſe 
where the . COIs are the moſt virtuous. Now, 
is it in thoſe countries where money is current, 
that ſuch inhabitants are to be found ? 3 


by 
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Of the produBtive princivles of virtue in » thoſe couns 
tries where * is not current. 


N every government, the principle the moſt 


A fruitful in virtue, is the exactitude in puniſh= | 
ing or rewarding actions uſeful or detrimental to 
ſociety. 
But in what countries are they moſt exactly . 
honoured and puniſhed ? In thoſe where glory, 
general eſteem, and the advantages attached to 


that eſteem, are the only known recompenſes. 


In thoſe countries, the nation is the ſole and juſt 
diſpenſer of rewards. The general eſteem, that 
gift of public acknowledgment, is granted only 
to ideas and actions uſeful to the nation, and 


every citizen in conſequence finds himſelf neceſ- 
ſiated to be virtuous. 


Is it ſo in countries where money is current? 2 
No: the public cannot be there the ſole poſſeſ- 


for of riches, nor conſequently the only diſtribu- 


ter. of rewards. Whoever has money can give 
it, and will commonly give it to the perſon wha 
procures him the moſt pleaſure. Now that per- 
fon is not always the moſt worthy. In fact, if 


12 and 


man would always obtain with the moſt ſecurity, 
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and the leaſt trouble poſſible, the object of his 
deſires (17), and that it be more facile to render 


himſelf agreeable to people in power, than to the 
public, it will then be the people in power he will 


| pleaſe. Now, if the intereſt of thoſe in power be 


frequently oppoſite to that of the nation, the 

greateſt rewards will then be, in certain countries, 
decreed to actions, which though perſonally uſe- 
ful to the great, are detrimental to the public, and 
conſequently criminal, For this reaſon it is that 
riches are ſo often heaped on men, accuſed of 
baſeneſs, and intrigues, of being ſpies, &c. and 
that pecuniary rewards being almoſt always grant- 
ed to vice (15), produce ſo many wicked men, and 
that money has been 11 95 regarded as a ſource 
of corruption. 

L allow cherefore that at the bead of a new 
colony, if I would found an empire, and that 
I could at my pleaſure inflame my coloniſts with 
a paſſion either for glory or money, it ſhould be 
for glory. It ought to be by making the public 
eſteem, and the advantages ifing from that 
eſteem, the active principles of theſe new colo- 
niſts, that I fhould compel them to be virtuous. 

In a country where money is not current, no- 
thing 1 is more ealy than to maintain order and 
harmony, to encourage talents and virtues, and 
baniſh vices. We perceive alſo the poſfibility in 
theſe countries of an unalterable legiſlation, which 
being ſuppoſed g good, would always preſerve the 

„„ people 
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people i in the ſame ſtate of happineſs. This poſ- 
and becomes evaneſcent in countries where 
money 1s current, 


Perhaps the problem of a RY and durable 


_ legiſlation there becomes too complicate, to be yet 
reſolved. I can only ſay, that the love of money 


there ſtilling all ſpirit, every patriotic virtue, muſt 


at length engender all thoſe vices of which | it is 
too often the reward. 


But to allow that in a new colony we ought to 
oppoſe the introduction of money, is to allow, with 


the auſtere moraliſts, the danger of luxury ? No : 
it is merely to allow that the cauſe of luxury, that 
1s, the too unequal diſtribution of riches, is an 
evil (19). It is one in fact, and luxury is, in cer- 


rain, reſpects, a remedy for this evil. At the inſtant. 


of forming a ſociety one might, without doubt, 


propoſe to baniſh money. But can the ſtate of 
ſuch a ſociety be compared with that in which the 


: erence part of the nations of Europe now are? 
Could it be in countries half. ſubject to deſpotiſm, 


where money 18 already current, and riches col- 


lected in a few hands, that a diſcerning mind 
would form ſuch a project? Suppoſing however 
the project executed; that the introduction 
and uſe of money were forbid in a country, 


what would be the reſult? I ſhall now examine. 
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Of countries where money is current. 
F among a rich people there be many vici- 


' ous, it is besauſe there are many rewards for 
vice, If there be a great commerce, it is becauſe 


money facilitates exchange. If luxury there diſ- 
play itſelf in all its pomp, it is becauſe 2 very un- 


equal partition of wealth produces the moſt ap- 


parent luxury, and that then to baniſh it from a 


tate, the money muſt, as I have already proved, 


be baniſhed with it. Now, no prince can con- 
ccive ſuch a delign; and ſuppoſe he could con- 
ceive it, no nation, in the preſent ſtate of Europe, 


would comply with his deſires. We will ſuppoſe, 
however, that ſome monarch, the humble diſci- 
ple of an auſtere moraliſt, ſhould form and exe- 


cute this project. What would be the conſe- 
quence? The almoſt entire depopulation of the 


ſtate. Suppoſe, for example, that in France, as 
at Sparta, the introduction of money, and the uſe 
of all furniture not made with the axe, ſhould 
be forbid. The maſon, the ſculpture, the coach- 
maker, the turner, the varniſner, the workers in 


fine woollen and linen, in lace, filk, &c. “ muſt 


abandon France, and ſeek a country where they 


* But en this ſuppoſition it will be ſaid, theſe workmen 
weuld return to the labour of the field, and became plowmen, 


woodmen, 
45 
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could ſubſiſt. The number of theſe voluntary 


exiles would amount, perhaps, to one fourth of 
the inhabitants. Now if the number of huſ- 


bandmen and common artificers that are neceſ- 
ſary for cultivating the land, be always in pro- 
portion to the number of Gantt mts, the exile of 
08 fabricators of luxury, would draw after it 


' many of the agricultors. The opuleat flying 


with their riches to a foreign land, would be fol- 
| lowed by a conſiderable number of their fellow- 
citizens, and by a great number of domeſtics. France 


would then be deſerted. What would be its in- 


habitants? Some agricultors, whoſe number, 
ſince the invention of the plough, is much leſs 
than when the land was cultivated by the ſpade. 
Now, in this ſtate of depopulation and indigence, 


what would become of this kingdom ? Would 


it make war on its neighbours? No: it would 
be without money (20). Would it maintain its 


own territory? No: it would be without men. 
Beſide, France not being, like Switzerland, de- 


fended by inacceſſible mountains, how can it be 
| imagined, that a kingdom depopulated, open on 
| every ſide, expoſed to attacks in Flanders and 


Germany, could repel the ſhock of a numerous 
enemy? To be able to reſiſt, the French ſhould 
bays, by their courage and diſcipline, the ſame 


8 Kc. No ſuch matter. Beſide, 8 would 5 


find employment in a country already furniſhed with a ſuffi- 


cient number of men to till the ground, and cut the wood. 
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ſuperiority over their neighbours, that the Greeks 
formerly had over the Perfians, or that the French 
ſtill have over the Indians, But no one Euro- 
pean nation has now that ſuperiority over others. 

France, therefore, deſolated and deprived of 


its money, would be expoſed to the almoſt cer- 


tain danger of an invaſion. Is there a prince 
who would on theſe conditions baniſh. riches and 
luxury from his kingdom! £ 


CHAT . 
of the boi at eobich riches retire of themſelves 


from an empire, 


HERE. is no country where riches are 
fixed, or ever can be fixed. Like the ſea, 
that by turns overflows and leaves bare different 


ſhores, riches, after having carried abundance and 
luxury among ſome countries, leaves them to dif- 


fuſe itſelf among others (21). They formerly 


abode for a time at Tyre and Sidon, paſſed from 


thence to Carthage, and then to Rome. They 
now ſojourn in England. Will they remain 


there? I know not. But this I know, that a 


nation enriched by its commerce and induſtry, 


will impoverifh its nzighbours, and at laſt make 


them unable - to purchaſe its merchandize. 


That a nation rich in money, and in papers 
repreſentative of money, and gradually increaſing 


in 
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in wealth, its proviſions and the labour of i: 
its artificers will grow continualiy dearer *, 9 
That all other things remaining the ſame , 
an oppulent nation not being able to furniſh its 
proviſions and merchandize, at the price of a poor 
nation, the money of the former will inſenſibly 9 
paſs into the hands of the latter, who becoming 
opulent in turn, will ruin itſelf in like man- 
ner (22). 1 e PS 
3 This, perhaps, is the principal cauſe of the flux 1 
and reflux of the riches of an empire. Now, 1 
riches, in retiring from a country where they = 
have ſojourned, leave almoſt always behind them, Hh 
the dung of baſeneſs and deſpotiſm. A rich na— BY 
tion that becomes poor, paſſes rapidly from de- — 
cay to entire deſtruction. The only reſource left, 
is to reſume maſculine manners, which are alone 
| compatible with its poverty (23). But nothing | 4 
is more rare than this moral phenomenon. Hiſ-. 458 
tory affords us no example of it. When a nation = 
falls from wealth to indigence, it has nothing to +3. 
expect but a conqueror and ſetters. To deliver o [ 
it from this evil, the love of glory muſt ſucceed 1 
to that of money. Now, a people that have heen 
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* Labour becoming very dear in a rich nation, that nation 
draws more from another than it carries to it. It, therefore, | 
ſooner or later, muſt impoveriſh itſelf, 

+ We know what a ſudden»augmentation was ts; in the „ | 

price of proviſions by the tranſportation of American gold into \ 
Europe. | | 
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7 a long time poliſhed and commercial, are ſcarce 
ſuſceptible of a love of glory, and every law 
"i that damps their deſire of wealth haſtens their 
by, ruin. 

1 | In the political, as in the natural body, there 
bo 8 8 muſt be a ſoul, an animating faculty that enlivens 
it and puts it in action. What muſt that be? 


= the ſeveral principles of action in nations. 


RE there any among men without deſires? 
. Scarce any. Are their deſires the ſame ? 
There are two of them common to all men. 
The firſt is, that of happineſs, 1 
The ſecond, that of a power neceſſary to pro- 
cure happineſs. 
Have Ia taſte? I would have thi power to 
gratify 1 it. The deſire of power, as I have already 
proved, is therefore neceffarily common to all. 
But by what means can a man acquire power 
over his fellow-citizens? By the fear he excites 
in them, and by the love with which he inſpires 
them; that is to ſay, by the good and the harm 
he can do them: and from hence the reſpect we 
bo have for the ſtrong, whether virtuous or wicked. 
But in a free country, where money is not cur- 
tent, what advantage can this reſpe& procure a 
bers, who for example, has contributed the moſt 
t 
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to gain a battle? It will give him the choice of 
the ſpoils from the enemy : the moſt beautiful 
ſlave, the fineft horſe, the richeſt tapeſtry, the 


moſt ſumptuous chariot, the moſt brilliant ar- 
mour (24). In a free nation, public eſteem and 


reſpect “ is a power, and the deſire of that eſteem 


there becomes in conſequence a potent prin- 
ciple of action. But is this moving principle 


that of a people ſubject to deſpotiſm, of a peo- 
ple where money is current; where the public 


are without power; where its eſteem is not the 
repreſentative of any ſort of pleaſure or authority? 
No: in ſuch a country, the two only objects of 


the citizens deſire are, the favour of the deſpot, 


and great riches; to the poſſeſſion | of which every 


one may aſpire. - 
Their ſource, it will be ſaid; is ks ius ted. 


The love of money is deſtructive to the love of 
our country, of talents, and of virtue (25). 


I know it: but how can it be imagined, that 


men ſhould deſpiſe money, which ſuccours them 


in diſtreſs, relieves them from pains, and procures 


them pleaſures. There are countries where the 


love of money becomes the principle of national 


activity, and where this love is conſequently ſa- 


lutary. The worſt of all governments, is that 
where there is no principle of action £49) A peo- 


This eſteem is really a power, which the ancients « ex- 


Preſſed by the van authoritas. 
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ple without deſires, are without action, and 
deſpiſed by their neighbours; now their eſteem 
is of more importance to the proſperity of a na- 


tion than is commonly imagined (27). 


In every kingdom where money is current, and 
merit does not lead to honours or power, let the 
magiſtrate take good heed how he damps or ex- 
tinguiſhes in the people the love of money and 
of luxury. He will ſtifle in them all principle 
of action. b VöV„»uß 


CH 4-3 x 


: os money, confi red, 5 one 2 the principle of dior. 


0 NE TJ, and papers repreſentative of 


money, facilitate loans. All govern- 


ments abuſe this facility. Loans are every where 


multiplied: their intereſts are augmented. To 
diſcharge them, taxes are heaped on taxes. Their 


burden now overloads the moſt powerful empires 


of Europe, and yet this evil is not the greateſt 


that the love of money and its repreſentative 
papers have produced. 


The love of riches does not extend to every 


claſs of Citizens, without inſpiring the governing 


party with a deſire of rapine and oppreſſion (28). | 


From hence the conſtruction of a port, an 


equipment, a company of commerce, the undertak- 
ing of a war, is pretended to be for the honour of 
wy. 12 OO 3 
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the nation; in ſhort, every pretence to plunder is 
greedily ſeized, Then all the vices produced by 
avidity, making way at once into an empire, ſuc- 


ceſſively infect all its members, and at laſt hurry 
it into ruin. What ſpecific ! is there for 
this evil? None. 


The blood that carries nutrition to all the 


members of a child, and ſucceſſively enlarges 
every part, is a principle of deſtruction. The 
ſame circulation of the blood at laſt offifies the 


veſſels, deſtroys their ſprings and produces the 


ſeeds of death. Yet he that ſhould ſuſpend this 
circulation would be immediately puniſhed. A. 
| ſtagnation for an inſtant would be a privation of 
life. It is ſo with money. Is it earneſtly defir- 

ed? That deſire animates a nation, rouſes its in- 
quſtry, enlivens its commerce, increaſes its riches 
and power; and the ſtagnation, if I may fo 


ſay, of that delire, would be mortal to certain 
ſtates. 


But do not riches, by forſaking thoſe nations 


where they were firſt accumulated, occaſion their 


ruin; and by being collected, ſooner or later, into 


a ſmall number of hands, detach them by a pri- 


vate intereſt from that of the public? Yes, 
without doubt. But in the preſent forms of go- 
vernment, this evil is perhaps inevitable. Per- 
| haps it is at that epoch a nation by growing day- 
ly more enfeebled, falls into that decadence, which, 


1s the precurſor of its entire deſtruction; and 
perhaps 
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126 ON MAN AND * 
perhaps it is thus that the moral plant, called an 
empire, naturally ſhoots up, increaſes, grows vigo- 


"_ and expires. 


c H A p. XVII. 


That it is not in luxury, but in its produllive cauſe, 
that we ought 10 Feet for the arfrrutrue principie 


of great empirese. 


HAT can we conclude, from this haſty 


examen of the queſtion I here treat ? 


That almoſt all the accuſations brought againſt 
luxury are groundleſs ; that of the two ſpecies of 
luxury, mentioned in chap, v. one of them being 
always the effect of the too great increaſe of in- 
| habitants, and of the deſpotic form of their go- 
vernmente, ſuppoſes a very unequal diſtribution 
of the national wealth; that ſuch diſtribution is 


doubtleſs a great evil; but that luxury when once 


eſtabliſhed, becomes, if not an efficacious remedy, 
at leaſt a palliative for this evil (29). Ir is the 
magnificence of the great, that daily brings back 
money and activity to the inferior claſs of citi- 

Zens. : 


The rage with which moſt moraliſts inveigh 


againſt luxury, is the effect of their ignorance. 
Let this rage be confined to a ſermon, for that 


requires rio preciſion of ideas. Works of that 
| ſort, 
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ſort, applauded by a timorous and benevolent old 


man, are too vague, too enthuſiaſtic, and too ri- 


diculous to gain the eſteem of an enlightened 


| auditory. 


What good ſenſe examines, the ignorance of 


the preacher peremptorily determines. His ſuper- 
ficial and confident underſtanding never knows 
how to doubt. Unhappy would be the prince 


who aſſented to ſuch declamations, and who, with- 
out previous changes in government, attempt- 


ed to baniſh all luxury | from a nation, where 
the love of money is the principle of action. 


He would ſoon depopulate his country, ener- 


vate the induſtry of his ſubjects, and throw their 
minds into a languor * would be fatal to his 
power. 


1 ſhall be content if theſe firſt, and perhaps ſu⸗ 
perficial ideas, that ariſe from a conſideration of 


the queſtion concerning luxury, be regarded as 


an inſtance of the different points of view from 
which we ought to confider every important and 
complicated problem in morality (30). If from 
hence is perceived all the influence that a ſolu- 


tion, more or leſs accurate, of ſimilar problems 
has on the public happineſs, and conſequently the 
ſcrupulous attention with which ſuch examen 
ſhould be made. 


Whoever declares himſelf the 8 of igno- 


rance, declares himſelf an enemy of the ſtate, 


and, 
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and, without knowing it, commits treaſon againſt 


humanity. 


Among all nations, "hers is a reciprocal de- 


pendence between the perfection of legiſlation, 
and the progreſs of the human underſtanding. 


The more intelligent the citizens are, the more 


perfect their Fc will be. Now, it is on their 


goodneſs alone, as I am going to 9 that the 


public felicity depends. 
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K (page 740 Tu averfion of an ignorant people to 


application extends even to their 


amuſements. If they love gaming, it is at games of chance 


alone they play. If they are fond of an opera, it is poems 
without words, ſo to ſay, they require. It is of little conſe- 


quence to them whether their minds be employed, if their 


ears be but ſtruck with agreeable founds. Among all their 


pleaſures, thoſe are preferred that require neither RECALLS 7 
nor judgment. 


2. (p. 77.) Why are great men, in England, more intelligent 
in general than elſewhere? Becauſe they have an intereſt ſo to be. 


In Portugal, on the contrary, why are they ſo frequently i ig- 


norant and ſtupid? Becauſe no irt urges them to in- 


ſtruction. 


The ſcience of the fr of theſe, 1s that of man x and of go- 
vernment. 8 


That of the ſecond, is the ſcience of levee couchees and | 
journies of their monarch. 


But have they, in England, thrown all thoſe lights on po- 


litics and morality, that might be expected from ſo free a peo- 

ple? I doubt it. Intoxicated with their glory, the Engliſh 
do not ſuſpect any defect in their preſent form of government. 
Perhaps the French writers have, on this ſubject, views more 
profound and more extenſive. There are two cauſes for chis 


effect. . | 
The firſt is the nate of F rance. Before the misfortunes of 


a country are exceſſive, and have entirely broke the ſpirits of 
the people, they quicken their perception, and become a prin- 
ciple of activity in them. When a people ſuffer, they would 


throw off their calamities; and that defire proguces an inven- 
tive faculty. 

The ſecond is, perhaps, t the little liberty the French writers 
enjoy, When the man in place commits an overſight, or a& 
of injuſtice, it muſt be treated with reſpect. Of all crimes 
in that kingdom, the moſt ſeverely puniſhed is complaint. 
Vor. II. K When 
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When a man would there write on the affairs of zd miniſtration, 
he muſt remount in morality and politics, to thoſe, ſimple and 
general principles, whoſe development will indicate, in a con- 
cealed manner, the route that r ought to take, The 
French writers have the moſt grand and extenſive ideas of this 
kind “, they have therefore rendered themſelves more univer- 
lally uſeful than the Engliſh; who, not having the ſame mo- 
tives to clevate themſelves to firſt and general principles, 


compoſe good works, but almoſt ſolely applicable to their par- 
ticular form of government, and their particular circum— 


ſtances; in a word, to the affairs of the preſent day. 
361-77) There is, at London, no labourer or porter, 
w 0 does not read the newſpapers, and ſuſpect the venality of 
nis repreſentatives ; and does not think in er de that 
he ought to inſtruct himſelf in his rights, in quality of a citt- 
zen. So that no member of parliament dare to propoſe a 


Jaw contrary to the liberty of the nation. If he ſhould do it, 
he would be cited by the party in oppoſition, and the public 
papers, beſore the. people, and would be expoſed to their ven- 
gance. The body of the parliament is therefore controled by 
the nation. No arm is now ſufücfently ſtrong to enchain Ren 


a people. Their ſubjeQion is therefore far off. Is it impoſſible 


J will not maintain hat. Perhaps their preſent immenſe 3 5 
preſage that future event. 


4. (p- 79.) The laſt king of Denmat k certainly doubted 
the legitimacy of a de deſpotie power, when he permitted cele- 
brated writers to controvert his rights and pretenſions, and to 


examine what limits the public intereſt ought to ſet to his 
power. What magnanimity in a fovereien! Was his future 


authority thereby enfecbled? No; and this conduct, that 


rendered him dear to his people, ought to make him for erer 
reſpectable to humanity, 


5. (p. 82.) In the heroic ages, as thoſe of flereules, The- | 
ſeus, Fingal, &c. it was by the gift of a gorgeous quiver, a 
well- -tempercd word, or a beautiful ſlave, that the virtues of 


" warrior were recompenſed. In the time of Manlius N 


1 This is evident! y the deſgn of a late F rench Treatiſe, enti- | 
tled, * L' An deux mille quatre cent guarente, and publiſhed in 


England, under © title of © Memoirs of ihe Year 7 wo chene 
hs OM handred.”? 
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tolinus, it was by the addition of two acres of territory, that 
his country diſcharged its obligations to a hero. The tenth 
of a pariſh that is now granted to the vileſt among the monks, 
would have then recompenſed a Sczvola, or an Horatius Co- 
cles. If, in theſe days, all ſervice rendered to our country be 
paid in money, it is becauſe money is the repreſentative of 
thoſe ancient gifts. The love of ſuperfluities has been, in all 
times the motive and principle of man, But in what manner 
the gifts of public acknowledgment ſhould be adminiſtered, 
and what ſort of ſuperfluities ſhould be preferred as a recom- 
pence for talents and virtue, 1s a moral problem equally wor- 
thy the attention of the miniſter and the philoſopher, 

5. (p. 84.) When great riches are diffuſed among a great 
number of citizens, each of them live in a ſtate of eaſe, and of 
luxury too, when compared with the citizens of another na- 
tion, and yet have but little money to 157 out in what i is call- 
ed magnificence. | 


Among ſuch a people, luxury is, if I Saad ſo ſay, national, 
but little apparent. 


On the contrary,where all the money is collected into a few 


hands, each of theſe have args ſums to 30 out in e 
ſity. 

Buch a luxury ſappoſer a very unequal partition of the na- 
tional wealth ; and that partition is doubtleſs a public calamity, 


Is it the fare with that national luxury which ſuppoſes all the 


inhabitants in a certain ſtate of eaſe, and conſequently a nearly 


equal partition of the ſame riches? No; this luxury, far from 
being a aire, is a public good. Luxury, therefore, is 


not in itſelf an evil. 


7. (ibid.) One may, by the number, and eſpecially be 
. fon of manufactures of a country, judge in what manner 
its riches are diſtributed. Are all the people there in eaſy 
circumſtances? All would be well cloathed. There are con- 
ſequently eſtabliſhed a great number of manufactories of ſtuffs, 
of a common quality. They are well made, folid and dur- 


able; for the inhabitants are provided with money enough to 


clothe themſelves, but not frequently to change their dreſs, 
| Are the riches of the country collected, on the contrary, 


into a few hands? The greateſt part of the people muſt lan- 


ouiſh in miſery. Now the indigent, not being able to pur- 


chaſe cloaths, many of the manufactures juſt mentioned, muſt 
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fink, What will be ſubſtituted in their room? Some manu- 


factures of ſtuffs, rich and brilliant, but not durable; for opu- 
lence, aſhamed to wear out a habit, would change it often, 


Thus in a government all things depend on each other, 


8. (p- 8;.) When I ſee, faid a great king, delicacy and pro- 
fuſion on LE table of the rich and great, I ſuſpect a ſcarcity 


among the people. Now, I like to know, that my people are 

well fed, and wel! cloathed ; I would not tolerate poverty but 
at the head of my regiments. Poverty is brave, active, 
vigilant; for it is covetous of riches, and will purſue them 
through the greateſt dangers : and becauſe man is more reſo- 
lute in conquering, than in preſerving, and the thief more 
courageous than the merchant ; the latter is more opulent, 

- and better knows the worth of riches ; 3 the thief always exag: 
| gerates their value. 


9. (p. 86.) Great Britain i is. of a ſmall extent, yet is re- 
peel by all Europe. What better proof can be given of 
its wiſe adminiſtration, and of the proſperity and courage of 


its people, in mort, of that national happineſs legiſlators 


and philoſophers propoſe to procure mankind ? The firſt by 
their laws, and the laſt by their writings. 


10. (p. 94.) The expence or conſumption of men, occa- 
ſioned by commerce, navigation, and the exerciſe of certain 
trades, is, they ſay, very conſiderable. So much the better. 


It is neceſſary for the tranquility of a very populous country, 


that the expence of this ſort, ſhould be, if I may venture 
the expreſſion, equal to the income; or that the ſtate, 48 
in Switzerland, conſume the W of its inhabitants, f in the 
wars of ſtrangers “. at | 


* This appears to be wretched policy. Mankind are in a mi- 
ſerable flate indeed, if they be obliged to murder th ee or be 
murdered by others, to avoid being too populous. av few coun- 


tries of Europe are there, that would not 2 many times the 
number of their preſent inhabitants, if the land were cultivated in 
the manner Jome countries are? Beſides, how many millions of acres 


are there in America, and other parts of the earth, which, by their 
luxuriance, ſeem to court the ſluggiſh hand of man, and to which 


the ſuperfluous inhabitants Ca very vague term) might emigrate 


in large bodies, and where they might enjoy the ſame form of go- 


11. (p 
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11. (p. 9g.) It has been ſaid, that luxury augments the in- 
duſtry of the huſbandman; and it was truly ſaid, If he de- 
fire to make frequent exchanges, he will be obliged to im- 
prove his land, and augment his harveſt, 


12. (p. 106.) Of the amount of taxes impoſed on the people, 


one part is deſtined to the ſupport and amuſement of the ſove- 
reign; but the other ought to be applied ſolely to the neceſ- 
ſities of the ſtate. If the prince be proprietor of the firſt part, 
he is but adminiſtrator of the ſecond, He may be liberal of 
the one, he ought to be frugal of the other, 

The public treaſure is a pledge in the hands of the ſove— 
reign. The greedy courtier, I know, gives the name of ge- 


nerolity to the diſſipation of this truſt; but the prince, by 


whom it is violated, commits an injaltice, and a real robbery, 
The duty of a monarck, is to be parſimonious of the pro- 


perty of his ſubjects. I ſhould think myſelf unworthy of 


„ the throne, ſaid a great prince, if, as depoſitary of the re- 
** ceipts of the taxes, I fhould . a ſingle penſion, t to en- 
6 rich a favorite, or in former“ 


The legitimate employment of all taxes raiſed for the main- 
tenance of the fate, is the payment of troops for the repel- 


ling a war from a kingdom, and the payment of magiſtrates 
for the maintenance of peace and order within the kingdom. 


Tiberius, himſelf, frequently repeated to his favorites, 1 
4e ſhall take great care how l touch the public treaſure, If I 
„ ſhould exhauſt it in fooliſh expences, I muſt refill it; and 
«if, for that purpoſe, I have recourſe to unjuſt means, it 


« will ſhake my throne,” 
13. (p. 107.) How are-we to diſtinguiſh the luxury that is 


really detriment:1? By the fort of merchandiſe expoſed in the 
mops: the richer thoſe articles are, the more diſproportion 
there is among the fortunes of the citizens. Now this great 
diſproportion, always an evil in itielf, becomes a much greater 
evil by the multiplicity of taſtes it produces. Theſe taſtes, 
contracted, will be gratified. To ebeRt this, immenſe trea- 


ſures are neceſſary. There are then no bounds to the deſire 


of riches; nothing that men will not do, to attain them. 


Virtue, honor, their country, al are ſacrificed, to the love of 
money. 


In the country, on the contrary, were men are content 


with what is neceſſary, they may be at once happy and virtuous, | 


2 Exceſſive 
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Exceſſive loxury, which i 15 almoſt every where attended by 
deſpotiſm, ſuppoſes a nation to be already divided between op- 
preſſors and oppreſſed, robbers and robbed. But if the rob- 
bers be the ſmalleſt number, why are they nor cruſhed by 
the efforts of the majority? To what do they owe their ſe- 
curity? To the impoſſibility the robbed find in giving the 
word, and of all aſſembling on the ſame day. Beſide, the op- 


Preſſor, with the money he has already plundered, can levy 


an army to attack the oppreſſed, and conquer them in de- 
tached parties. Thus the plundering cf a nation, ſubject to 


: defporiſm, continues, till at laſt depopulation, and the miſery 


of the people, have made them both, oppreſſors and oppreſſed, 
ſubject to the yoke of a neighbouring power, A nation, 
in that ſtate, is compoſed of none but indigents without cou- 


rage, and robbers without jullice, It is Cebaſed, and deſtitute 


of virtue, 
It is not ſo in a country were riches, being ia a manner 


equally divided among the inhabitants, they are all in a ſtate 


ot competency, when compared with the people of other 


countries. 585 125 country, no man is rich enough to enſlave 


his compatriots. Each one, reſtrained by his neighbour, 15 
more Wes to preſerve than uſurp. The deſire of conſer- 


vation there becomes the general and dominant defire of 
the Jargeit and richeſt part of the nation. Now, it is this 
deſire, "ud the ſtate of eaſe among the. inhabitants, together 


with a reſpect for the property of others, that, in every peo- 
ple, fecundates the ſeeds of virtue, juſtice, and happineſs. It 
15, therefore, to the cauſe of a certain luxury, that we ſhould 
refer almoſt all the calamities that are imputed to luxury 
itſelf. ; . 


14. (p. 107.) The courtiers, they ſay, model themſelves 
ater their prince. If, therefore, he deſpiſe luxury and effemi- 
nacy, will they not dilzppear ? ? Yes, for a moment. But to pro- 
duce a durable change in the manners of a people, neither the 
example, nor the ordinance of a ſovereign, are ſufficient, His 


commands will not change a nation of Sybarites, into a robuſt, 


}aborious, ard valiant people, That muft be the work of the 


laws. Let the people be every day compelled, for ſome hours, 


10 labour, and every day expoſed to ſome little Wy and 


they will, at length, become robuſt and brave: for ſtrength 


and 
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and courage, ſay the king of Pruſſia and Vegetius, are ac- 
quired by a habit of labour and danger. 

15. (p. 108.) In a free country, the collection of the natu- 
ral wealth into a few hands, is made lowly ; it is the worg 


_ of ages; but, in proportion as it is made, the governmeny 


tends to an arbitrary power, and Ges mea to its diſſolu— 


tion. 


The republican ſtate is the virile age of an empire i deſpb- 
tiſm is its old age. When an empire Once be Cid, it 
ſeldom rejuvenates. Have the rich got a part of the v at 255 


in their pay? With that part, they will ſubject the ref to dei - 


potiſm, ariſtocracy, or monarchy, When any new Ne ae 
propoſed in that empire, they are all in ſavour of the rich and 


great, none in favour of the people. The ſpirit of legiſlation 


corrupts, and that corruption announces the fall of the flare, 
16. (p. 110) Nothing is more contradiQtory than the 0p!- 


pions of the moraliſts, on this ſubject, Wen they agree an, 
the utility and necefiity of commerce, in certain countrivs, they 
would, at the ſame time, introduce an auſterity of man ners, to, 


tally incompatible with the ſpiiit of commerce, 
In France, the moraiili, who! in the morning recommends to 


the government the care of rich man ufactutes, declaims ia the 


cvening, againk luxury, publie exhibitions, and tne manner 
of the capital. 

Bat, what is the object of government. when it improves 
theſe manufactures, and extends its commerce? To attract the 
wealth of its neighbours. Now, who coubts, that the man— 


ners and amuſements of the capital do not concur in the ſans 
effect? That the theatres, and actreſſes, the expences the ry 1 5 
and cauſe ſtrangers to make, are not one of the moſt luc 


parts of the commerce of Paris ? bat then, ye ale 1 
the object of your contradictory declamations 2 

17. (p. 116.) No one ſhout ade at the extreme love of 
man for money. IIis indifference {or ah wauld be a phe— 
nemenon truly ſurpriſiog, Iu every country, where riches 
are exchanged for cvery fort cf pleaſure, they muſt neceliaviy 
be as eagerly puriucd, as the pleaſures themſelves, Lo exting 
guiſh among a pcople the love of riches, would require the 


birth of a Lycgrous, and the prohibition of money, Now 
5 


what a remarkable poncurience of cirsemſtances are roguibe 
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to the forming of ſuch a legiſlator, and a poopes proper to re- 


ceive his laws: 
18 (p. 116.) From the moment honours are no longer the 


reward of honeſt actions, the manners become corrupt, On the 
the arrival of the duke of Milan at Florence, contempt, ſays 


Machiavel, was the portion of virtue and talents, The Floren- 
tines, without diſcernment and without courage, were entirely 


_ degenerate, If they ſought to ſurpaſs each other, it was in the 
magnificence of dreſs and in vivacity of repartees. 'The moſt 
fatiric was with them the moſt witty. Is there, at this time, 
a nation in Europe, whoſe preſent turn of mind reſembles that 
of the Florentines, at the time juſt mentioned? Does not the 


author, by this queſtion, mean to refer to the French nation? 


19. (p. 117.) It is not on the greater or leſs quantity of 


national riches, but on their more or leſs equal diſtribution, 


that the happineſs or miſery of a people depends. Suppoſe 


half the riches of a nation were to be anthilated, and the other 


half to be divided among the people in a manner nearly 
oqgunl the ſtate would be almoſt equally happy, and power— 


ful. This muſt be uncerflood of the internal gs of the nation, 
dd in time ef peace only) 


Of all commerce, that whoſe oily are divided into a 


great number of hands, is the moſt advantageous to every na- 
tion. The more ſubjects there are in a nation, who are free, 

independent, and enjoy a mediocrity, the more powerful that 
nation is. For this reaſon, no wiſe prince will load his peo- 


ple with taxes, nor deprive them of their eaſe, por abridge their 


liberty, either by a great number of informers, or by regula- 


tions in the police that are too ſevere or too incommodious. 


A monarch who does not regard the eaſe and liberty of his 
ſubjedts, will fee their depreſſed ſpirits languiſh in torpitude, 
Now this malady of the mind is ſo much the more diſtreſs ful, 

as it is, for the moſt part, Ae incurable, before it is per- 


ceived, 


20. (P. 119.) If the Godin of money be forbid in a 
"Nate, it muſt either adopt the laws of Sparta, or be expoſed to 
the invaſion of its neighbours. How can it long reſiſt, If being | 
always liable to their attacks, it cannot attack them in turn. 

In every ſtate, to repe] war, now ſo expenſive, it is neceſſary 
that a people have either great riches, or, with their poverty, 


the courage and diſcipline of the Spartans, 
Now 
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Now, what provides a government with great riches? Great 
taxes, levied on the ſuperfluities, and not on the wants of the 
eople. What do great taxes ſuppoſe ? Large conſumptions. 
| If the Engliſh lived like the Spaniards, on bread, water, and 
onions, England would ſoon be impoveriſhed; and being inca- 
pable of maintaining fleets and armies, would be no longer re- 
ſpekted. Its preſent power, founded on its immenſe revenues, 


would be ſoon deſtroyed, if its taxes, as I have juſt ſaid, were _ 
levied on the neceſſaries, and not on the conveniencies of the 5 
inhabitants. | # 
be moſt habitual crime of European governments, is their „ 
avidity, i in appropriating all the money of the people. Their - 25 
thirſt is inſatiable. What follows? That the ſubjects, diſ@ 1 
guſted wich their conveniencies, from the great difficulty they © | BY 


| find in procuring them, are without emulation, and without 
| ſhame of their poverty. From that moment the conſumption 


diminiſhes, the lands remain uncultivated, and the people are 16. 


plunged in idleneſs and ee 5 for the love of riches has 


for its baſis, 14 


1. The poſſibility of acquiring them. 
2. The aſſurance of preferving them. 
3. The right of uſing them. 


21. (p · 120.) Suppoſe that Great Britain were to attack 15 


India, deſpoil it of its treaſures, and tranſport them to Lon- 
don. The Engliſh would then be in poſſeſſion of immenſe 
riches. What would be the conſequence? They would firſt 
exhauſt England of all that could contribute to their pleaſures; ; 
and then draw from ſtrangers the moſt exquiſite wines, oils, 
coffee, &c. in ſhort, al! that could flatter their taſte; and all na- 


3 


any ſumptuary laws could prevent this diſperſion of their 
wealth, Theſe laws, always eaſy to be eluded, are beſde too 

invaſive of the right of property, the firſt and molt ſacred of 

all rights, But, what means are there to fix the riches of an 

empire? I know of none. The flux and reflux of money are 

in morals the effects of cauſes as conſtant, neceſſary, and power- 

ful, as in phyſics, the flux-and reflux of the ſea. 


22. (p. 121.) Nothing is more eaſy than to trace the ſeveral | 3.0 


progreſſions by which a nation paſſes from poverty to riches ; 


from the poſſeſſion, to the unequal partition of riches ; 3 Wa 


that unequal partition to deſpotiſm, and from deſpotiſm to | 


ruin, 
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ruin. A man, when poor, applies himſelf to commerce or 
agriculture, and makes a fortune. He is imitated by others, 
who in like manner grow rich. Their number increaſes, and 
the whole nation inſenſibly finds itſelf animated with a ſpirit 
of labour and gain. Its induſtry 1s thus rouſed, its commerce 
extends, and it every day increaſes in riches and power. But 
jf its riches and power are inſenſibly collected into a few hands, 
then a taſte for luxury and ſuperfluities will poſſeis the great; 
ſor riches are not acquired, if we except a few miſers, but to be 
expended. The love of ſuperfluities will excite in the great a 
thirſt for gold, and a deſire of power; they would command 
like tyrants over their ſellow-citizens They will attempt all 
things for this purpoſe, and it will be then that arbitrary pow- 
er, introCucing itſelf to the people in the train of riches, will 
by degrees corrupt their manners, aud degrade their cha- 
rade. 5 o | | 

When a commetcial nation attains the period of its 
grandeur, the ſame defire of gain that produced at firſt its 
engt, and its 5 Will thus become the cauſe of its 
ruin. 

The principle of life, that diſplays itſelf in a majeſtic 
oak, elevates its trunk, extends its branches, and makes it 
the monarch of the foreſt, is allo the ne of its nk 
tion, | | 
But may not the duration of empires be prolonged, by 
tuſpending in the people the too rapid progreſs of this deſire of 
gold? I reply, the love of riches may be weakened i in the citizens, 
but who can be ſure that they will not then fall into that Spa— 
n1ſh indolence, which 1s the moſt incurable of all political 

maladies ? | 

23. (p. 121.) The virtues of poverty are, in a nation, bo: d- 
neſs, intrepidity, ſincerity, and conſtancy; in fhort, a fort of 
noble ferocity. They are, among a rifing people, the effect of 
that ſort of equality, which reigns at firſt among all the citizens. 
But do theſe virtues remain a long time in an empire? No: 
they ſeldom grow old there; the mere increaſe of inhabitants 
is frequently ſufficient to baniſh them, 

24. (p- 123.) There are no talents or virtues that the hope 
of honours ariſing from the public elteem and acknowledge- 
ment, will, not create in a people. Nothing that the deſire of 
obtaining them will not excite men to undertake, Honours 
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are a coin, whoſe value riſes or falls according to the greater or 


leſs equity with which they are diſtributed. The public in- 


tereſt requires that they ſhould preſerve the ſame value, and be 
diſpenſed with as much equity as economy. Every wiſe peo- 
ple ſhould requite the ſervices done them by honours. If they 
acquit them in money, they will ſoon exhauſt their treaſure, 
and being then unable to MONDE talents and virtue, _ 
will be both ſtifled in their birth. 


25. (p. 123. .) When money becomes the ſole principle of ac- 


tivity in a nation, it is an evil, for which I know no remedy, 


Rewards in property would doubtleſs be more favourable to 
the production of virtuous men: but before they could be 


eſtabliſhed, what changes mult be made 1 in the eee of 


molt nations of E arope ? 
26. (p. 123.) To what cauſe is the extreme power of Eng- 


land to be attributed ? To the motion, the play of all the op- 
poſite eee The party in oppoſition, excited by ambition, 


vengeance, or a love of their ccuntry, there protect the peo- 
ple from ene The court party, animated by the deſire of 


- places or bribes, there ſuſtain the miniſter, 8 ra the ſome- 


times unjuſt attacks of oppoſition. 

The reſtleſs avidity of a commercial people, keeps the in- 
duſtry of the artiſan continually awake, and by that induſtry 
the riches of almoſt all the univerſe are tranſported into Eng- 


land. But in a nation ſo rich and powerful, how can they flat- 


ter themſelves that the ſeveral parts will always remain in that 


equilibrium of force, which now ſecures its repoſe and gran- 


deur? That equilibrium is perhaps very difficult to maintain. 


The epitaph of a duke of Devonſhire, may be hitherto applied 
to the Enpliſh: A faithful /ubjed to gced kings, a redoubtable ene- 


my to tyrants. Will that application always be made? Happy the 
nation of yhom M. Gourville could ſay. Their king, when he 


is the man of his people, is the greateſt king in the world; but when 


he would be more, be is nothing, This ſaying, repeated by Sir 
William Temple, to Charles II. at firſt hurt that monarch's 


pride; but coming to himſelf, he took Temple by the hand, 


and 3 Gouwille is "gs and I will ve the man of my 
people, 
27. (p. 124. It i 1s a Jewiſh ſpirit in the mother-country,that 


frequently carries the fire of revolt into its colonies, When 
the coloniſts are treated like negroes, they become irritated, and 


if 
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if they be numerous they reſiſt, and at laſt ſeparate themſelves, 
as the ripe fruit ſeparates from the branch, 


To ſecure the love and ſubmiſſion of the colonies, a nation 


ſhould be juſt, It ſhould frequently remember, that it-ſent to 

thoſe diſtant lands ſuch ſuperfluous people only, as were a 

charge to itſelf, and that conſequently it has no right to re- 
quire any thing from them, but ſuccours in time of war, and 
the obſervance of a ſederative treaty, to which the colonies 
will always ſubmit, when the mother-country does not attempt 
do appropriate all the profits of their labours, 

28. (p. 124.) In every country where money is current, its 
unequal diſtribution muſt at length produce a general pover- 
ty; and that kind of poverty is the mother of depopulation. 
Indigence has little concern for her children, affords them lit- 
tle nouriſhment, and brings up but few, 
I cite the ſavages of North America, and the ſlaves of the co- 
lonies. The exceflive labour required of the breeding negroes, 
and the little care taken of them, together with the tyranny. of 
their maſters, all concur to their ſterility, 

If in America, the production of negroes be nearly equal 
to their conſumption among thoſe of the Jeſuits only, it is be- 
cauſe they, being better inſtructed, 
llaves, and treat them with leſs barbarity, 


When a prince maletreats his ſubjeQs, and loads them 
with taxes, he depopulates his country, and deſtroys the acti- 
vity of his people ; for extreme miſery neceſſarily produces 
diſcouragement, and diſcouragement idleneſs. 

29. (p. 126.) A too unequal partition of the national wealth 
precedes, and always produces a taſte for luxury. When an 
individual has more money than is neceſſary for his wants, he 
gives himſelf up to the defire of ſuperfluities. 
luxury, therefore, ought to ſeek in the cauſe itſelf of the too 

nequal partition of riches; and in the deſtruction of deſpotiſm, 
| the remedy for thoſe evils of which he accuſes luxury, and 
which luxury in reality helps to ſuppreſs. Eren kind of ſu- 
perfluity has its productive cauſe. 

A luxury in horſes, in preference to Ane FE EM 
among the Engliſh, is in part the effect of the long refidence 
they make in the country. If they all reſide there, it is be- 
cauſe they'are, ſo to ſay, obliged to it by the conſtitution of 


their 


As a proof of this, 


take more care of their | 
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their government. (7 /uppo/e the author means, that they are 
obliged io viſit their * bas v0 wever is not often the 
caſe.) 

It is the form of government that directe, in an inviſible 
manner, even the taſtes of individuals. It is always to their 
laws the people owe their manners and their cuſtoms, 


30. (p. 127.) We cannot be too ſcrupulous in examinin 


every important queſtion in morality and politics. It is, if 1 


may ſo ſay, at the bottom of this examen, that ſcience and 


truth are found, The gold is found at the — of the 
crucible. On. a 
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8 E CT Tx O N VII. 


The virtues and happineſs of a people are 


not the effects of the ſanctity of their re- 


ligion, but of the ſagacity of their laws. 


c H AF. * 


Of the full influence religions have on the virturs 


and felicity of a pee ple, 


TEN, of more piety than knowledge, have 


Crites, intereſted in propagating this opinion, have 
publiſhed without believing it; and the common 


part of mankind have believed it without exami- 


nation. 
This error once aſſerted, has been almoſt every 


where received as a certain truth. Experience and 
hiſtory teaches us however, that the proſperity of 
a people does not depend on the purity of their 


worſhip, but on the excel! ence of their legiſla- 
Of what importance, in fact, is their belief? 


That of the Jews was pure, and the Jews were 


the dregs of nations: : they have never been com- 
pared. 


imagined that the virtues of a nation, its 
1 1550 and the refinements of its manners, de- 
pend on the purity of its worſhip. The hypo- 
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pared either to the Egyptians, or the ancient 
Perſians. 

It was under Conſtantine that Chriſtianity be- 
came the ruling religion. It did not however re- 
ſtore the Romans to their primitive virtues, 
There was not then ſeen a Decius, who devoted 
himſelf for the good of his country; or a F abri- 


cias, who preferred ſeven acres of land to all the 5 


riches of the empire. 


At what period did Conſtantinople become the 
| ſiak of all the vices? At the very time the Chriſtian 
religion was eſtabliſhed. Its worſhip did not 


change the manners of the ſovereigns; their 


piety did not make them better. The Moſt Chriſ- 


tian kings have not been the greateſt of mo- 


narchs, Few of them have diſplayed on the 
throne the virtues of Titus, Trajan, or Antoni- 


nus. What pious prince can be compared to 
them? 


Wat I have ſaid of monarchs, I ſay af a 


tions, The pious Portugueſe, ſo ignorant and 
credulous, are not more virtuous or more hu- 


mane than the leſs credulous and more tolerant 


Engliſh, 


Religious intolerance is the daughter of ſacer- 


It never 
makes men better. To have recourle to ſuper- 


ſition, credulity, and fanaticiſm, to inſpire men 
with beneficence, is to through oil into a fire in 


order to extinguiſh it. 


To 
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To diminiſh the ferocity of mankind, and 
make them more ſocial, they muſt be firſt ren- 
dered indifferent to the various forms of worſhip, 
Had the Spaniards been leſs ſuperſtitious, they 
would have been leſs barbarous to the Americans. 


Let us refer to king James. That prince was 
a bigot, and a connoiſſeur in theſe matters. He 
did not believe in the humanity of prieſts ; * It 
© js very difficult, ſays he, to be once a good 
= © theologian and a good ſubje&t.” 
There are, in every country, a great many 
ſound believers, and but few virtuous men. 
Why? Becauſe religion is not virtue. All be- 
lief, and all ſpeculative opinons, have not come 

monly any influence on the conduct (10 and pro- 


bity of man *. 
The dogma of fatality, is almoſt the general 
opinion of the Eaſt: it was that of the Stoics. 


What they call liberty, or a power to deliberate, 
is, they ſay, nothing more in man, than a ſuc- 

ceſſive ſenſation of fear, or hope, when he is to 
undertake ſomething on which his happineſs or 
miſery depends. Deliberation is therefore al- 


ways in us a neceſſary effect of our hatred for 
pain, and love of pleature (2). On this ſubject, 


conſult the theologians. Such a dogma, they 
will fay, is deſtructive of all virtue. | The Stoics 


* A celebrated author, in ſhewing the inutility of papiſti- 


cal Preachments, has PET proved the inutility of that religion. 
however, 
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however, were not Jeſs virtuous than the philo- 
fophers of other ſects: nor are the Mahometan 
princes leſs faithful to their treaties than the Ca- 
tholic; nor the fataliſt Perſian leſs honeſt in his 
commerce than the French or Portugueſe 


143 


Chriſtian. Purity of manners is, therefore, in- 


dependent of purity of doctrines. 

The Pagan religion, wich regard to its mora- 
lity, was founded, like every other, on what they 
call the law of nature. With regard to its theo- 
logic, or mythologic part, it was not very edify- 


ing. We cannot read the hiſtory of Jupiter and 
his loves, and eſpecially the treatment of his 
father Saturn, without allo wing, that the 


Gods did not preach virtue by example. Yet 
Greece, and ancient Rome, abounded i in heroes 


and virtuous citizens; while modern Greece, 


and new Rome, produce, like Brazil and Mex- 


ico, none but vile, ſlothful wretches, e ta- 


lents, virtue, or induſtry. 


Nov, if ſince the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity 
in the monarchies of Europe, the ſovereigns have 


not been either more valiant or intelligent; if the 
people have not had more knowledge or huma- 
rity: if the number of patriots has not been in 
any degree augmented; of what uſe then are re- 


ligions? Under what pretence does the magi- 


ſtrate torment the unbeliever (3), and cut the 


throat of the heretic (4) ? Why place ſo much 
importance in the belief of certain revelations, 


Vol. II. „„ 0 that 
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that are always conteſted, and frequently ſo con- 
teſtable; and pay ſo little regard to the morality 
of human actions? 

What does the hiſtory of religions each us ? 
That they have every where lighted up the torch of 
.- => intolerance, ſtrewed the plains. with carcaſes, em- 
148 brued the fields with blood, burned cities, and 
. laid waſte empires; but that they have never 
"8 made men beiter. Their goodneſs is the work 

of the laws (5). 98 . 

It is the banks that contain the torrent; it 
Wt the pier of puniſhment and contempt, that re- 
| ſtrains vice; and it is for the magiſtrate to erect | 
3.8 TT. that pier. 
| If morali: , politics, and legitlarion; are but 
one ard the ſame ſcience, who cught to be the 
ke true doctors of morality ? The prieſts ? No; the 
0 magiſtrates. Religion regulates our belief, and 
1 the laws our manners and our virtues. = 
What is it diſtinguiſhes the Chriſtian from the 
ie Jew, the Gueber and the Muſſulman ? Is it an 5 
N equity, a courage, a humanity, a beneficence, par- 3 

ticular to one and not known to the others? No; 3 
they are known by their ſeveral profeſſions | oft 
faith: let not, therefore, honeſty be ever con- 4 
founded with orthodoxy (6). © 
In every country, the orthodox is he that be- 
believes ſuch particular dogmas ; and throughout 
the whole earth, the virtuous man, is he that 


does ſuch actions as are humane, and conform- 
| 3 
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able to the general intereſt, Now, if it be the 
Jaws (7) that determine our actions, it is they 
that make us good citizens (8), 

It is not, therefore, by the ſanctity of their 5 
worſhip, that we ought to judge of a people's 9 
virtue, and purity of manners. Shall we carry —_ {7 
this inquiry further? We ſhall ſee, that a reli— 
gious ſpirit is entirely deſtructive of the ſpirit of 
legiſlation. 
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That a religious ſpirit is defrafiive of the pi it of — 
0 | 


an” + Ps . 2%, 
- 7 "A — = 2 * 


\ BEDIENC E to the 11 is the ane 
tion of all legiſlation. Obedience to the 
prieſt is the foundation of almoſt all religion. 4 

If the intereſt of the prieſt could coaleſce with 1 
that of the nation, religions might become the 
ſupporters of every wiſe and humane law. This 

| ſuppoſition is inadmiſſible, The intereſt of the 
eccleſiaſtical body has been every where diſtinct 
from that of the public, and confined within it- 
ſelf. The ſacerdotal government, from that of 
the Jews to that of the Pope, has conſtantly de- 

| baſed the nation where it has been eſtabliſhed. 
The clergy would be every where independent 

of the magiſtracy, and in conſequence there has 
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148 ON M AN A ND 
been in almoſt all nations two authorities, both 
fupreme and deſtructive of each other. 


An idle body is ambitious; it would be rich 
and powerful, and cannot become ſo but by de- 


priving the magiſtrates of their e „and the 
people of their property. 


The prieſts, to appropriate theſe, found their 


religion on a revelation, and declare themſelves 


the interpreters of that revelation. When any | 
one is the interpreter of a law, he changes it at 


his pleaſure, and at length becomes the author of 
it. From the time the prieſts charged them- 


ſelves with announcing the decrees of heaven. 
they were no longer men, but divinities. It 


is in them, and not in God, that men believe. 
They can in his name command the violation 
of every law contrary to their intereſt, and the 


deſtruction of cvery authority that rebels againſt 


their deciſions. 
A religious ſpirit has, for this reaſon, been 
conſtantly incompatible with a legilaative T: ſpirit, 


** At 196 time of the projected deſtruction of the palin 15 
ments of France, what indecent joy did not the priefis of Paris 
diſcover! Let the magiſtrates of every nation ſee, in that joy, 


the hatred the ſpiritual power bears the temporal. It prielt- 


hood ſometimes appear to reſpect a king, it is when he is 


brought into ſubjction by ems. and by bim they command 
the laws. 


+ Does the intereſt of the prieſt change? His religious 


ee change alſo, How often have the interpreters of 
revelation metamorphoſed virtue into vice, and vice into vir- 
tue? They have beaufed the aſiaſſin of a king. With what 


con ſidence, | 
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and the prieſt always the enemy of the magiſtrate. 


The firſt inſtituted the canonical laws, and the 


other the political laws. The ſpirit of domina- 
tion and fal ſhood e at the conſtruction of 


the firſt, and they have been fatal to the univerſe. 
The ſpirit of juſtice and truth preſided, more or 


leſs, at the conſtruction of the other; and they 


have been, in conſequence, more or Jes advanta- 
geous to nations. 
If juſtice and truth be Giſters, there can be no 
laws really uſeful, but ſuch as are founded on a 
thorough knowledge of nature, and of the true 


intereſt of mankind. Every law, whoſe baſis is 
falſnood (9), or ſome falle revelation, is always 
detrimental. It is not on ſach foundation that 
an intelligent man will erect the principles of 
cquity. If the Turk permit the principles of 


Juſt, and unjuſt, to be drawn from the Koran, 


and will not ſuffer them to be taken from the 


Veddam, it is becauſe, having no prejudice for 
the latter book, he is fearful of fixing juſtice on 


2 Tuvinous foundation. He would not confirm 


their principles by falſe revelations (10). The 


evils that ariſe from falſe religions, are real; the 


good imaginary. 


confidence, therefore, can the variable morality of the theolo- 


gians inſpire mankind? True morality, draws its principles 


from reaſon, and from a love of the public good; and ſuch 


principles are always: he ſame. 
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150 ON MAN AND 
Of what uſe, in fact, can they be? Their pre- 


cepts are either contrary, or conformable, to the 
law of nature, that is, to what mature reaſon 


dictates to ſocieties for their greateſt happineſs. 
In the firſt caſe, the precepts of ſuch religion 
mult be rejected, as contrary to che 1 5 wel- 
fare. | | | 
In the ſecond, they muſt be mined, But 


then, of what ule is a religion which teaches no- 


thing that found ſenſe does not teach without i it? 


The precepts of reaſon, they will ſay, when 


_ conſecrated by a revelation, will at leaſt appear 


more reſpectable. Yes, in the firſt moments of fer- 


vor; for then maxims believed to be true, becauſe 
they are ſuppoſed to be revealed, act more forcibly 


on the imagination, But that en thuſtaftic ſpirit 
is ſoon diffipated, 


Ol all precepts, t thoſe whoſe tuthe are . 


Keble have alone a durable command over the 
ind of man. A revelation merely from its being 


A uncertain and conteltable, far from fortifying the 
demonſtration of a moral princi iple, muſt, in time, 


obſcure its evidence (11). | 
Truth and falſhood are two heterogenous 


beings: They never go together. Beſide, all 
men are not actuated by religion: all have not 


faith, but all are animated by a defire of happi- 


neſs, and graſp at it wherever the law preſents it 


tO them. 


Principle 
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Principles that are reſpected becauſe they are 
revealed (12), are always the leaſt fixed. Daily 
interpreted by the prieſt, they are as variable as 
his intereſts, and almoſt always in contradiction 
with the intereſt of the public. Every nation, 
for example, deſires that its prince ſhould be in- 
relligent. The prieſt, on the contrary, would | 
have him ſtupid. What art does he not employ 
for that purpoſe? = 
Z There is no anecdote that better expoſes the 
; a ſpirit of the clergy, than the following fact, ſo 
9 frequently repeated by the proteſtants. 
It was under conſideration, f in a great kingdom, 
u hat books a young prince ſhould be oermitied wo. 
read, The council was aſſembled on this occa- 
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1 ſion. The confeſſor of the young prince preſided. | a 
3 There were firſt propoſed tne Decades of Livy, 1 
Y with the Comments of Machiavel, the Spirit of 5 b 
Laws, Montaigne, Voltaire, & c. Theſe works — 

being ſucceſſively rejected. I. ne Jeſuit confeſſor at of 

laſt got up, and ſaid, ©* 1 ſaw, the other day, on 1% 

© the table of the prince, the catechiſm, and the 5 "A 
French Cook : there are no books that can do 1 


« him leſs harm,” 


The power of the prieſt, like that of the cour- 
tier, always depends on the ignorance and ſtupi— 
dity of the monarch. There is, therefore, no- 
thing he will not do to render him a fot, inac- 
ceſſible to his ſubjects, and ee wich the 
cares of adminiſtration. 
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In the time of the czar Peter, Sevach Huſ- 
ſein, ſophy of Perſia, perſuaded by the vizirs, 


by the pricſts, and by his own idleneſs, that his 
_ dignity would not permit him to employ himleit 
about public affairs, Jeſt them to his favourites, 


and was ſoon after dethroned. 
e K it. 
What ſert of religion would be uſeful, 


HE principle moſt froirful in poblic ca- 


lamities, is ignorance (13). It is on the 


| per fection of the laws (£4), that the virtues of 


the citizens dei: end; and on the progreſs of hu- 
man reaſon that depends the perfection of the 


laws. To be honeſt (15), a man muſt be intelli- 
gent. Why then is the tree of knowledge ſtill 
prohibited by deſpotiſm, and the prieſthood ? 
Every religion that honours a poverty of under- 
ſtanding in man, is a dangerous religion. The 


pious ſtupidity of the papiſts does not render 


them better, What army occaſions the leaſt de- 
vaſtation in a country? Is it a religious army, 
an army of croiſades ? No; an army the beſt 


diſciplined. 


Now if diſcipline, a fear of the general, can 
ſuppreſs licentiouſneſs in the troops, and reſtrain 
with their duty, young ferocious ſoldiers, who are 
daily accuſtomed to brave death in combat, what 


cannot the fear of the laws operate upon the timid 
inhabitants of cities? 
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Tt is not the anathemas of religion, but the 
{word of juſtice, that in cities diſarms the aſſaſ- 


fn: it is the executioner that reſtrains the arm 


of the murderer. The fear of puniſhment, there- 


fore, can do all in the camp (16), and in the city 


alſo. In one it renders the army obedient and 


brave, and in the other the citizens juſt and vir- 


tuous. It is not ſo with religions. Papiſm com- 
mands temperance; yet, in what years do we 


| ſee the feweſt drunkards? Is it in thoſe the moſt 


ſermons are preached ? No; but thoſe in which 


the leaſt wine is made. The Roman catholic re- 
ligion has forbid, at all times, theft, rapine, viola- 
tions of chaſtity, murder, &c. and in the moſt 
religious ages, that is, the gth, roth, and 11th, 

Europe was peopled by robbers. What was the 
cauſe of ſo much violence and injuſtice? The too 
weak barrier of the laws, that were then oppoſed 


to crimes. A fine, greater or leſs, was the only 


chaſtiſment for the createſt villanies. A certain 
ſum was paid ſor the murder of a knight, a ba- 


ron, a count, a legate, in ſhort, even is the aſſaſ- 
fination of a prince, all had a fixed rate * 

Duelling was for a long time faſhionable 1 in 
Europe, and eſpecially in Frauce, Religion for- 
bade it, 7 they fought 9 17 day 5 Luxury 


* See vol. I. of M. Hame's Hiſtory of England. 
+ Every crime not puniſhed by the law, is a crime daily 
committed. What ſtronger proof, can there be of che inutility 
of religions! ? 
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54 ON MAN AND 


has ſince ſoftened the manners of the French; 
Duelling is puniſhed with death. The delin- 
quents are, at leaſt, almoſt all obliged to fly their 
country. There 15 no longer any duelling, 

From whence ariſes the Pein ſecurity of Pa- 
ris? From the devotion of its inhabitants? No; 
but from the regularity and vigilance of the po- 
lice (17). The Parilians of the laſt age were 
more devout, and greater thieves, Virtue, there- 
fore, is the work of the laws “, and not of reli- 
gion. As a proof of which, I cite the little : 
influence of our faith on our practice, 


-E i A P. IV. 
Of the religion of the bal | 


TORE conſiſtency in the minds of men 
would render the papiſtical religion more 


W 
detrimental to a ſtate. If, in this religion. celiba- 
cy be eſteemed the ſtate moſt perſed and moſt 
pleaſing to heaven , there could be no believer, 
if he were conſiſtent, who would not live unmar- 
ried, 


wo When a opblic fea I is given, and badly regulated, there 
are many robberies; when it is well regulated, there are none. 
In theſe two caſes, a good or bad police, Fenders the ſame men 
honeſt or rogues. 1 5 
+ It is to the im per ſectios and 33 of men, 
hy the world owes its duration. A fort of ſecret incredulity 
frequently oppoſes the pernicious effects of religious principles. 
It is wich the eccleſiaſtical laws as with the regulations of 
commerce 


HIS EDUCATION. 8 
In this religion, if there be many called and 
few choſen, every tender mother ought to murder 
her children as ſoon as they are baptized, that 
they may the ſooner and the more certainly enjoy 
eternal happineſs. 1 
In this religion, which do the preachers ſay, is 9 

the death to be feared? An unforſeen death. 
Which is to be defired ? That for which men are 1 
prepared. Where is that death to be found? On 9 


the ſcaffold. But that ſuppoſes a crime: a crime 5 
muſt therefore be committed x. | N 
II this religion, what ule ſhould be made of N 
money? It ſhould be given to the monks, that | 


they may free ſouls, by their prayers and their | =_—_ 
maſſes, from purgatory, 

When a wretch is chained to a a pile of faggots, 

3 that is going to be lighted, who would not give 1 

© his purſe to relieve The unhappy man? Who 4 

b- would not find himfelf compelled to this act by an 8 

E involuntary commiſeration? Do we owe leſs to 
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commerce, if they be bad, it is to the indocility of the mer- 
chants that the ſtate owes its riches; their obedience would 
| ruin it. 
* A fact of this 1 happened a few years fince in Profle. 
A ſoldier, as he came from hearing a ſermon on an unforſeea 
death, killed a child, Wretch! they cried, how cameſt thou 
to commit this crime? From a deſite of going to heaven, he 
replied, For this murder I ſhall be ſent to priſon, from the 
priſon to the ſcaffold, and from the ſcaffold to heaven. The 
king being informed of this fact, forbade the miniſters to preach 


any more ſermons of that fort, or even to at tend criminals at 
their execution, 


* * „ 8 D ao 
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fouls that are deſtined to remain in flame es for 
many ages ? 

A true Roman Catholic ought therefore to re- 
proach himſelf with every expence in 18 and 
ſuperfluities. He ought to live on bread, water, 
and pulſe. But the bilkop- himſelf feaſts on rich 

food, drinks excellent wine, and rides in his 
= coach *. Moſt of the Papiſts wear laced cloaths, 
=_ and ſpend more in hounds, horſes, and equipages, 
. than in maſſes. This is the conſequence of their 
1 nnconſiſtency with their: belief. On the ſuppoſi- 
N tion of a purgatory, he that gives alms to the 
1 poor, makes a bad uſe of his money; for it is 
i not to the living, but the dead, he ſhould give it, 
as it is to them moſt neceſſary. 

Formerly, more ſenſible of the misfortunes K 
the dead, more legacies were left to the eccleſiaſtics. 
Men did not die without giving them a part of 
55 their property. They, did not indeed make this 
. ſacrifice, till they were bereaved of all health to 
15 3 enjoy pleaſure, or intellects to defend themſelves 
= againſt monaſtic inſinuations. The monks where 
1 moreover dreaded, and perhaps they gave more 
from a fear of the monk than a love of ſouls. 


1 *The preſent indifference of the biſhops about purgatory, 


oF makes it ſuſpected that they are not themſelves well convinced 
XY of the exiſtence of a place they have never ſeen. Men are 
moreover aſtoniſhed that a ſoul ſhould remain there a longer 
. or ſhorter time, according to the number of ſix- penny pieces 
| that are given to ſay maſſes, and that money ſhould be more 
WE uſeful in the other world than in this, 
% Without 
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HIS EDUCATION. 157 
Without this fear, the belief of purgatory would 


have never ſo much enriched the church. The 


conduct of men and of nations is therefore rarely 


conſiſtent with their belief, or even their ſpecula- 


ive principles. Theſe principles are almoſt al- 


ways fruitleſs. 


If I ſhould eſtabliſh the moſt abford Opinion, 
and from which the moſt deteſtable conſequences 


might be drawn, if I make no alteration in the 
laws, I ſhouid make no change in the manners 
of a people. It is not a falſe maxim in morality 


that will render me wicked *, but the intereſt 1 
have to be ſo. 


T ſhall become wicked, if the laws detach my 


intereſt from that of the public; if I cannot find 
my happineſs but in the miſery of another T; and 


if by the form of government crimes are reward- 


ed, virtue negiected, and vice elevated to the poſt 
of higheſt eminence. 


Toteral is the productive cauſe of virtue and 


vice. It is not the erroneous opinion of a writer, 
that can increaſe the number of robbe rs in an em- 


5 In morality, raya Machiavel, whatever abſurd opinion we 
advance, we do not thereby injure fociety, provided we do not 
maintain that opinion by force. In every ſort of ſcience, it is 
by exhauſting che errors, that we come at laſt to the ſpring of 


truth. In morality, the thing really uſeful, 1s the inquiry after 
truth, and the non- inquiry that is really detrimental. - He 
| that extols ignorance is a knave that would make dupes. 


+ Man is the enemy, the murderer of almoſt all animals. 


W Becauſe his ſubſiſtence depends on tbeir deſtruction. 
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Pp. The dottrine of the Jeſuits favoured 1 
bery; that doctrine was condemned by the ma 


giſcrates, decency required it: (but they did not 


find that their doctrine had increaſed the number 


o robbers. Why ? Becauſe it had not changed 
the laws; becauſe the police remained equally vigi- 


lant; that they inflicted the ſame puniſhment on 


the guilty, and that except in the caſe of a famine, 


a revolution, or a ſimiiar event, the ſame laws 
mult ia all times produce nearly the ſame number 
of robbers. 


Suppoſe we would increaſe the number of 


thieves, what muſt be done ? 
Augmeat the taxes, and the 1 wants of the peo- 


: ple. 
Oblige every tradeſman to ) travel with a  purle 


of gold. 


Place __ vatroles on the highways, 
And laſtly, aboliſh the puniſhment for rob- 
bery. 


We ſhould then ſoon ſe impunity multiply 


tranſgreſſions, 


It is not, therefore, on the truth of. a FER Po 
tion, or the purity of a worſhip, but ſolely on the 
ſagacity or abſurdity of the laws, that the virtues 
or vices of the citizens depend *. The religion 585 


b Plato doubtleſs perceived this truth, when he ſaid, The 
« time when cities and their citizens ſhall be delivered from 


« their evils, will be that, when philoſophy and power being 


united 1 in the ſame _ ſhall me virtue victorious over 


66 vice. 


8 
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truly uſeful, is that which obliges men to inſtruc 
themſelves. Which are the moſt perfect govern- 
ments? Thoſe whoſe ſubjects are the moſt intel- 
ligent. The government of the Jeſuits is the moſt 
proper of all others to demonſtrate this truth. It 
is, of its kind, a chef d'œuvre of the human 
1 Let us examine their conſtitutions; we 


ſhall thereby more clearly ſee the er that 
legiſlation has on mankind, 


« vice,” M. Rouſſeau is not of this opinion. Let him kow- 


ever vaunt, as much as he will, the fincerity and truth of a 
barbarous people, I ſhall not believe it on his word, 


The fact is, ſays M. Hume, vol. i. of his Hiſtory of Eng- 
land, that the Anglo-Saxons, like all other ignorant and 


thieviſh people, proclaimed their falſity and perjury with an 
impudence unknown to civilized nations. 


It is reaſon, improved by experience, that alone can demon- 


ſrate to nations the intereſts they have to be juſt, humane, and 
faithful to their promiſes. Superſtition does not in this caſe 


produce the effects of reaſon. Our devout anceſtors ſwore to 


their treaties by the croſs and relics, and were perjured. Mo- 
dern nations do not guaranty their treaties by ſuch oaths : they 


deſpiſe ſuch uſeleſs ſeeukittes. 2 
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E 
5 the poverument of the Fefaits 


SHALL here conſider the conſtitution of 
the Jeſuits only, as relative to their ambiti- 
ous views. The Jeſuits ſought credit, power, 


importance, and obtained them in the catholic 
courts. 


What means did they employ for this pur- 


poſe? Terror and ſeduction. 
What rendered them formdiable to princes? pa 
The union of their will with that of their gene- 


ral. The force of ſuch an union is not yet per- 


. haps ſufficiently known. ; 
Antiquity affords no model of the govern- 


ments of the Jeſuits. Suppoſe we had aſked of 


the ancients the lolution of the following 8 political 
problem. 
How one man, ſrom the center of a monaſ- 


ct try, can rule an infinity of others, diſperſed 


© over different climates, and ſubject to different 
How this man, often at 


* Jaws and ſovereigns. 
e immenſe diſtances, can preſerve an authority 
ee over his ſubjects, ſufficient to make them at his 


«© pleaſure, move, act, think, and conſtantly 
& regulate their conduct by the ambitious views 


<« of their order.” 


Before 
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Before the inſtitution of monaſtic orders, this 


would have appeared the problem of a madman. 
It would have been ranked with the Platonic chi- 


meras. This chimera, however, has been re- 


alized. With regard to the means the general 


makes uſe of to ſecure the obedience of the reli - 
gious, they are ſufficiently known: 1 ſhall | not 


ſtay to explain them. 


But how, with ſo few ſubjects, does he often 


poſſeſs ſovereigns who ſo much fear? That is a 
maſterpiece of politics. 


To produce this prodigy, the conſtitution of 
the Jeſuits muſt include all that is moſt advanta- 


geous to monarchical and republican govern- 
ments. 


On the one part, promptitude and ſeerecy ir in 
the execution. 


On the other, a lively and habitual defire 1 to 


promote the grandeur of the order. 


The Jeſuits for this purpoſe muſt have a de- 


ſpot at their head, but one that is ſagacious, and 
conſequently elective (18). 


The election of this chief ſuppoſes, . 
The choice of a certain number of ſubjects; 
Time and opportunity of ſtudying the minds, 


the manners, the characters, and inclinations of | 
thoſe ſubjecls. 


For this effect, it is Weller that their Lopil 


being brought up in the colleges of the Jeſuits, 


Vol. Il. M ſhould 
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162 ON MAN AND 
ſhould be examined by the moſt ambitious and 
moſt diſcerning of the ſuperiors, 

That the election being made, the new general 


„ . be cloſely connected with the intereſt of the ſo- 
i ciety, and can have no other, 
| 5 0 Ihuhat he muſt conſequently be, like every other 
#38 Jeſuit, ſubject to the principal rules of the order. 
a That he make the ſame vows. 
wo Be, like them, incapable of marriage. 
—_ Have, like them, renounced all dignity, all 
=—_ _ relations, love and friendſhip. 
118 That, entirely devoted to the Jeſuits, he have 
oY ; „ no regard but to the grandeur of the order, and 
w_— e conſequently have no deſire, but to increaſe their 
. „ . power. 


That the obedience of his ſubjects furniſh him 
with the means. 8 
_ Laſtly, the general, hat he may be of he: ut- 
moſt utility poſſible to the ſociety, muſt be at li- 
berty to be guided entirely by his own genius, 
that his bold conceptions may not be reſtrained by 
any fear. 
PFor this purpoſe his reſidence | is placed near a 
king that is a prieſt. 

He is to be attached to this ſovereign in cer- 
tain reſpects, by a bond of one common intereſt; 
that the general participating in ſecret the autho- 
rity of the pontiff, and living in his court, may 
thereby brave the vengeance of kings. 
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HIS EDUCATION. 183 


It is from thence, in fact, in the obſcurity of 
his cell, like a ſpider in the center of his web, he 


extends his threads over all Europe, and is by 
thoſe threads informed of all that paſſes there. 


laformed by their confeſſions of the vices, the 
talents, the virtues, and the foibles of princes, 


miniſters, and magiſtrates; he knows by what in- 


trigue the ambition of ſome may be favoured, that 
of others oppoſed; this flattered, that perſuaded 


or terrified. 


While he meditates on theſe great objects, he 
ſees by his ſide monachal ambition, who holds 
before him the ſecret and awful book, in which 
are wrote the good and bad qualities of princes, 
their diſpoſitions to the ſociety, favourable or ad- 
verſe. He marks with a ſtroke of blood, the 
names of kings, who, devouted to the vengeance 


of the order, are to be blotted out from the num- 


ber of the living. If weak princes, ſtruck witch 


terror, thought there was no choice between obey- 


ing the commands of the general and death, there 
fear was not altogether panic. The govern- 
ment of the Jeſuits juſtifies it in a certain degree. 
Does a man command a ſociety whoſe members 


are in his hands, what a ſtaff is in the hands of 
an old man? Does he ſpeak by their mouth, 


and ſtrike by their hands? The depoſitary of 
immenſe wealth, can he at his pleaſure tranſport 
it wherever the intereſt of the order requires ? 


Is he as deſpotic as the old man of the mountain, 
M 2 and 
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164 ON MAN AND 


and are his ſubjects as ſubmiſſive? Do we ſee 
them at his command expoſe themſelves to the 
greateſt dangers, and undertake the moft hazard- 
5 ous enterprizes * ? Such a man is doubtleſs to be 
=_ dreaded. 
4. . The Jeſuits were ſenſi ie of this, and proud of 
7 the terror their chief inſpired ; they thought of no- 
FF thing but being ſecure in that redoubtable man. For 
1 this effect, if by idleneſs, or any other intereſt, the 
=. general ſhovld betray that of the ſociety, he would 
_ become the object of their contempt, and might 
. fear to be their victim. Now what government 
* or ſociety can be named, where the head and the 
=o members have been fo clulely and fo reciprocally 
—_— united? It cannot be wonderful, therefore, that 
= Vith means apparently ſo weak, this ſociety has 
. F time, arrived at ſo high a degree of 
1 5 power. Its power Was the effect of the form of 
=_ its government. ö 
1 = How bold ſoever were the principles of its 
1 1 morality, thoſe principles adopted by the popes, 
became in a manner the principles of the Catho- 
lic church. That this dangerous morality has 
had few fatal effects in the hands of ſeculars is not 
ſurpriſing. It is not the reading of a Buſembaum, 
or a La Croix, that makes regicides; it is in the 
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* If the Jeſuits have, on a thouſand occaſions, ſhown as much 

intrepidity as the Abyffinians, it is becauſe among thoſe teligi- 

ous, as among thoſe formidable Africans, heaven is the re- 
ward of devoting themſelves to the Wer of their chief, 
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ignorance and ſolitude of a cloiſter that thoſe 
monſters are engendered, and it is from thence 


they dart forth on a prince. It is in vain the 


monk in arming them with a poignard, would 
hide the hand from which they receive it. Nothing 


is more diſtinguiſhable than the crimes committed 


by ſacerdotal ambition. To prevent them, let 


the friend of kings and enemy of fanatiſm, learn 
by what certain ſigns they may diſtinguiſh the 


ſeveral cauſes of atrocious enterprizes. 


© H A VI. 


Of the ſeveral c- can; os of atrocious enterprizes. 


13 HES E cauſes are the love of glory, of 


ambition, and fanaticiſm. How powerful 


ſoever theſe paſſions may be, they do not com- 


monly equal in man the love of ſelf-preſervation 
and felicity. He will not brave danger and tor- 
ture, attempt any perilous enterprize, if the 


advantage attending the ſucceſs does not bear 
ſome proportion to the danger. This is a fact, 
that is proved by the experience of all ages. 
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H p. VII. 


07 atrocicus enterprizes covitred from a love of 


glory, or of our country. 


"HEN, to reſcue themſelves and their 
country from the fetters of ſlavery, Dion, 


Pelopidas, Aratus, and Timoleon, meditated the 
murder of a tyrant, what were their hopes and 
their fears? They were in no dread of the ſhame 


and puniſhment of a Ravaillac. If fortune aban- 


doned them in their enterprize, the hero, conſtant- 
ly ſupported by a powerful party, could always 
flatter himſelf with dying ſword in hand. Tf he 


were ſucceſsful, he became the idol of his coun- 
try. The recompence, therefore, bore at leaſt 


ſore proportion to the danger. 


When Brutus followed Calc to the ſenate, 
he doubtleſs ſaid to himſelf, © The name of Bru- 
* tus, that name already conſecrated by the ex- 
ie pulſion of the Tarquins, commands me to 
murder the dictator, and makes it my duty. If 
<* ſucceed, I ſhall deſtroy a deſpotic government, 


* and diſarm that tyranny which is ready to 
pour forth the pureſt blood of Rome, that I 


* ſhall ſave from deſtruction, and of which I ſhall 


„become a new founder, If I fail in my enter- 


£ prize, I ſhall periſh by my own hands, or by 
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* thoſe of the enemy. The recompence there- 


* fore is adequate to the danger.” 
Would the virtuous Brutus, at the time of the 


league, have held the ſame diſcourſe? Would he 


have lifted his arm againſt his ſovereign? No: 
what advantage would it have been to France, 
and what glory to himſelf, to have been the vile 


inſtrument of papal ambition, and the aſſaſſin of 
his maſter? 


In a monarchical government there are but two 


motives that can induce a ſubject to become a re- 


gicide; the one a terreſtrial, the other a celeſtial 


crown. Ambition and fanaticiſm can alone pro- 
duce ſuch enormous attempts. 


CH A e 


07 atrocious enterprizcs committed 2 ambition. 


HE enter prizes of ambition are always a at- 


tempted by a man in power. To induce 
ſuch a man to project them, it is neceſſary that 
when the crime is committed, the attempter may 


anſtantly reap the fruit of it; or if it fail, or be diſ- 


covered, he may till have ſufficient power left to 


intimidate the prince, or at leaſt gain time for 


flight. 
| Such was in Greece the ſituation of the gene- 


Y rals, who, followed by their armies, marched up to 
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the emperor, beat him in the field, or ſtabbed him 
on the throne. | 

Such is ſtill at Conſtantinople that of the Aga 
or Ottoman prince, when at the head of the Janiſ- 
ſaries, he forces the ſeraglio, arreſts and kills the 
ſultan; who has often no other way to ſecure 


his throne and his life, than "Oe che W of his 


neareſt relations. 
The condition of the regicide 180k always de- 


clares wich what paſſion he is animated, whether 


by ambition or religious fanaticiſm, 


CHA F, 


oO alrocious  enterprizes committed by fanatiſm. 


H E ambitious regicide is to be found in 5 
the claſs of great men only: the fanatical 
regicide is to be found in all, and moſt frequent 
ly even in the very loweſt; becauſe every man 
can pretend to a celeſtial throne and recompence. 


There are alſo other ſigns by which we may di- 
Ringuiſh theſe two ſorts of regicides. Nothing 
is more different than their conduct in the ſame 
attempt. 


When the rſt of cheſs loſes all his of eſcap- 
ing, and is on the point of being taken, he poiſons 
or kills himſelf on the body of his victim. The other 


does not attempt his own life: his religion forbid ; 
that alone gan reſtrain the arm of a man of 
ſufliciens 
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ſufficient intrepidity to undertake ſuch a crime; 


that alone can make him prefer the frightful death 
he muſt undergo on a ſcaffold, to the eaſy death 


he might give himſelf on the ſpot. 


The fanatic is an inſtrument of vengeance, that 


the monk fabricates, and employs wherever his 


intereſt directs him. 


„„ 


Of the pitied at which the intereſt of the Peſuits com- 


mando them to undertake an atrocious enterprize, 


HEN the intereſt of the Jeſ irs declines 
| when they expect from a new govern- 


ment more favour than from that which exiſts; 
when the meekneſs of the reigning prince, and the 
power of the religious party at court aſſure them 
of impunity; it is then they meditate their deteſt- 
able project. They prepare the people for ſome 
great event; inſpire them with preverſe paſſions ; 
and terrify their imaginations, either as formerly 
by predictions of the approaching diſſolution of 


the world, or of a total overthrow of religion, 
At the time theſe ideas, being put in fermenta- 
tion, heat the minds of men, and become the ge- 


neral ſubje& of converſation, the Jeſuits ſearch out 


the frantic wretch who is to aid their ambition. 


Villains of this fort. are rare. To undertake an 
enterprize of this kind, a man muſt have a ſoul poſ- 


ſeſſed 
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ON MAN AND 

ſeſſed of violent and oppoſite ſentiments ; a ſoul 
at once ſuſceptible of the laſt degree of villainy, 
devotion, credulity, and remorſe. A man at once 


170 


bold, prudent, impetuous, and wary. Characters 


of this ſort are the produce of the moſt gloomy 


and inexorable paſſions. But how is the ſoul in- 


flamable by fanaticiſm, to be diſtinguiſhed ? By 


what means can we diſcover the ſeeds of thoſe 


paſſions, which, though ſtrong, contrary, and pro- 
per to form a regicide, are always inviſible before 


they are put in action? The tribunal of confeſ- 
ſion is the microſcope by which thoſe ſeeds be- 
come viſible. 
man ſtands naked, the right of interrogation gives 


the monk an opportunity of N all the 


hidden foldings of his ſoul. 


The general, inſtructed by the confeſſions, of 
the manners, paſſions, and diſpoſitions of an in- 


finity of penitents, has the choice of too great a 
number, not to find a fit inſtrument for his ven- - 


| hog 
The fanatic 33 and the * fixed, it 

remains to ſet his zeal on fire. Enthuſiaſm is a 

contagious diſorder, ſays lord Shafteſbury, that is 


communicated by the geſture, the look, the tone of 


the voice, &c. This the general knows: he com- 
mands, and the fanatic being taken into a houſe of 
Jeſuits, there finds himſelf in the midſt of enthuſiaſts, 


It is there that being animated by the ſentiments of 


thoſe that ſurround him, he is made to believe 
that 


At that tribunal (19) where the - 
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chat he really thinks what they ſuggeſt to him, 


and by being familiariſed with the idea of the 


crime he is to commit, 1s — inacceſſible to 


remorſe. 


The remorſe of 2 moment would be ſufficient 
to diſarm the hand of an aſſaſſin. There is no 


man ſo hardened as to reflect without horror on 


an action ſo atrocious, and on the puniſhment he 
is te ſuffer. The only mean to diveſt him of 
that horror, is ſo to exalt in him the ſpirit of fa- 
naticiſm, that the idea of his crime, far from being 
aſſociated in his memory with that of his puniſh- 
ment, may ſolely excite in him the ideas of thoſe 
_ celeſtial pleaſures that are to be the reward or r his | 
| enterprize. 
| Of all religious orders, that of the Jeſuits is at 


once the moſt powerful, intelligent, and en- 


thuſiaſtic. Conſequently there is none that can 
operate ſo ſtrongly on the imagination of a fanatic, 
and none that can with leſs danger attempt the 
life of a prince. The blind ſubmiſſion of the 
Jeſuits to the orders of their general, makes them 
all ſecure in each other. Without diffidence in 
this reſpect, they therefore give an intire liberty to 
their thoughts. 
The fear of puniſhment cannot 8 their 


zeal, as they are rarely charged with committing 


a crime, till the time of its execution. Each 
Jeſuit, ſupported by all the credit and power of the 
order, knows that he is ſecure from every inqui- 
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ſeſſed of violent and oppoſite ſentiments ; a ſoul 
at once ſuſceptible of the laſt degree of villainy, 
devotion, credulity, and remorſe. A man at once 
bold, prudent, impetuous, and wary. Characters 
of this ſort are the produce of the moſt gloomy 
and inexorable paſſions. But how is the ſoul in- 
flamable by fanaticiſm, to be diſtinguiſhed ? By 
what means can we diſcover the ſeeds of thole 
paſſions, which, though ſtrong, contrary, and pro- 
per to form a regicide, are always inviſible before 
they ate put in action? The tribunal of confeſ- 
ſion is the microſcope by which thoſe ſeeds be- 
come viſible. At that tribunal (19) where the 
man ſtands naked, the right of interrogation gives 
the monk an opportunity of examining all the 
hidden foldings of his ſoul, 
The general, inſtructed by the inte of 
the manners, paſſions, and diſpoſitions of an in- 
finity of penitents, has the choice of too great a 
number, not to find a fit inſtrument for his ven- 
geance. 5 
The fanatic found, and the choice fixed, it 
remains to ſet his zeal on fire. Enthuſiaſm is a 
contagious diſorder, ſays lord Shafteſbury, that is 
communicated by the geſture, the look, the tone of 
the voice, &c. This the general knows: he com- 
mands, and the fanatic being taken into a houſe of 
Jeſuits, there finds himſelf in the midſt of enthuſiaſts, 
It is there that being animated by the ſentiments of 
thoſe that ſurround him, he is made to believe 
that 


= 
= 


and by being familiariſed wich the idea of the 


crime he is to commit, is rendered inacceſſible to 


remorle. 
The remorſe of a moment would be ſufficient 
to diſarm the hand of an aſſaſſin. There is no 


man lo hardened as to reflect without horror on 


an action ſo atrocious, and on the puniſhment he 


is te ſuffer. The only mean to diveſt him of 
that horror, is ſo to exalt in him the ſpirit of fa- 
naticiſm, that the idea of his crime, far from being 
aſſociated in his memory with that of his puniſh- 


ment, may ſolely excite in him the ideas of thoſe 


celeſtial pleaſures that are to be the reward of his 
enterprize. | 
Of all religious orders, that of the Jeſuits i is at 
once the moſt powerful, intelligent, and en- 
thuſiaſtic. Conſequently there is none that can 
operate ſo ſtrongly on the imagination of a fanatic, 
and none that can with leſs danger attempt the 


life of a prince. The blind ſubmiſſion of the 
Jeſuirs to the orders of their general, makes them 
all ſecure in each other. Without diffidence in 
this reſpect, they therefore give an intire liberty to 


their thoughts. 


The fear of puniſhment cannot damp their 
zeal, as they are rarely charged with committing 


a crime, till the time of its execution. Each 
Jeſuit, ſupported by all the credit and power of the 
order, knows that he is ſecure from every inqui- 
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that he really thinks what they ſuggeſt to him, 
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ry, till the conſummation of the attempt, and that 

no one will dare to be the accuſer of a member of 

a ſociety ſo formidable by its riches, by the great 

number of ſpies it keeps in pay, by the great inen 

who are under its direction, by the citizens it pro- 
tects, and who are attached to it by the indiſſolu- 
ble bond of hope and fear. 

The Jeſuit knows moreover, that the crime be- 
ing committed, nothing is mote difficult than to con- 
vict the ſociety of it; who laviſning gold and menaces, 
and ſuppoſing itſelf always calumniated, can con- 
ſtantly ſpread over the blackeſt crimes that obſcu- 
rity fo favourable to the Jeſuits, who are well con- 
tent to be ſuſpected of great crimes, as they there- 

dy become the more redoubtable; but who would 
not be convicted of them, as they would thereby 
. become too odious. = 

By what means in fact can they be convicted! 15 

The general knows the names of all who are con- 

cerned in a grand enterprize, and can, on the firſt 

Fufpicion, diſperſe them in unknown and foreign 

convents; where he can, under falſe names, ſecure 
them from a common purſuit, Does the inquiry 
become ſerious? The general is always ſure to 
render it abortive, either by concealing the accuſ- 
ed in the receſs of a cloiſter, or by making him 
a facrifice to the intereſt of the order. Without 

| fo many reſources and impunities, it is not won- 
derful that ſuch a fociety has dared fo much; and 
chat encouraged by the encomiums of their order, 
| | | | | 118 
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its members have often executed che moſt daring, 
enterprizes. 

We ſee there in the very form of jeſuitical go- 
vernment, the cauſe of that fear and reſpect they 
inſpire, and the reaſon why, fince their eftabliſh- 
ment, there has been no religious war, revolution, 
aſſaſſination of monarchs, in China, Ethiopia, Hol- 
land, France, England, Portugal, Geneva, &c. 
in which the Jeſuits have not had ſome ſhare, 

The ambition of the general, and the aſſiſtants, 
is the ſoul of the ſociety. There are none who, 
more jealous of dominion, have employed more 

means to ſecure it, The ſecular clergy are with- 
out doubt ambitious ; but though animated with 
the ſame patſion, they have not the ſame means to. 
oratify it. They are rarely regicides. 5 
The Jeſuit is under the immediate dependence 
of a ſuperior (20). It is not fo with the ſecular 
_ prieſt, He, mixing with the world, and diſſipat- 
ed by his employment and his pleaſure, is not 
confined to a ſingle idea. His fanatiſm is not 
inceſſantly exalted by the preſence of other fana- 
tics. Beſide, not having the power of a religious 
body, if culpable, he would be puniſhed, He is 
therefore leſs enterpriſing, and lets formidable than | 
the regular. 

The real crime of tha ls was not the de- 

pravity of their morals &, but their conſtitotion, 


* Falſe principles of morality « are only dangerous when 
they become laws, 


chair 
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their riches, their power, their ambition, and the 
incompatibility of their intereſts with that of the 
nation. 
How perfect ſoever the legiſlation of theſe religi- 
ous has been, whatever empire they have bad over 
the people, yet it will be faid, theſe ſo redoubt - 
able Jeſuits are at this day baniſhed from France, 
Portugal, and Spain: true, becauſe their vaſt pro- | 
jects were timely oppoſed. 
In every monaſtic conſtitution there is à radical 
defect, which is the want of real power That of 
the monks is founded on the folly and ſtupidity of 
mankind. Now the human mind muſt in time 
become enlightened, or at leaſt change its folly. 
The Jeſuits, who foreſaw this, where in conſequence 
deſirous of uniting in their hands the temporal and 
ſpiritual powers. They would terrify princes by 
their armies, when they could not do it by the poig- 
nard or by poiſon. For this purpoſe they had 
already laid, in Paraguay and California, the 
foundations of new empires. 
If the lumber of the magiſtrate had continued, 
perhaps, a century longer, it would have been im- 
poſſible to oppole their deſigns. The union of the 
temporal and ſpiritual powers would have render- 
ed them too formidable: they would for ever have 
held the catholics in blindneſs, and their princes 
in humiliation. Nothing better proves the degree 
of authority, to which the Jeſuits had already ar- 


rived, 
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rived, than the meaſures taken! in F rance for their 
expulſion *. | 


Why did the magiſtracy fo ily attack their 


books (21)? They, doubtleſs, ſaw the infignifl- 
_ cance of ſuch accuſation. But they ſaw alſo that 
it was this accuſation alone, which could deſtroy 


their influence over the minds of the people. All 
other means would have been ineffectual. 


Suppoſe, 1 in fact, that the act for their baniſhment | 


had contained only motives for the public good. 
Every numerous ſociety, it would have ſaid, 


is ambitious, and only ſolicitous for its parti- 


e cular intereſt. Therefore, by not having any 
e connexion with the public intereſt, it becomes 
dangerous to ſociety. With regard to that of 
the Jeſuits, it would have added, it is evident, 


chat being by its conſtitution ſubject to a foreign 


e deſpot, it cannot have an intereſt conformable 
* to o that of the e 


* When ente by the remonſtrances of their parliaments, 
we ſee kings deliver themſelves up to the Jeſuits, we cannot 
avoid recollecting the fable of the young mouſe. What a 
_ noiſy animal I juſt now met! he ſays to his mother, they call it 


a cock. I ſhudder with fear. I ſhould not have been able to . 
have got hither, had it not been for the preſence ofa very gen- 
tle animal; it ſeems to be of our kind. Its name is a cat. O 


my ſon, it is of the latter you muſt beware. 


+ The magiſtrates may without doubt apply to the Tefuit 
_ theſe words of Hobbes to the popiſh prieſts. ** You are, he 


* ſays, a confederation of ambitious knaves, Eager to rule 


over the people, you endeavour, by virtue of myſteries and 
** nonſenſe, to extinguiſh in them the lights of reaſon, and of 


© the Goſpel. To believe in the truth of a prieſt, ſays, on 


66 this 
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The extreme extent of the commerce of the 
£ Jeſuits, may be deſtructive to that of the nation: 


and the immenſe riches they gain by that com- 


* merce , being tranſported, at the pleaſure of 
< their general; into China, Spain, Germany, 
“Italy, hee. cannot but impoveriſh a nation.” 


To conclude, a fociety become conſpicuous by 


atrocious attempts without number ; a ſociety com- 


poſed of men of ſobriety, who to multiply their 


partiſans, offer protections, credit, and riches, to 
their friends; perſecution, calamity, and death to 


their enemies, is certainly a ſociety whoſe pro- 
jects muſt be at once boundleſs, and deſtructive | 


of the general happineſs. 


How reaſonable ſoever theſe motives may be, 
they would have made but little impreſſion, and the 
powerful and protected order of the Jeſuits would 
never have been ſacrificed to realon, and the pub- 


lic good. 


* this ſubjeRt, the poet Lee, is to confide i in the iniles of the 


cc great, in the tears of a harlor, in the oaths of a tradeſman, 
« and in the grief of an heir.” 


The riches of the Jeſuits are immenſe, they ſow not, nei- 
ther do they dig, and yet, ſays Shakeſpeare, it is they that ga- 


ther all the fruits of the earth. ey even Preſs out the very 
| Juice of poveny-. 


CHAP. 
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<< = A Abs 
That FJanſemſm alone could deſtroy the Jeſuils, 


0 attack the Jeſuits with advantage, what 
ſhould be done? Oppoſe paſſion to paſſion, 


ſect to ſect, fanatiſm to fanatiſm. The Janſeniſts 


ſhould be armed againſt them. Now, the Janſeniſt, 
inſenſible, by devotion (22) or ſtupidity, to the 


misfortunes of his fellows, would never have op- 
poſed the Jeſuits, if they had regarded them only 


as enemies of the public. The magiſtrates were 


ſenſible of this, and knew that to animate 


them againſt the Jeſuits, their imaginations muſt 


be heated: and by ſuch a book as that of the Aſ- | 


ſertions, their ears muſt be inceſſantly filled with 
the words impudicity, the fin of Philoſophy, magic, 

aſtrology, idolatry, &c. 

| The magiſtrates have been FD 1 Þ with 
theſe 1 They have, it is ſaid, degraded 


| their character and their dignity, by preſenting 


themſelves to the public under the form of con- 
trovertiſts (23). Doubtleſs, neither princes nor 


_ magiſtrates ought to follow the vile profeſſion of 


ſophiſters and theologians, The diſputes of the 


ſchools contract the mind, and are incompatible 


with the grand views of adminiſtration (24). 
If theſe matters be treated with too much im- 
portance they announce the greateſt evils. They 
Vol. II. N preſage 
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fect is not to be found among any people, the 
reaſon is, becauſe in its eſtabliſnment it is neceſſa- 


%% n MAN AND. 
preſage a St. Bartholomew. The golden age of 


a nation is not that of controverſies. However, if 
at the time of the affair of the Jeſuits, the magiſ- 
trates of France had but little credit and autho- 
rity: if the ſituation of the parliaments, with re- 
gard to the Jeſuits, was ſuch, that they could not 


ſerve the public but under pretexts, and by mo- 
tives different from thoſe that really determined 


them ; why ſhould they not make uſe of them, and 


profit by the contempt into which the books and 
the morals of the Jeſuits were fallen, to deliver 


France from monks, become ſo formidable by 


their power, their intrigues, their riches, their am- 
bition (25), and above all, by their conſtitution, 
which furniſhed them with means to enſlave the 
minds of men? 

The real crime of the Jeſuire was the excellence 
of their government; that excellence was every 


where deftrudtive of the public happineſs. 


It muſt be confeſſed that the Jeſuits have been 


one of the moſt cruel. ſcourges of nations; but 
without them we ſhould never have perfectly 


known what a body of laws directed to one end, 


was capable of operating on men. 


What did the Jeſuits purſue? The power and 


riches of their order. Now, no legiſlation with ſo 


few means, has better accompliſhed that grand 
object. If an example of a government ſo per- 


vr 
- # we 
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ry to have, like Romulus, a new empire to 
found. 7M 


Now mankind are rarely in that ſituation, and 


in any other, perhaps, it is impoſivie to form fo 
. a . 


. 1 A: F XII. 


The examination of this ruth; 


"HEN a man eſtabliſhes new laws in an 


empire, it is either in quality of a magi- 
| ftrate appointed by the people to correct the 
ancient legiſlation, or in quality of victor, 


that is, under the title of conqueſt. Such 


were the different poſitions in which were Solon 
on the one part, Alexander and Tamerlane on 
the other. | 

la the firſt of theſe poſitions the magiſtrate, as 
Solon lamented, is. forced to conform to the man- 
ners and taſtes of thoſe that employ him. They 


do not require an excellent legiſlation : it would : 


be too diſcordant with. their manners and their 
taſtes, They ſimply require the correction of 
ſome abuſes crept into their preſent form of go- 
vernment : the magiſtrate conſequently cannot 
give a full ſcope to "his genius. He cannot at- 
tempt a grand plan, or the eſtabliſhment of a per- 
tet government. 
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In the ſecond of theſe poſitions, what does 


the conqueror at firſt propoſe? To eſtabliſh 
his authority over nations impoveriſhed, ex- 


hauſted by war, and ſtill irritated by their de- 


feat. If he impoſe ſome of the Jaws of his 
own country, it is by adopting a part of theirs. 
The evils that reſult from a mixture of laws, 


often contradictory to each other, concern him 5 


ttle. 


the victor can conceive the vaſt project of a per- 


fect legiſlation. The ſtill uncertain poſſeſſor of : 


2 new crown, the only matter he then re- 
quires of his new ſubjects, is their ſubmiſſion : 


and when will he concern himſelf about their 


felicity? 


There is no ks to whom a temple has not 


been erected : no ſcience that has not been cul- 


tivated in ſome academy: no academy where ſome 
prize has not been propoſed for the ſolution of 


certain problems in mechanics, agriculture, optics, 


aſtronomy, mechanics, &c. By what fatality have 
the ſciences of morality and politics, without diſ- 


pute the moſt important of all, and that contri- 


bute the moſt to the national felicity, been hither- 


to without public ſchools ? 

What proof more ſtriking of the be 
rence of men for the happinck of their fel· 
lows ? (20) „ | = 
2 . 3 Why 


It is not immediately after conqueſt that 
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Why have not people in power already inſti- 
tuted academies of morality and politics. Do 


they fear that ſuch academies ſhould at laſt reſolve 
the problem of an excellent legiſlation, and ſecure 
the perpetual felicity of the people? They would 
doubtleſs fear it, if they ſuſpected that the public 
felicity required a ſacrifice of the leaft part of their 
authority. There is but one intereſt that does not 


oppoſe the national intereſt, which is that of the 


weak. The prince commonly ſees nothing in 
nature but himſelf, What intereſt can he have in 


the felicity of his ſubjects? Can he love them 


when he loads them with fetters? Is it from the 
car of victory, and the throne of deſpotiſm, that 
he can give them uſeful laws? Drunk with ſuc= | 
ceſs, what imports to a conqueror the felicity of 


his ſlaves? ?; 5 
With regard to the magiſtrate charged by a re- 


public wh the reformation of its laws, he has 
uſually too many different intereſts to manage, 
and too many different opinions to reconcile, to 
effect any thing great and ſimple of this nature. It 
appertains to the founder of a colony only, who 
commands over men as yet without prejudices 
and habits, to reſolve the problem of an excellent 
legiſlation, Nothing in this ſituation can impede 
the progreſs of his genius, nor oppoſe the eſta- 
bliſhment of the moſt ſagacious laws. Their 


perfection can have no bounds but thoſe of his 
capacity, 


F 


1 „ 
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But w by are the monaſtic laws, with regard tq 
the object they propoſe, the leaſt imperfect of all 
others? Becauſe the founder of a religious order, 


is in the ſame ſituation as the founder of a colony, 


Ignatius, when tracing in ſilence and retreat 


the plan of his order, was not impeded by the 
taltes and opinions of his future ſubjects. His 
regulations made, and his order eſtabliſhed, he 
was ſurrounded by novices, the more ſubmiſſive to 


his rules as they embraced them voluntarily, and 


conſequently approved the rules they were bound to 


obſerve. Can it then be ſurpriſing, that in their 


8 kind, ſuch regulations are more perfect than thoſe 
of any nation? 1 


Of all ſtudies, that of the ſeveral monaſtic con- 


ſtitutions is perhaps the moſt curious, and moſt 


inſtructive for magiſtrates, | philoſophers, and 
ſtateſmen in general. They are experiments 


in miniature, that by diſcovering the ſecret cauſes 
of the felicity, grandeur, and power of the ſeveral 
religious orders prove, as I propoſed to ſhow, that 


it is not on religion, nor on what they call mora- 


lity, nearly the ſame among all nations and all 


monks, but on legiſlation alone, that depend the 
vices, the virtues, the power, and telicity of a 


people. 


The laws are the ſoul of an empire, the inſtru- 
ments of public felicity. Theſe inſtruments at 
hrſt rude, may become every day more improved. 
bode bats, Bret ante Bras th oy 
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But to what degree may they be improved, and 
how far may the excellence of a legiſlation in- 
creaſe the happineſs of a people “? To reſolve 


this queſtion, we muſt firſt know wherein con- 
ſiſts the © happineſs of individuals, | 


* Among the different ;eligious orders, thoſe whoſe govern- 
ment approaches the neareſt to the form of a republic, and 
whoſe ſubjects are the moſt free and moſt happy, are in gene- 
ral thoſe whoſe' manners are the beſt, and whoſe morals are the 


leaſt erroneous, Such are the Doctrinarians and the Oratorians, 


Mx ROTES. 
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Yo (age 144.) LL the French boaſt of being affec- 
tionate friends. When the Treatife 
on the Mind appeared, they railed loudly againſt the chap. 
ter on friendſhip. One would have thought Paris was peopled 
with Oreſtes and Pylades. It is in this nation, however, that 
the military law obliges a ſoldier to ſhoot his companion, and 
his friend, who is a deſerter. The eſtabliſhment of ſuch a law 
does not prove a great reſpect for friendſhip in the govern, 
ment; nor the obedience to it; a Ree: tenderneſs for their 
friends among the people, 

2, (ibid.) Whoever, ſay the Stoics, defires to injure 
himſelf, and without motives ſhould throw himſelf into the 
fire, the ſea, or out of a window, would be juſtly thought a 
madman, for in his natural ſtate man purſues pleaſure and 
flies pain, and in all his actions is neceſſarily determined 
by a defire of happinels, real or apparent, Man, therefore, 
is not free, His will is as neceſſarily the effect of his ideas, 
and conſequentiy of his ſenſations, as pain is the effect of a 
blow. Beſide, add the Stoics, is there a ſingle inſtant when 
the liberty of man can be referred to the different operations of : 
the ſame mind? | 
. If, for example, the ſame thing cannot, at the ſame inftant, 
be and not be, it is not therefore poſſible, 

That at the moment the mind acts, it could act other- 
wiſe; 

That at the moment it Gen it could choſe e - 

That at the moment it deliberates, it could deliberate 

_ Otherwiſe; 

That at the moment it Fin It could will carwith; 

Now if it be my will, ſuch as it is, that makes me delibe- 
rate; if my deliberation, ſuch as it is, makes me chooſe; if 

my choice, ſach as it is, makes me act; and if when I deli- 
| berated, it was not poſſible for me (copſidering the love have 
for myſelf ) not to deliberate; it is evident that liberty does 
not conſiſt in the actual volition, nor in the actual delibera- 
tion, nor in the actual choice, nor in the actual action, and, 

. | a 
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in ſhort, that liberty does not relate to any of the operations of 
the mind. 

If that were the caſe, the ſame thing, as I have already ſaid, 
muſt be and not be, at the ſame inſtant. Now, add the Stoics, 
this is the queſtion we aſk the philoſophers. Can the mind 
„be free, if when it wills, when it deliberates, and when it 
« choſes, it is not free? 

3. (p- 145.) There is ſcarce any ſaint who has not, once 
in life-time, dipped his hands in human blood, and put his 
man to death. The biſhop who lately ſo earneſtly ſolicit- 
ed the death of a young man of Abbeville, was a ſaint, He 
would have the youth expiate, in horrid torments, the crime of 
having ſung ſome Jicentious couplets. 

4 (ibid.) If we maſſacre the heretics, ſay the bigots, It is 
from pity, We would only make them feel the goad of cha- 

' rity. We hope, by the fear of death and the executioner, to 
ſave them from hell. But how long has charity had a goad ? 
How long has it cut men's throats ? Beſide, if vices as well as 
errors are damnable, why os not theſe devotees maſſacre the 
vicious of their own ſet? 

5. (Y. 146.) It is hunger, it is want, that makes the peoplge 
| induſtrious, and wiſe laws that make them good, If the an- 
cient Romans, ſays Machiavel, gave examples of every ſort of 
virtue; if honeſty were cuſtomary among them; if in the courſe 
of ſeveral ages, there were ſcarce fix or . condemned to 
penalty, exile, or death; to what did they owe their virtues and 
their ſucceſs? To the wiſdom of their laws, and to the firſt diſ- 
ſenſions that aroſe between the plebeians and patricians, whick 
eſtabliſned the equilibrium of power, that with other diſſenſions 
continual riſing, was majutained a long. time between thoſe 
two bodies, | 

If the Romans, adds that illuſtrious writer, differing in all 
things from the Venetians, were neither humble in adverſity, 
nor preſumptuous in proſperity, the different conduct and cha- 
racter of thoſe two people was the effect of the difference 1 in 
their diſcipline, | 

6. (ibid.) M. Helvetius was 1 b RR theologians 
as impious, and father Bertier as a ſaint. Hoe the former did 

not, nor would 1njure any one; and the other ſaid publicly that 
if he were king, he would have drowned the enden e 
quien in his own blood. 
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The one of theſe was an honeſt man, and the other a Chri- 
ſtian. 

7. (p- 147.) Juſt laws are all-powerful over men, command 
their wills, render them honeſt, humane, and happy. It is to 
four or five laws of this ſort the Engliſh owe their happineſs, 
and the ſecurity of their property and their liberty, 

The firſt of theſe laws is that which gives the houſe of Com- 
mons the power of fixing the Subſidies. 

The ſecond is the act of Habeas Corpus. 

The third is the Trial by Juries. 

The fourth, the Liberty of the Preſs. 

The fifth, the Manner of levying the Taxes. | 
But are not theſe taxes now a load to the nation ? If they 


be, they at leaſt do not furniſh the prince with means of 5 


preſſing. individuals. 
This will certainly be diſputed. The more numeroys the taxes, 


the greater th: legion of tax-gatherers,who are always in immediate 


ſubjection to the king or his miniſters and have 1 n 


of oppreſſing the people. 


8. (ibid.) It is not to religion or to that innate law, en- 


graved, as they ſay, on every mind, that men owe their ſocial 


Wirtues. This ſo much boaſted natural law is nothing more 


than, like other laws, the produce of experience, reflection, and 
judgment. If nature had impreſſed clear ideas of virtue on 
the heart, if theſe ideas had not been an acquiſition, would 
men have formerly ſacrificed human victims to gods whom 
they called good? Would the Carthaginians, to render Saturn 


propitious, have ſacrificed their children on his altars? Would 


the Spaniard believe the Divinity thirſted for the blood of 2 
Jew, or a heretic? Would whole nations flatter themſelves with 
obtaining the favour of heaven, either by the puniſhment of 


the man who does think as their prieſts direct, or by the mur- 


der of a virgin, offered as an expiation for their crimes ? 


But ſuppoſe that the principles of the law of nature be innate: 


. mankind muſt then be ſenſible that puniſhments, like crimes 
ſhould be perſonal, aud that cruelty and injuſtice cannot be 


the prieſts of God. Now if ideas of equity ſo clear and fimple 
are not yet adopted by all nations, it is not then to religion, or 


to the natural law, but to inſtruction, that man owes his know- 


ledge of juſtice and virtue, 
Vo (p. 149.) 
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9. (p. 149-) Virtue is ſo precious, * its practice ſo con- 


nected with national proſperity, that if virtue were an error, 


we doubtleſs ought to ſacrifice all to it, even to the truth. But 
why this ſacrifice, and why muſt falſhood be the father of vir- 


tue? Wherever private intereſt is confounded with that of the 
public, virtue becomes in every individual the neceſtary effect 


of ſelf-love, and perſonal intereſt, 


All the vices of a nation may coun be referred to ſotne 


vices in the legiſlation, Why are there ſo few honeſt men ? 
Becauſe misfortune purſues probity almoſt every where, IF 
on the contrary, honours and importance were its companions, 


all men would be virtuous. But there are ſecret crimes, to 
- which religion alone can be oppoſed. Of theſe the embezzle- 
ment of a depoſit is an example. But does experience prove 

that a depoſit can be more ſafely confided'to a prieſt, than to 
| Ninon of Enclos? Under the title of pious legacies, how 


many robberies are committed! How many lawfyl heirs de- 


prived of their eſtates ? Such is the corrupt ſource of the im- 


menſe riches of the church. Theſe are its robberies. Where 


are its reſtitutions ? If the monk, it will be ſaid, does not re- 

ſtore himſelf, he makes others reſtore. What may be the 
amount of theſe reſtitutions in a large kingdom? A hundred 
thouſand crowns, Be it ſo. Now, compare this ſum with 
that required for the maintenance of ſo many convents, and 
then judge of their utility. What would they ſay of a finan- 
cier, who to ſecure the receipt of one million ſhould expend 


twenty in collecting it? He would be regarded as a fool, T he 
public is the fool, when it maintains ſo many prieſts, 


Their too coſtly inſtructions are beſide uſeleſs to x people i in 


eaſy circumſtances, active, induſtrious, and whoſe character is 


elevated by liberty. Among f ſuch a people, there are few ſe- 


_ Cret crimes committed, 


Can men be ftill ignorant, that it is to the union of public By 
and private intereſt, the inhabitants owe their patriotic or 


national virtues? Will they for ever found it on errors and 


pretended revelations, that have for fo Jong a time ſerved as a 


cloak for the greateſt crimes? 


10, (ibid) If all men be born ſlaves to ſuperſtition, why not 


make uſe of their weakneſs, it will be ſaid, to inſpire them 
with reſpect for laws, and render them happy? Is it the ſuperſti- 
tious who reſpect the ws ? On the contrary, it is they that 


violate 
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violate them. Superſtition is a poiſoned ſource, from whence 
iſſue all the evils and calamities of the earth. Cannot this 
ſource be exhauſted ? Doubtleſs it may. The people are not 
ſo neceſſarily ſuperſtitious as is imagined. They are what go- 
vernment makes them, Under a prince that is diſabuſed, they 
Joon become ſo likewiſe. The monarch is at length more 
powerful than the gods. For which reaſon the firſt care of the 
prieſts is to poſſeſs the ſpirit of the prince: there are no flat- 


. teries ſo vile, that they will not deſcend to. Muſt they main. 
0 tain his divine right? They are ready to do it; but on a ta- 
10 dit condition, that he ſhall be really theirs. If he ceaſe to be 
1 | theirs, the clergy change their tone, and if circumſtances be 
1 favourable, they declare that if in Saul, Samuel depoſed the 
5 Lord's anointed, Samuel could do nothing mn, that the Pope 
= cannot do now. 
5 11. (p. 150.) An honeſt man will always 4 hls reaſon in 


155 . preference to revelation ; for it is, he will ſay, more certain 
7 that God is the author of human reaſon, that is of the faculty 
in man of diſtinguiſhing the true from the falſe, than that 
he is the author of any particular book. That God, as the au- 
thor of man, is the author of human reaſon is very certain; but 
Can it be more certain, than that he is the author of a revelation, 15 
æuhich bears unguęſtionable marks of a divine original. 
It is more criminal in theeyes of a wiſe man to deny our own 
_ reaſon, than to deny any revelation whatever. For by denying 
the latter, we are led to inquire after its proofi, evhich, if it be of 
divine original, will be irreſſſtible. 
12. (p. 151.) The religious ſyſtem (of the Roman Catholic) 
deſtroys all proportion between the rewards decreed for the ac- 
tions of men, and the utility of thoſe ations to the public. 
For what reaſon, in fact, is the ſoldier leſs reſpected than the 
monk? Why do they give to a religious who makes the vow 
J of poverty twelve or fifteen thouſand livres per annum, to hear, 
—_— once a year, the crimes or follies of a great man, and refuſe fix 
10 hundred livres to an officer wounded in an aſſault? Z 
v4 | 13. (p. 152.) Almoſt all religions forbid men the uſe of their Z 
4 5 reaſon, and render them at once brutes, wretched and cruel: . 
. This truth is repreſented pleaſantly enough in an Engliſh piece, 
intituled, The Queen of Good Senſe. The favourites of the queen 
i | are in that piece Law, Pbykic, and a Prieſt of the Sun, named 
1 F irebrand. | 


3 


© 
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Theſe favourites, weary 'of a government contrary to their 
Intereſts, call in Ignorance to their aid, He lands in the iſland 
of Good Senſe, at the head of a company of fidlers, buffoons, 


monkeys, &c. followed by a crowd of Italians and Frenchmen, 
The queen of Good Senſe goes forth to meet them, Firebrand 


ſtops her: O queen, he cries, thy throne is ſhaken: the gods 


arm againſt thee ; their wrath is the fatal effect of thy protecting 
infidels. It is by my mouth the Sun ſpeaks to thee: tremble, and 


deliver thoſe impious wretches over to me, that I may conſign 
them to the flames; or heaven will accompliſh its vengeance on 


thee. Iam a prieſt; Iam infallible; I command] do thou obey ; 


leſt I ſhould curſe the day of thy birth, as a day fatal to reli- 
gion. The queen, without making any reply, ordered the 
| trumpets to ſound the charge; ſhe is abandoned by her army, 
and flies into a wood. Firebrand follows and ſtabs her there. 
My intereſt and my religion demand, ſays he, this grand vic- 


tim. But ſhall I declare myſelf the aſſaſſin? No: intereſt that 
commanded me to commit this murder, will have me conceal it. 


I will deplore my enemy in public, and celebrate her virtues. 
He ſaid. A ſound of war was heard. Ignorance appeared, 
_ Cauſed the body of Good Senſe to be taken up, and depoſited in 
a monument, from whence a voice ifſued that pronounced theſe 
prophetic words: Let the ſhadow of Good Senſe wander for 
ever upon the earth, and let her groans be an eternal terror 
* to the army of Ignorance : let her ſhade be viſible only to 


*« diſcerning men, and let them 1 in conſequence be W treat · 
ed as viſionaries.“ 


14. (p. 152.) The laws are the public lights that ſhow the 


people the path of virtue. What ſhould be done to render 
_ theſe laws reſpectable? It muſt be ſhown that they evidently 
tend to the public utility, and be examined a long time before 5 


they are promulgated. | 
The laws of the Twelve Tables were wholly expoſed to the 


examination of the public. By ſuch conduct e prove 
their ſincere deſire to eſtabliſh good laws. 


Every tribunal, that at the deſire of perſons i in power, eaſily 


inflits the puniſhment of death on the citizens, renders the le- 
giſlation odious, and the magiſtracy contemptible. 


15. (ibid.) There are four things, ſay the Jews, that mult 


fol” the world; one of which is a man that 1s religious and 2 a 
col, 


16. (p. 253.) 


9 - 0 N M AN A N D 
16, (p. 153.) Every man fears pain and death. Evin the 


ſoldier obeys this fear, and is diſciplined by it. 


He who fears nothing will do nothing againſt his inclina- 


tion. It is in quality of cowards that troops are brave. Now, 


ſaid a great prince on this ſubject, if the executioner can do all 


1 in an army, he may do all in a city, 


: 17, (p. 1 54. ) If the police neceſſary to ſuppreſs vice * tog 
chargeable, it is a public calamity. If it be too inquiſitive, it 
corrupts the manners, by extending a ſpying treacherous ſpi- 
Tit, and thereby becomes a public calamity. The police ſhould 
not moreover execute the vengeance of the ſtrong againſt the 
weak, nor impriſon a citizen without a juridical proceſs againſt 


him. It ought likewiſe to watch inceſſantly over itſelf. With- 


out the greateſt vigilance its officers, becoming authoriſed ma- 


lefactors, will be the more dangerous, as their numerous and 
ſecret crimes will remain unknown as well as unpuniſhed. 


18. (p. 161.) It is not with a deſpotic Jeſvit as with an Ea- 


ſtern tyrant, who followed by a troop of banditti, to which he 
gives the name of an army, plunders and ravages his empire. 
The jeſuitical deſpot is himſelf ſubje& to the rules of his order, 


and animated by the ſame ſpirit, derives all his importance 


from the power of his ſubjects. His deſpotiſm e can- 


not be detrimental to them. 
19. (p- 170.) If they reckon few regicides among the re- 


formed, it is becauſe they do not kneel before the prieſt, but 


confeſs themſelves to God, and not to man. It is not ſo with 


the Catholics, They almoſt all confeſs, and commonly before 


their atrocious crimes. 

20. (p. 173.) The obedience of the monk to his ſuperior al- 
ways renders the Jatter redoubtable. Does he order him to 
murder? The murder is executed. What religious can reſiſt 
his commands? How many means has the ſuperior to make 
him obey? To know this, let us run over the rules of the Ca- 
puchins. Clemens Papa IV. as above, cap. vi, ſect. 24, ſays, 


A brother has no right to confeſs but to another brother, 


« unleſs in caſe of abſolute neceſſity. It ſays, ubi ſupra, 
cap. vi. ſet. 8, ** If in priſon a brother overloaded with the 
„weight of his fetters, require to confeis to a religious of the 
order, he ſhall not obtain his requeſt, . unleſs the guardian 
<« ſha!l judge it proper to grant him that favour and conſola- 


4 tion. The religious cannot communicate at Eaſter, excep: 
N 66 by 
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« Or other ſecret place.“ 
He adds as above, cap. vi. ſect. 10. For great crimes, the 
c brothers ſhall be burned alive. For other crimes they ſhall be 
« ſtripped, and when naked they ſhall be bound to a ſtake, and 
„ flogged without mercy, three different times, at the © ag 
« of the father prieſt. They ſhall have by meaſure only the 
« bread of affliction, and the water of grief. For atrocious 
„ c:1mes the father Prien may invent ſuch ſort or torment as 

„he ſhall think proper.” 


It is ſaid, as above, cap. vi. ſect. 2. If fetter rs, fire, ſcourges, . 
c thirſt, impriſonment, and the refuſal of the ſacraments, are 
© not ſufficient puniſhments for a brother, he ſhall be made to 
«+ confeſs the crime of which he is accuſed, and the father prieſt 


« ſhall invent ſuch ſort of puniſument as he thinks fit, with- 
„out telling who are the accuſers and the witneſſes ; unleſs i; 
be a religious of great importance: for it would y inde- 
cent to put to the queſtion (except in caſe of an enormous 
** crime) a father who has sin rein ge deſerved well of the 
order.“ 


Laſtly, it is added, as above, cap. vi. ſect. 3. CL The brother 


Who ſhall have recovzſe to a ſecular tribunal, ſuch as that of a 


„ biſhop, ſhall be puniſhed at the pleaſure of the general or pro- 
« yincial, and the brother who ſhall confeſs his fin, or ſhall be 


convicted of it, ſhall be puniſhed by form of proviſion, not- 


0 withſtanding an appeal, except to do juſtice hereafter, in caſe 
the appeal be well founded.“ 


Such rules being laid down, there is no monk that the pope, 


the church, and the general, cannot make a regicide. There 


are no ſuperiors on whom a prince ought to confer ſuch power 


over his inferiors. By what infatuation can he thus expoſe in- 


nocence to the moſt cruel puniſhments, and himſelf to ſo many 
dangers. | 


21, (P. 175. * Among the works of the Jeſuits there are cer- 


tainly many that are ridiculous and raſh. Father Garaſſe, for 
example, decleiming againſt Cain, ſays, lib. ii. p. 130. of his 
curious Doctrine, That Cain, as the Hebrews remark, was a 
* man of little ſenſe, and the firſk atheiſt. That this Cain 
could not comprehend what his father Adam ſaid, that is, 
that there was a holy God, the judge of our actions. Not be- 


„ man's 


191 
« by the permiſſion of the ſuperior, and always in the infirmary, 


ing able to underitand this, Cain imagined it was an old 
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*© man's tale, and that his father had loſt his ſenſes, when he re- 


* Jated the fact of going out of the terreſtrial paradiſe, and what 


4 followed. From whence it came, that Cain put himſelf 


© into a paſſion, killed his brother, and talked to God as if he 
had been talking to a blackguard. 10 


The ſame father, lib. 1. p. 97. Relates, that on the arrival 


of Calvin, in Poitou, when almoſt all the nobility embraced 
his errors, a gentleman retained a part of the nobility in the 
Catholic faith, by ſaying, ** I would undertake to eftabliſh a 
a better religion than that of Calvin, if I could find a dozen 


« ſcoundrels, who were not afraid to be burned in defence of 


* my notions.” Fontenelle was perſecuted for having repeat- 
ed in his oracles, what father Garaſſe made the gentleman of 
Poitu, ſay, ſo true it is, that there 1 is nothing but — luck and 

bad luck in this world. 


22. (p. 177 .) All things, even the pedantic Janſeniſts, concur 
in preventing the preſent education in France, from forming 
citizens and patriots. Why therefore always occupied with 
their verſatile or arrogant grace, have they not yet propoſed 


any new plan of public education. With what indifference ; 
do the ſanQified regard the intereſt of the public! 


23. (ibid.) The book of Aſſertions, ſaid the partiſans of 


the Jeſuits, was worthy of an Hibernian theologian, but not of 

a a parliament, The Jeſuits, they add, were therefore not judg- 

ed by the magiſtrates, but by attorneys of the Janſeniſts. This 

| however I know, that the diſſolution of that ſociety was in part 

owing to that book. So true it is, that the moſt happy refor- 

mations are ſometimes brought about by the moſt ridiculous 
means. 


24. (ibid.) In almoſt every country, whos would ob- 
tain an employ, ſhould be of the religion of the people. China, 


they ſay, is almoſt the only country where they ſee the abſur- 
dity of this cuſtom, To be a juſt hiſtorian, a man ſhould, ſay | 
the Chineſe, be indifferent to all religions. To govern man- 


kind in an equitable manner, to be a magiſtrate of integrity, a 


mandarin void of prejudice, he muſt in like manner be of no 


particular ſect. 


125. (p. 178. Pons de Thiard de Biſſy, biſhop of Chalons, 


ſur Saone (the only one in the ſtates of Blois), in 1558, who 
remained faithful to Henry III. addreſſed a letier to the parlia- 


8 
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firſt deplotes the misfortunes of his ruefol country ; he deſcrib- 
ed the horrors of the league, and its abominable crimes. He 
aſſerts that God in his wrath would deſtroy that fine Kingdom, 
aohich impoſtors in iron maſks had ſhook in every part. Then ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the parliament, he thus extorts them to ex- 
pel the Jeſuits: _ 

«© Theſe apoſtles of Mahomet, have, ſays he, the impiety to 
« preach, that war is the method of God; ler theſe diabolical 


« ſeducers, theſe preſumptuous lovers of falſe wiſdom, theſe by- 


„ pocritical zealots, theſe whited walls, theſe incendiaties of 


« mens minds, theſe firebrands of ſedition, theſe emiſſaries of 


„Spain, theſe dangerous ſpies, and artful contrivers of am- 
« huſhes, be for ever baniſhed from France.“ 


Then addrefling himſelf to the Jeſuit Charles, and his i 
thren, he ſays, ©* You ſee all theſe execrable facts committed, 


that make honeft men groan, and you do not oppoſe them 


« by the leaſt ſign of improbation: you even do more, you ap- 
„ plaud them, and promiſe celeſtial rewards to the greateſt 


* crimes. You excite men to commit them; and place in hea- 
«ven infamous Villains, whom you waſh in the ew of your 


6 merey.” 


The moſt Chriſtian king has been beds aſſe Kinated by the | 


* atrocious act of your fel'ows, and you ſacrifice him again af- 
« ter his death. You aſſign him to eternal flames; and you 


_ © dare to preach, that we ought. þ to refuſe him the ald of our 


4 prayers. 

26. (p. 180.) O! mortals, who call yourſelves good. and who 
have in fact ſo little goodneſs, will you never bluſh at your in- 
difference, for the reformation and perfection of the laws! 
Do not the magiſtrates know how to govern and reſtrain you, 
but by the fear of the moſt abomirable puniſhnents ? Inſenſi- 


ble to the cries and groans of the ſutierers. will they never at- 


tempt to ſuppieſs crimes by more gende methods? It is time 
that they prove their humanity, by inveit:-:ting other means. 


Let them therefore publiſh their rellections on this ſubject. Let 


them fear, left the murder of ſo m ny nnfortunate men, ſhould 
beimputed to the idleneſs of their mics, and let them propoſe 
a premium for the folution of a problem, ſo worthy of the 


compaſſionate equity of a ſovereign. O! mortals, your pre- 


tended goodnels 1 1s nothing but hypocriſy It is in your words, 
and not in your actions. 
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"SE © © 1 0 N VIII. 


Of what conſtitutes the happineſs of indivi- 


duals. Of the baſis on which we ſhould 
found national felicity, neceſſarily com- 
poſed of the felicity of all the individuals. 


0 


Whether men, in the ſtate of ſeciety, can be all equally 


"Our ? 
HERE is no eie in which all the 


members can be equally rich and power- 
ful (1). Is there any in which they can be equally 


happy? lt is that we are to examine. 


Sagacious laws may without doubt produce the 


prodigy of univerſal felicity. When every citi- 


zen has ſome property, is in a certain degree of 
eaſe, and can, by ſeven or eight hours labour, 


| abundantly ſupply his own wants, and thoſe 


of his family; they are then all as happy as they 


can be. 8 
To prove this truth, let us conſider in what 


the happineſs of an individual conſiſts. This 
preliminary knowledge is the ſole baſis on which 
we can eftabliſh the national felicity. 


A nation 


_ 
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A nation is the aſſemblage of all the inhabitants 


of a country, and the public happineſs is compoſed 
of that of all the individuals. Now, what is it 


conſtitures the happineſs of an individual? Per- 
haps it is ſtill unknown, and men have not ſuffici- 


ently employed themſelves in the examination of 


a queſtion, which however may throw the 


greateſt lights on the ſeveral parts of admini- 


tration. 
If we aſk the majority of ak they will 


ſay, that to be equally happy, all ſhould be equally 
rich and powerful. Nothing more falſe than this 


aſſertion, In fact, if life be nothing more than 
an aggregate of an infinity of ſeparate inftants, all 
men would be equally happy, if they could all 
fill up thoſe inſtants in a manner equally agree- 
able. Is that to be done in different ſituations ? 
Is it poſſible to colour all the moments of human 
life with the ſame tint of felicity? To reſolve 
this queſtion, let us ſee in what different occupa- 
tions the ſeveral parts of the day are neceſſarily 


conſumed, 
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e 1h 
Of the employment of time. 


EN hunger and thirſt; they require to 


the twenty-four hours of the day, they employ 


ten or twelve in providing for theſe ſeveral wants. 


As ſoon as they are gratified, from the dealer in 


rabbits ſkins, to the monarch, all are equally 


happy. 
It is in vain to ſay that the table at wealth is 


more delicate than that of mediocrity, When the 


labourer is well fed, he is content. The diffe- 


rent cookery of different people proves, as I have 
already ſaid, that good cheer | is that to which we 
have been accuſtomed * +, 


5 This hee brings to my 1 that of a French cook. 
He was in England, where he ſaw every thing dreſſed with but- 


ter ſauce, What! ſays he, in this country where they count 
a hundred different religions, have they only one ſauce for all 


their meats? France for me; there we have only one religion, 
but in return there is no meat that we do not eat with : a hun- 
| dred different ſorts of fauce, 


+ Hear Berbel ſermons, one no: verb in ſeheols, 
But ſtrong in ſenſe, and auiſe without the rules, 
| Go work, hunt, exerciſe, (he thus began), 
Then ſcorn a homely dinner, if you can; 
EH their plain bread and milk will ao the feat, 
The pleaſure lies i in you, and not the meat. 
Pope's Imitation of 3 


There 


lie with their wives, to ſleep, &c. Of 


£4 
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There are then ten or twelve hours in the day, 
in which all men, able to procure the neceſſaries 
of life, may be equally happy. With regard to 
the ten or twelve remaining hours, that is to ſay, 
thoſe that ſeparate & a riſing want from one that 
18 gratified, who can doubt that men do not then 
enjoy the ſame felicity, if they commonly make 
the ſame uſe of them, and if all devote them to 
labour, that is, in the acquiſition of money ſuf- 
ficient to ſupply their wants? Now the poſtillion 
who rides, the carter who drives, and the clerk 
who engroſſes, all in their ſeveral ranks propoſe 
the ſame end; they muſt therefore, in this 
ſenſe, employ their time in the ſame manner. 

But, it will be ſaid, is it the ſame with the 
opulent idler ? His riches furniſh him, without la- 
bour, with all he wants. I allow it. But is he 
therefore more happy? No. Nature does not 
multiply in his favour the wants of hunger, 


bie, de nee does not the opulent man fill 


up in a manner more agreeable the interval that 
ſeparates a gratiſied want from one that 1 is riſing * ? 
I doubt it. 
The artiſan is b ſubject to labour, and 
ſo is the idle opulent to diſcontent : and which of 
theſe two evils is the greateſt? =—_ 


* Itis in fact, on the more or leſs happy employment of theſe 
ten or twelve hours, that principally depend the — 
miſery of the * part of mankind. 


* If 
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If labour be generally regarded as an evil, it is 
becauſe in moſt governments the neceſſaries of life 
are not to be had without exceſſive labour; from 


whence the very idea of labour conſtantly excites 
that of pain. 


Labour, however, is not pain in itſelf, Habit 


renders it eaſy; and when it is purſued without 
remarkable fatigue, is 


in itſelf an advantage. 


How many artiſans are there who when rich ſtill 


continue their occupations, and quit them not 


without regret, when age obliges them to it. 
There is nothing that habir does not render a agree- 


able. 


1n the exerciſe of their employments, their pro- 
fefſions, their talents, the magiſtrate who judges, 
the ſmith who forges, and the meſſenger who runs, 


the poet and muſician who compoſe, all taſte nearly 


the ſame pleaſure, and in their ſeveral occupations 


equally find means to avoid that natural evil dil- 
content. 1 


The buſy man is the happy man. To prove 
this, I diſtinguiſh two ſorts of pleaſures. The on 


are the pleaſures of the ſenſes, Theſe are founded 


on corporeal wants, are enjoyed by all con- 
ditions of men, and at the time of enjoyment all 


are equally happy. But theſe pleaſures are of 


ſhort duration, 


The others are the pleaſures of nn 
Among theſe I reckon all the means of procuring 


corporeal pleaſures ; theſe means are by expecta- 


tion 
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tion always converted into real pleaſures. When 
a joiner takes up his plane, what does he experi- 
ence? All the pleaſures of expectation annexed 
to the payment for his work. Now theſe plea- 
ſures are not experienced by the opulent man, 
who finds in his money, without labour, an ex- 
change for all the objects of his deſires. He has 
nothing to do to procure them, and is ſo much 


the more ſubject to diſcontent. He is therefore 


always uneaſy, always in motion, continually roll- 


ing about in his carriage, like the ſquirrel in his 


cage, to get rid of his diſguſt. 


To be happy, the idle opulent is 1 to 


wait, till nature excites in him ſome freſh deſire. 


It is therefore the diſguſt of idleneſs, that in him 
fills up the interval between a gratified and a riſ- 
ing want. But in the artiſan it is labour, which 5 
affording him the means of providing for his 


wants, and his Armuements, - derem thereby 
agreeable. 6 

The wealthy idler experiences a thouſand i in- 
ſtances of diſcontent, while the labouring man en- 


joys the continual pleaſure. of freſh expectations. 


Labour, when it is moderate, is in general the 


moſt happy method of employing our time, when 


we have no want to gratify, and do not enjoy any 
of the pleaſures of the ſenſes, of all others 
doubtleſs the moſt poignant, and leaſt durable. 
How many agreeable ſenſations are unknown 
to him whom no want obliges to think | Do my 


+ immenſe 
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immenſe riches ſecure me all the pleaſures that the 
poor deſire but cannot obtain without much la- 
bovr? I give myſelf up to indolence. I wait, as 
I juſt now ſaid, with impatience, till nature ſhall 

awake in me ſome new defire; and while I wait, 
am dilconiented and unhappy. It is not ſo with 
the man of buſineſs., When the idea of labour, 
and of the money with which it is requited, are 
aſſociated in the memory with the idea of hap- 


pineſs, the labour itſelf becomes a pleaſure. Each 
ſtroke of the axe brings to the workman's mind 
the pleaſure that the money he is to receive for his 
day's labour will procure him. 


In general, every uſeful occupation fills up, in 


the moſt agreeable manner, the interval that ſe= 


parates a gratified from a riſing want; that is, 


the ten or twelve hours of the day, when we moſt 
envy the indolence of the rich, and think they © en- 


joy ſuperior happineſs. N 
The pleaſure with which the carter puts his 


team to the cart, and the tradeſman opens his 
cheſt, and his journal, is a proof of this truth. 


Employment gives pleaſure to every moment, 


but is unknown to the great and idle opulent. 
The meaſure of our wealth, whatever prejudice 


may think, is not therefore the meaſure of our 


happineſs. Conſequently, in every condition, where, 
as I have ſaid, a man can, by moderate labour, 


provide for all his wants, is above indigence, and 


not 
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not expoſed to the diſcontent of the idly rich, he 
is nearly as happy as he can be. 

Men, therefore, without being, equal in riches 
and power, may be equal in happineſs. Whence 
comes it, then, that kingdoms are peopled with 
none but the unfortunate ? 


CH a . 
Of the cauſes of the unhappineſs of almoſt all nations. 


HE almoſt univerſal unhappineſs of man, 
and of nations, ariſes from the imperfec- 
tions of their laws, and the too unequal partition of 
their riches. There are in moſt kingdoms only 
two claſſes of citizens, one of which want neceſ- 
aries, and the other riot in ſuperfluities. | 

The former cannot gratify their wants but by 
an exceſſive labour: ſuch labour is a natural evil 
for all; and to ſome it is a puniſhment. 

The ſecond claſs live i in abundance, but at the 
ſame time in the anguiſh of diſcontent . Now 


* To how many evils, beſide that of diſcontent, are the rich 
Expoſed? How many cares and anxieties to increaſe and pre- 
ſerve a great fortune? What is a rich man? The intendant of 
a great houſe, charged with the cloathing and feeding a num- 
ber of valets that attend him, 
If his domeſtics have ſecured a ſubſiſtence for their old age, 


and do not participate the diſguſt of their maſter's idleneſs, they 
are a : thouſand times more happy. 


The 
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diſcontent is an evil almoſt as much to be dread- 
ed as indigence. 

Moſt nations, therefore, muſt be peopled by 
the unfortunate. What ſhould be done to make 


them happy? Diminiſh the riches of ſome; aug- 
ment that of others; put the poor in ſuch a ſtate 


of eaſe, that they may by ſeven or eight hours la- 
bour abundantly provide for the wants of them= 
ſelves and their families. Ir is then, that a peo- 


| ple will become as happy as they can be, 


They then enjoy, with regard to corporeal 
pleaſures, all that the rich enjoy. The appetite 


of the poor is by nature the ſame as that of the 
rich; and to uſe a trite proverb, The rich cannot 


dine twice, I know there are coſtly pleaſures 
out of the reach of mere competency. But theſe 
may be always replaced by others, and the time 


between gratifying one want and the riſing of an- 


other, that is between one repaſt and another, or 


one enjoyment and another, may be filled up in a 
manner equally agreeable, In every wiſe govern- 
ment men may enjoy an equal felicity, as well in 
the moments when they gratify their wants, as in 


thoſe that ſeparate one want from another. Now 
if life be nothing more than an aggregate of two 


ſorts of R the man at his caſe, as I propoſed 


The happineſs of a rich man is a complicated machine, 
ſome parts of which are always out of order. To be conſlant- 


ro 
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to prove, may then equal in happineſs the moſt 
rich and moſt powerful, 

But is it poſſible for good laws to put all the 
people in the ſtate of eaſe requiſite for the acquir- 
ing of happineſs? Ir is to that fact this impor- 
tant queſtion is now reduced, _ 


"ERA “ 
7 hat it is pal be to ſet the people more at their = 


N the reſent ſtate of moſt nations, if govern- 

ment, ſtruck with the too great diſproportions 
in the fortunes of the people, were deſirous of 
making them more equal, it would doubtleſs have 
a thouſand obſtacles to ſurmount. Such a project, 
ſagaciouſly conceived, could not, and ought not to 
be executed, but by continual and inſenſible altera- 
tions; theſe alterations however are poſſible. 
If the laws ſhould aſlign ſome property to every 
individual, they would ſnatch the poor from the 
horror of indigence, and the rich from the miſery 
of diſcontent; and render them both more happy. 

But ſuppoſing theſe laws to be eſtabliſhed, 
would men, without being equally rich and pow- 
erful *, think themſelves. equally meer? * There 


If T have contracted a great number of wants, it is in vain 
you would perſuade me that a ſmall fortune is ſufficient to pro- 
cure me felicity. If I have from my infancy united in my me- 
mory the idea of wealth with that of happineſs, by what ＋ 
ſna 
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is nothing more difficult to perſuade them on the 
preſent plan of education. Why? Becauſe from 
their infancy they have been accuſtomed to aſſoci- 


ate in their minds the idea of riches with that of 

happineſs; and in almoſt all countries that notion is 

engraved the deeper in their memories, as they can- 
not obtain ſufficient to ſupply their preſſing and 


daily wants, without exceſſive labour. 


Would it be 0 1 in countries governed by ſaga- 
cious laws ? 


If the favage regards gold and Gienities with the 6 
higheſt contempt; the idea of extreme wealth cannot 
be neceſſarily connected with that of extreme happi- 

neſs. We may therefore form diſtinct and different 


ideas of them, and prove to mankind, that in the ſe- 


ries of inſtants which compoſe t their lives, all may be 
equally happy; if by the form of government to a 
ſtate of eaſe, they can join the ſecurity of their proper- 


hall J ſeparate them at an advanced age? Can any one be ig- 
norant of the power that the aſſociation of certain ideas have 
cover us? | 5 
If, from the form of government, I have all to fear from the 
great, I ſhall reſpe& grandeur mechanically, even in the noble- 
man who is a f reigner, and can have no power over me. If I 
aſcociate in my mind the idea of virtue with that of happineſs, 
I ſhall cultivate it, even when it ſhall be the object of perſecu- 
tion. I know very well theſe two ideas will at laſt ſeparate, 


but it will be a work of time, and even a long time. To pro- 
duce this eſſect, it is neceſſary that experiments have a hundred 


times convinced me, that virtue does not really procure any of | 
the advantages I expected, It is in a deep meditation on this fact, 
that we find the ſolution of an infinity of moral problems, that 


re inſoluble without a knowledge of this aſſociation of ideas. 


ty, 


N 
e 
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ty, lives, and liberty. It is the want of good laws, 
that every Where allumines the deſire of great riches. 


C: 1 P. * 
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SHALL not examine in this chapter, if the 
love of money be the principle of action in 
moſt nations, and if in preſent governments this 
paſſion be not a neceſſary evil. I ſhall only con- 
| ſider it as relative to the influence 1 It has on the 
happineſs of individuals. 
1 ſhall only obſerve, that there are countries 
where the deſire of enormous wealth becomes na- 
tural. Such are thoſe countries where taxes are 
arbitrary, and conſequently poſſeſſions uncertain, 
and where a reverſe of fortune is frequent; as in 
the Eaſt, for there a prince can ſeize on the pro- 
perty of his ſubjects with impunity. 
In thoſe countries, if men cover great riches, it 
is becauſe always expoſed to loſs, they hope to 
fave from a large fortune ſo much at leaſt as ſhall 
be ſufficient to ſubſiſt them and their families. 
Wherever the law has not ſufficient force to pro- 
tect the weak againſt the ſtrong, opulence may 
be conſidered as a mean of avoiding injuſtice, 
the perſecutions of power, and that contempt 
which is the conſtant companion of the weak. A 


great fortune is therefore deſired as a ſafeguard 
againſt oppreſſors. 


But 
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But in a country where a man is ſecure in his 
property, his life, and his liberty, where the peo- 


ple live in a certain ſtate of eaſe, the only one who 
can reaſonably deſire immenſe wealth, muſt be 
the idly rich; he alone, in ſuch a country, can 


think it neceſſary to his happineſs ; for his happi- 


neſs conſiſts in fantaſtic pleaſures, and to fantaſtic 
pleaſures there are no bounds*. To attempt to 
gratify them, is to fill the veſſels of the Danaides. 


In all countries where the people have no part 


in the government, and every emulation is extin- 


guiſhed, whoever is above want, is without motive 


for ſtudy and inſtruction; his mind is void of ideas; 
he is abſorbed in diſcontent; he would fly from 
it, but cannot. Without reſource from within, 
it is from without he expects his felicity. Too 


idle to go to > meet pleaſure, he would have plea- 


ſure come to him, Now pleaſure oft times 
makes men wait, and it is for this reaſon the rich 
are frequently and neceſſarily unhappy +; 


* There are countries where pomp and caprice make a part 


of the wants, not only of the great, but the opulent alſo. No- 


thing is more abſurd than what they call decent luxury; and 


yet it is not luxury by which they are ruined. If we look into 
their books of accounts, we ſhall ſee that their houſe-expences 
are not the moſt conſiderable, that the greateſt part conſiſts of 


caparicious articles, jewels, &c. Wants of this ſort, and their 
love of money, muſt be equally unlimited. 


+ T, bee 100, my Paridel, ſhe mark'd thee as 
Stretch*d on the rack of a too eaſy chair; 
And heard thy everlaſting yawn confeſs, 
The pains and penalties of idlent/s, 
ES | | | PoE. 
Does 
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Does my felicity depend on another? Am [I 
paſſive in my amuſements? Can I not diveſt my- 
ſelf of diſquietude? What is to be done? A 
ſplendid table is of ſmall import, I muſt alſo have 
| horſes, dogs, equipages, concerts, painters, pom- 
pous entertainments. There is no treaſure can 
anſwer my expence. hs, 
A ſmall fortune will ſuffice a buſy man (2). 
The largeſt will not ſupply him that has no em- 
_ ploy. A hundred villages muſt be laid waſte to 
| amuſe an idle wretch. The greateſt princes have 
not ſufficient riches to ſatisfy the avidity of a wo- 
mag, a courtier, or a prelate. It is not the poor 
but the idly rich who feels moſt forcibly the want 
of immenſe riches. For which reaſon, how many 
nations are loaded with taxes and ruined: how 
many citizens are deprived of neceſſaries, merely 
to ſupport the expence of a few diſcontented mor- 
tals! When riches have ſtupified the thinking fa- 
culty in man, he gives himſelf up to dicneſa.. He 
feels at once a pain in moving himſelf, and an un- 
eaſineſs from not being moved. He would be 
moved without the trouble of motion. What 
riches can procure ſuch a whimſical exerciſe. 
O ye indigents, you are not certainly the moſt 
_ miſerable of mortals! To alleviate your ſufferings, 
| behold the idly opulent, who, paſſive in almoſt all 
| their amuſements, cannot diveſt themſelves of diſ- 
| content but by ſenſations too poignant to be fre- 
quent. 1 
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If I ſhould be ſuſpected of exaggerating the 
miſery of the idly rich, let any one examine mi- 
nutely what is done by moſt of the great and 
wealthy to avoid diſcontent, and he will be con- 


vinced that the malady is as cruel as it is common. 


CHAP. 
: Of diſquictude. 


Iſquietude is a diſorder of the mind. From 
whence does it proceed? From the ab- 


ſence of ſenſations ſufficiently acute to engage at- 
tention ® *. 


If a moderate fortune compels us to labour, 
and we contract the habit of it; or if we purſue 
glory in the career of the arts and ſciences, we 


ſhall not be expoſed to difquietude : for it com: 


monly attacks none but the idly rich. 


5 Weak ſenſations will not fave us from diſquietude ; among 
theſe I place ſuch as are habitual. I wake at the break of day; 


I am firack by the ſun's rays reflected from every object chat 
- furrounds me; by the crowing of the cock, by the murmur 
of waters, and by the bleating of ſheep, and am diſcontent. 


Why ? Becauſe theſe ſenſations are too habitual to make * 
my impreſſions on me, | 


CHAP. 


invented by diſquietude. 
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Of the means invented by the idle to avoid diſquietude. 


N France, for example, a thouſand ſocial de- 
voirs unknown to other nations, have been 
A lady marries and has 
a child. A female idler hears of it; ſhe enjoins 
herſelf fo many vilits; goes every day to the door 


of the accouchee {or lying-in lady), ſpeaks to the 


Swiſs, gets into her coach again, and goes ſome- 
where elſe, to get rid of her remaining uneaſi- 
neſs. 


An idler moreover enjoins herſelf every day 


the writing of ſo many billets and letters of com- 
ä bade which are wrote and read with equal 


diſguſt. 

The idle man would every inſtant frel. ſtrong 
ſenſations; they alone can ſave him from diſcon- 
tent. For want of thoſe, he graſps at ſuch as are 
within his reach. He is alone; he lights his 
fire a fire is company. It is to procure a conti- 


nual ſucceſſion of new ſenſations, that the Turk 
and the Perſian chew perpetually, the one c opium 
and the other betle. : 
When an Indian is diſcontent, he ſets kimſelf 
by the fide of a river, and fixes his eyes on the 
ſtreams 
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N in 8 Parti Lycurgus ordered that the huſband ſhould 
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ſtream. In France, the rich, for the ſame reaſon 
lodge dearly on the Quay des Theatins, where 
they lee the boats pals, and feel from time to time 


ſome new {enfations. This is a tribute of five or 


fix hundred crowns, that the idler pays every year 
to diſquietude; and which, if he were a man of 


| buſineſs, he might diſtribute among the indigent, 
Now if the great and the rich are fo frequently 


and forcibly ite ee by this malady of diſcon- 


tent, there is no doubt but it muſt have a ſtrong 
influence on the manners of a nation. 


e H 4 Þ. Vit 


Of the influence of Ae, on the manners of 0 6 


nation. 


NPD ER a government where the rich and the 
great have no management of public affairs, 
where, as in Portugal, ſuperſtition forbids them to 
think, what have the opulent idlers to do? To love. 
The attention that a miſtreſs requires can alone fill 
up, in a lively manner, the interval between a gra- 
tified and a riſing want. But that a miſtreſs . 
come an occupation, it is neceſſary that the lover 


be continually ſurrounded by perils, that a vigilant 
- jealouſy perpetually oppoling his defires, he may 
be continually employed in evading it . 


* What jealouſy performs in this reſpect in Portugal, the law 


hve 
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Love and jealouly are therefore in Pertugal “ 


the only remedies againſt diſquietude, Now 


what influence may not ſuch remedies have on na- 


tional manners? It is to diſquietude that Italy in 


like manner owes the invention of Ciciſbeos. 


live ſeparate from the wife, and ſee her only by ſtealth, and in 


private places. He knew that the difficulty of a rencounter 
would augment defire, draw the conjugal bond cloſer, and 


keep the two parties in an 1 — that would N them 
from diſguſt. 


* There is no jealouſy more - violent, more cruel, and at the . 
ſame time more laſcivious than that of the Eaſtern women. I 


ſhall quote on this occaſion a tranſlation from a Perſian poet. 
A ſultana ordered a young flave ſhe loved, and of whom ſhe 
was jealous, to be ſtripped before her. As he lay extended at 


her feet, ſhe threw herſelf upon him. © It is in ſpite of myfelt, 


« ſhe ſaid, that I again enjoy thy beauty. But I do enjoy it. 


= Already do thy eyes ſwim in tears of pleaſure ; thou gapeſt ; 


* thou dieſt, Is it for the laſt time that I claſp thee to my 


e boſom. The exceſs of intoxication blots out thy infidelity 
from my memory. I am all ſenſation, All the faculties of 
my ſoul abandon me, and are abſorbed in e Lam 


e pleaſure itſelf, - 

But what ideas ſucceed to this delicious A Ha! malt 
* thou be enjoyed by my rival! No! this body ſhall not paſs 
< to her arms without at leaſt disfigurement. Who ſhall reſtrain 
« me? Thou art naked and defenceleſs. Shall thy beauties 


*«*« diſarm me? I bluſh at the luxurious pleaſure with which I f 
«* behold the roundueſs of thy limbs. But my fury i is come 


again! Love nor pleaſure no longer inſpire me. Vengeance 
and jealouſy. ſhall tear thee with Teourges, Fear ſhall ive 
a thee far from my rival, and bring thee back to me. 

= Thy poſſeſſion at this price doubtleſs does not flatter my 
15 vanity, or my ſentiments; no matter, it will flatter my ſenſa— 
tions. 


«© My rival ſhall die far from thee, and 1 will die. in thy 
cc arms, 3 
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212 ON MAN AND 
Diſcontent doubtleſs had a part in the inſti- 
tution of chivalry. Thoſe ancient and renowned 
knights cultivated neither arts nor ſciences. The 
cuſtom of the times would not permit them to ac- 


_ quire learning, nor their birth an application to 


commerce. What then could a knight do? Love. 
But if at the moment he declared his paſſion, his 
miſtreſs had, according to modern practice, re- 
ceived his hand, and crowned his affection, they 


Vvould have married, got children, and that would 

have been all. Now a child is ſoon got; and the 
huſband and wife would have lived in diſcontent 
for the remainder of their days. 


But to preſerve their defires in full vigour, to 


and employment for their youth, and to avoid 
diſguſt, the knight and his miſtreſs engaged them- 


ſelves by a tacit, but inviolable convention, the 
one to attack, and the other to reſiſt for fo Es a 


time. Love by this mean became an occupa- 
tion, and was a real one for the knight. 


Always in action near to his well- beloved, the | 
lover to ſucceed was obliged to ſhow himſelf paſ- 
ſionate in his addreſs, and valiant in the combat. 


He was to preſent himſelf at the tournament, 


where he muſt be nobly mounted, gallantly arm- 


ed, and handle his lance with vigour and dexterity. 


The knight paſſed his youth in theſe exerciſes, and 
after ſpending much time in ſuch occupations, 


they married, and the nuptial benediction given, 
the romance was at an end. 


Perhaps 
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Perhaps in their old age thoſe worthy knights 


r ͤ e — , 7˖75⅛;B Re —_——e 


were like ſome of cur modern old warriors, di- 


guſting and diſguſted, boaſters and bigots. 


To be happy, is it neceſſary that our deſires 


be accompliſhed as ſoon as conceived? No: 


pleaſure will be purſued for ſome time. If in the 


morning I enjoy a fine woman, what fhall I do 


the reſt of the day? All appears diſguſtful. If 


| cannot ſee her till night, the torch of hope and 
pleaſure brightens every moment of the day. A 


young man would have a feraglio. If he could ob- 
tain 1t, he would ſoon be ex hauſted with pleaſure, 
and paſs the remainder of his days in diſguſt. 


See, I would ſay to him, the abſurdity of thy 


demand. Behold © thoſe princes, thoſe men of 
enormous wealth and power, they poſſeſs all that 


thou envieſt; what mortals are more diſcontented! 
If they enjoy all with indifference, it is bee cauſe 


they enjoy it without want. 


What different pleaſure do two men feel in the 


foreſt, where one hunts for amuſement, and the 
other to maintain his family? When the latter 


arrives at his hut loaded with game, his wife and 


his children run to meet him. Their viſages are 


filled with tranſport, and he nach all that gives 


them pleaſure. 
Want is the principle of activity and happineſs in 


man, To be happy he muſt have deſires and gratify 


them with ſome pains; but the pains taken, he 
mult be ſure to enjoy the pleaſure, mx 
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Of the more or leſs difficult acquifition of pleaſures, 


according to the government under which we live, 
and Lhe Paſt we — <d 


SHALL take the pleaſure of women for an 
example. In England, love is not an occu- 


pation but a pleaſure. A nobleman or wealthy 
Citizen is employed in the upper or lower houſe 
of parliament with the affairs of the nation, or at 
home with his commerce. His diſpatches or his 
letters ſent away, he goes to a fine girl to divert 


himſelf and not to ſigh. What would a ciciſbeo 


have to do at London:? Nearly the ſame as at 
Sparta or at ancient Rome, 


If in France even a miniſter have miſtreſſes, 


no one is diſſatisfied. But if he diſſipate his time 


with them, he is derided. They are well con- 


rent that he divert himſelf, but not that he ſigh. 
The ladies are therefore expected to have regard 


to the troubleſome ſituation of a miniſter, and 


not to embarraſs him with difficulties. Per- 


haps they are not to be reproached on this ac- 


count. They are ſufficiently patriotic to ſave 


him even the trouble of a declaration, and are ſen- 
ſible that it is always in proportion to the diſen- 
gagement of a lover that they W to a9apt 
their reſiſtance, 

— H AP. 
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CHAT . 
What ſort of miſtreſs 15 proper for « an idler. 


ITTLE account 15 NOW de of Platonic 
L 4 love, the corporeal affection is preferred, 
and this in fact is not the leaſt poignant. When 
the ſtag is inflamed by this laſt love, from timid 
he becomes brave. The faithful dog quits his 
maſter to follow his favourite female; if he be 
ſepatated from her, he neglects his food, he trem- 
bles in every limb, and ſends forth hideous how- 
lings. Can Platonic love do more? No: I de- 
clare therefore for corporeal love. M. Pra 
does the ſame, and like him I think that of all 
loves it is the moſt agreable, except however for 
the idler; for him the coquette is the delicious 
miſtreſs. When ſhe enters an aſſembly adorned 
in that gallant manner, that gives all room to 
hope for hat ſhe grants but to very few, the idler 
is rouſed; his Jealouſy is enflamed; his diſcon- 
tent vaniſhes * A coquette therefore is the miſ- | 
treis for an idler, and a fine girl for a man of bu- 
ſineſs. 


* The 5 paſſion of a coquette 1s to be adored. For 
which purpoſe ſhe conſtantly excites the deſire of men, and 
ſcarce ever gratifies them. A woman, ſays the proverb, is a 
table well ſerved, that we view with a different eye before and 
after the repaſt. 
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216 ON MAN AND 
ſhould be different according to the time we have 


or two, we go out with a gun; when we have 


the game. A woman of addreſs will afford the 
 Udler a long chaſe. 


ciſe. He has not time for a regular addreſs. He 
match to his miſtreſs 3 does ſhe blow it? he is 
rius and Cæſar while their thoughts were occu- 
be improbable, or like that of the Indian it would 
came, I ſaw, I conquered, 


ral loves of idle ſhepherds, we ought to give them 


would die of diſguſt, 
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The chaſe after a woman, like that of game, 
to employ in it. When we have only an hour 
more time than we know how to employ, and 


wiſh for long exerciſe, we ſet the dogs to rouſe 


In Canada, the courtſhip of the Indian is con- 
muſt hunt and fiſh. He therefore offers the b 
happy. If we were to deſcribe the loves of Ma- | 
pied by Sylla and Pompey, either the ſtory would 
be very conciſe. Cæſar ſhould then repeat, 1 


If on the contrary we ſhould deſcribe the ru- 


miſtreſſes delicate, cruel, and above all prodigi- 
ouſly baſhful. Without ſuch a miſtreſs Celadon 
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Of the different ſorts of romances, and of love in the 
idle and buſy man. 


KL 7 OMEN in different ages have been al- 
lured by different baits, and from hence 
the various deſcriptions we have of love. The 
ſubje& however is always the ſame, that is, the 
union of a man with a woman, When the wri- 
ter has put them both in one bed, the romance is 
finiſhed, . 8 „„ 
If thoſe forts of works differ from each other, 
it is only in the variety of means employed by 
the hero in order to make his miſtreſs agree to 
this rather vulgar expreſſion, I want to lie with 
Jou'®, EN 5 
The ſtyle of the romance changes according to 
the age and government under which the writer 
lives, and the degree of idleneſs he gives his hero. 
In a buſy nation love is regarded as of little im- 
portance. It is inconſtant, and as fading as the 
roſe. While the lover is at his firſt ſolicitations, 
and receives the firſt favours, it is the roſe in 
bud. Art the firſt pleaſures the bud opens, and 
diſcovers the blowing roſe, By repeated pleaſures 


* When the hero of a comedy or a tragedy is in love, they 


both make the ſame demand, the only difference is in the . 
manner of exprelling it. 85 115 
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218 ON MAN AND 
it becomes full blown. When it has attained 
all its beauty, it begins to wither, the leaves drop 
off, and it dies to flouriſh again the following 
year; love in like manner withers to bloom 
again with a new miſtreſs. 
Among an idle people, love becomes an 1 affair 
of importance, and is more conſtant. 
What cannot diſcontent and idleneſs operate on 
the manners of men. If among people of faſhion, 
fays Rochefoucault, there be no happy marriages, 
it is becauſe in France, a rich woman does not 
: know how to paſs her time. Diſcontent purſues 
her. She would fly from it; takes a huſband 
and contracts debts. The huſband raves ; ſhe 
will not hear him. They iritate and deteſt each 
other, becauſe they are idle, diſcontented, and un- 
happy (3). It is otherwiſe with the wife of a 
Iabourer or plowman. In this ſtate, the huſ- 
band and wife love each other, becauſe they are 
employed and mutually uſeful to each other: 
The wife watches over her domeſlic affairs, and 
nouriſhes her children, while the hufband 6 
in the field. 
Idleneſs is often the mother of vice, and al- 
ways of diſcontent. It is even in religion that a 
remedy is fought againſt this diſcontent, 
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Of religion and its ceremonies, conſidered as a remedy 


_ againſt diſquietude. 


N India, where the land produces without 


culture more than ſufficient for the wants of 


an idle people, what, ſays a learned Engliſhman, 


can preſerve them from diſcontent, but religion 
and its numerous rites. So that purity of ſoul 
requires there ſo many ſuperſtitious rites and cere- 
monies, that there is no Indian, how careful ſo- 
ever he may be, that does not commit every in- 
ſtant ſome crime by which God will be iritated, 
till the prieſts, enriched by the offerings of the 
ſinner, are appealed and ſatisfied. The life-of an 
Indian is in conſequence nothing more than a per- 


petual purification, ablution, and penitence, 


In Europe when women attain a certain age, 
and leave off paint, gallants, and frequenting the 


theatres, they ſink into an inſupportable diſcon- 
tent, What is to be done. They muſt ſabſli- 


tute new Occupations in the place of the old, be- 
come devout, and enjoia themſelves a number of 
pious duties. Go every day to mals, to vel- 
pers, to a ſermon, to viltt their confeſſor, and 

ſuffer faſtings. We like better to be lean 


than eee But at what age does this 
metamorphoſis take place? Commonly about 


forty- 
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220 ON MAN AND 
forty-five cr fifty, This is the time when women 


begin to ſee the devil: their prejudices then re- 
| preſent him to their minds in a lively manner. 


It is with prejudices as with the flower de luce“, 


the mark is ſometimes viſivle, but the confeſſor and 


executioner eaſily make them re- appear. Now if 


mankind ſeek, even in a puerile devotion the means 
of eſcaping from diſquietude, that maiady mult be 


very common and very cruel. What remedy can be 
found for it? None that is efficacious ; palliatives 


only can be here applied; among theſe the arts 
of amenity are the moſt powerful, and it douht- 
leſs ariſes from diſcontent: that they are improved. 


It has been ſaid of chance, that it is the com- 


mon parent of all diſcoveries. Now, if corporeal 
wants may, after chance, be regarded as the in- 
ventors of the uſeful arts, the want of amuſement _ 
- ought to be regarded, in like manner, after the 
fame chance, as the inventor of the arts of ame- 


Their object is to excite in us ſuch ſenfations 


as will preferve us from diſcontent. Now, ſuch 


ſenſations are the more efficacious in Proporiicd. 
as they are ſtrong and diſtinct. 


The object of theſe arts is to alfect, and the 
ſeveral rules of poetry and eloquence, are nothing 
more than the means of progucing affecting ſen- 


fation: 8. 


* F rench criminals are . branded <vith a heuer at 


Jace. 
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To affect is the principle, and the precepts of 
rhetoric are its amplifications or conſequences. It 
is becauſe the rhetoricians have not equally per- 
ceived the full extent of this idea, that I ſhall take 
the li berty of pointing out its ſource. 0 
My ſubject authoriſes this examen. It is 
by a knowledge of the remedies applied againſt 
diſcontent, that we become the better acquainted 
with its nature. 
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s the arts of amenity, and of thoſe of this Lind 1 
Fat. are cal. ed the 1175 als. 


1 E object of theſe arts, as 2 have already 

ſaid, is to pleaſe, and conſequently to ex- 
cite in us ſock ſenſations, as without being gone 
ful are ſtrong and lively. When a work 
duces this effect it meets with applauſe . 


* Is the pleaſing art, the more lively a ſenſation is, the 
more beautiful the object that produces it is eſteemed, On 
ie contrary, the more ſtrong a diſagreable ſenſation is, the 

wore ugly or frightful the object is thought by which it is 
produced. When we judge from our ou ſenſations, that is, 
for ourſelves, our judgments are always juſt. When we judge 
from prejudices, that is, after others, our judgments are al- 
ways falſe; and theſe are our moſt common judgments. 

[ open a modern book: the impreſſions it makes on me are 
more agreable than thoſe of an ancient author; I even read 
the latter with diſguſt: no matter; it is the ancient I extol. 

Why? 
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The beautiful is that which ſtrikes us foreibly, 
and by the expreſſion, a knowledge of the beantiful, 
is meant the means of exciting in us ſenſations 
which are the more agreable in Proportion as they 


| are more new and diſtinct. 


It is to the means of producing this eſſect that 
all the various rules of and * may 


1 be reduced. 


If we ſeck for novelty 3 in the work of an artiſt, 


it is becauſe novelty produces a ſenſation of ſur— 


prize, a lively commotion. If we would have an 


author think for himſelf, and deſpiſe him who 


copies aſter others, it is becauſe works of that kind 


preſent to our minds ſuch ideas only as are too 
trite to make ſtrong impreſſions on us. 


Why do we require of the writers of romance 
and tragedies, characters extraordinary, and ſitua- 
tions new? From a deſire of being affected: 
and ſuch ſituations and characters are neceſſary 
to excite in us lively ſenſations. 3 

Habit dulls the vivacity of an impreſſion. 1 
ſee with indifference what I always fee, and even 


the beautiful ceaſes to be ſo to me. I have ſo 


often regarded the ſun, that ſea, this landſcape, 
and fine woman, that to excite my attention or 


Why? Becauſe the generations of mankind are the echoes of 


each other; and we eſteem from the report of others, even 


thoſe very works that gives us diſguft, 
Envy, moreover, forbids us to admire a cotemporary, and 
envy influences almoſt all our judgments, To humble the liv- 


ing how many eulogies are laviſhed on the dead. 
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admiration, the ſun muſt paint the heavens with 
colours more lively than common, the ſea muſt 
be ravaged by ſtorms, the landſcape muſt appear 
with uncommon Jultre, and the woman preſent 
herſelf to me under a new form. 

The continuance of the ſame ſenſations ren- 
ders them at length inſenſible to us, and from 
hence that inconſtancy and love of . 
mon to all men; for all would be alfected in a 
ſtrong and lively manner . 

If all objects ſtrongly affect youth, it is becauſe 
all Ps are new. With regard to compoſitions, 
if the taſte of youth be leſs judicious than that of 
maturer age, it is becauſe that age has leſs ſenſi 
bility, and the correctneſs of taſte ſuppoſes, per- 
haps, a certain difficulty ia being moved. But 
man will be affected. It is not ſufficient that the 
plan of a work be new; we require, if it be poſſi- 
ble, that all the circumſtances of it be new like- 
wiſe. The reader would have every verſe, every 
line, every word, excite a ſenſation in him. So 
Boileau ſays on this ſubject, in one of his epiſtles ; 
if his verſes pleaſe, it is not becauſe they are 
all equally correct, elegant, and harmonious : 


Mais mon vers bien ou mal, dit toujours quel- 
que choſe. 


* The work the moſt deſpiſed, i not the work that hag 


moſt faults, but that void of beauties ; it falls from the hands 
of the reader, becauſe it docs not excite any lively ſenſations 
in him, | 


But 
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But my verſe good or bad, ſtil] has ſomething to 


ſay. 


In fact the verſes of this poet contain almoſt al- 


ways an idea or an image, and conſequently al- 
moſt always excite a ſenſation in us. The more 
lively the ſenſation is, the more beautiful the 


verſe appears, and when it makes the ſtrongeſt 
impreſſion poſũble it becomes ſublime &. 


It is therefore by the greater or leſs force that 
we diſtinguiſh the beautiful from the ſublime, 
E-H-A B, BY. 
Of the ſublime. 


HE only way to form an idea of the word 
ſublime, is to recolle& the paſſages cited 


As | ach by Longinus, Deſpreaux, and moſt of the 
85 rhetoricians. 


What the impreſſions excited in us by thoſs 


paſſages have in common, is what conſtitutes the 


ſublime. 
The better to Wade a8 the nature of the ſub- 


lime, I ſhall diſtinguiſh it into two forts, the one 
of image the other of ſentiment. : 


= The more forcibly we are affected, the more bappy w 


are; provided however the ſenſations be not painful. But in 


what ſtate do men feel the moſt of this ſort of ſenſations? Per- 
haps in that of a man of letters, or an artiſt. It is in the 
workſhops of the artiſts, perhaps, that we ſhould look 4 


: e men. 
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Of SUBLIME IMagrs, 


To what ſort of ſenſation do they cive the | 


name of ſublime ? 


To the ſtrongeſt, when 1 it does not, as 1 bave 


aid, produce pain. 


What perception produces this ſenſation in us? ? 
That of fear: fear is the daughter of pain; 
and makes us recollect the idea of it. 


Why does this idea make the ſtrongeſt im- 


preſſion on us? Becauſe an exceſs of pain excites 


in us a more lively ſenſation than an exceſs of 


pleaſure, for there is no pleaſure that produces a 
poignancy of ſenſation comparable to the torture 
felt by a Ravaillac or a Damien. Of all paſſions 

fear is the ſtrongeſt: therefore the ſublime is 


always the effect of the ſenſation of a terror com- 
menced. 


But do facts agree with this opinion ? To be 


certain of this let us examine among the ſeveral 
objects of nature, which thoſe are that appear dc 


us ſublime. 1 . 5 
They are the immenſity of the heavens, the pro- 
fundity of the ſea, the eruptions of volcanos, 


From whence ariſes that ſtriking impreſſion thoſe 
great objects excite in us? From the great force 
they declare to be in nature, and from the invo- 
luntary compariſon we make between that force 


and our own weakneſs, At that view we feel our- 


3 Q. ſelves” 


>. a r 2 = BJ 3 . 
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ſelves ſeized with a certain reſpe& which always 
ſuppoſes in us a ſenſation of a fear or terros 


commenced. 


For what DL in fact, do. we give the name 
of Sublime to the picture in which Julio Ro- 
mano repreſents the combat of the Giants, and 
refuſe it to that in which Albani has painted the 
ſports of the Loves? Is it more eaſy to paint a 

Grace than a Giant, or to colour the picture of 
the toilet of Venus, than that of the field of bat- 

tle of the Titans? No: but when Albani 
tranſports me to the toilet of the goddeſs, nothing 
excites in me the ſentiment of reſpect and terror. 


I ſee none but pleaſing objects, and conſequently 
give the name of Agreeable to the e ons 


they make on me. 


On the contrary, when Juſio Romano tranſ- 


ports me to the ſpot where the ſons of earth heay 
up Offa on Pelion; ſtruck with the grandeur of 
the proſpect, I am neceſſarily led to compare my 


ſtrength with that of the giants; and convinced 
of my weakneſs, I feel a ſort of ſecret terror, and 


give the name of Sublime to the —— of 
fear the picture makes on me. 


In che tragedy of Eumenides by what art did 


Eſchylus and the decorators of the theatre make 


ſo lively an impreſſion on the Greeks? By pre- 


ſenting them with a drama and decorations | 


that were tremendous. Theſe impreſſions were 
Cd he perhaps 
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pethaps horrible to ſome, as they were extend- 
ed even to pain. But the ſame impreſſions mode- 
rated, would have been generally acknowledged as 
ſablime. 

The ſublime of 1 imagery always ſuppoſes there - 
fore the ſenſation of a terror begun *, and cannot 
be produced by any other ſenſation F 
When God ſaid, Let there be light, and there light 
was z this image is ſublime, What a ftriking 
picture is that of the univerſe produced in an in- 
ſtant out of nothing by the light! Bur ſhould 
ſuch an image inſpire fear? Ves; becauſe it is 
neceſſarily aſſociated in our minds with the idea 
of the Creator of ſuch a prodigy ; and being 
then ſeized in an involuntary manner, with a 
dread of the Author of light, we ſee] the ſenſation 
of a commencing terror. 

Are all men equally ſtruck by this 3 
image? No: for it does not appear to all with 
equal force. As it is from what we know that 
we attain to what i 18 unknown, to conceive all the 
grandeur of this image, we muſt repreſent to our- 
ſelyes that of a profound night, when the clouds 
heaped on each other redouble the darkneſs, 


* To what fort of tales do men, women, and children liſten 
with the moſt avidity? Thoſe of robberies and apparitions. | 
ouch ſtories terrify ; they produce the ſenſation of a terror be- 
gun, and this ſenſation makes the ſtrongeſt impreſſion on them. 

+ If in general the Indians make more offerings to the 
wicked divipity than to the good, it is becauſe man has more 
fear of pain, than love of pleaſure, 


. when 
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when the lightning, enflamed by the winds, tear 
the clouds aſunder, and when by the repeated 
and tranſient flaſhes, the lea, the plains, the fo- 
reſts, the groves, the mountains, and the whole 
univerſe, each inſtant vaniſh, and again appear. 

If there be no man who is not affected by this 


- proſpect, what muſt have been the ſenſations of 
him, who having no idea of light, ſaw it for the 
firſt time give form and colours to the univerſe ! *. 
5 With what admiration muſt he have beheld the 
fun, the producer of thoſe wonders, and with 
_ an awful tear reflected on the Being Who 


had created it! 


Thoſe grand images that imply an immenſe 
force in nature are therefore alone ſublime; it is 


How beautiful ſoever this image may be in itſelf, L agree 


with Deſpreaux, that it ſtill owes a part of its beauty to the 
| brevity of expreſſion. The more conciſe an expreſſion is, the 


more ſurprize an image excites. God ſaid lit there be light, and 


_ the light avas. All the meaning of the phraſe 1 is explained in 
tie laſt word was *, Now its pronounciation, almoſt as ra- 
pid as the effects of the light, preſents in an inſtant the greateſt 
picture the human mind can conceive, 

If this image (ſays Defpreaux on this ſubject) had been dif- 
fuſed into a long phraſe, ſuch as the following, The ſove- 
« reign ruler of all things commanded the light to form itſelf, 
and at the inſtant that marvellous work called light was 


c formed:“ it is evident this great image would not have had 


the ſame effect on us. Why? Becauſe the brevity of exprel- 


ſion, by exciting in us a ſudden and unforſeen ſenſation, adds 
to the moſt aſtoniſhing impreſſion of the pictute. 
* If this criticiſm be juft, the Engliſh werſion, by putting ile 


SRI in another order et there be light and there WA light) has 


zarth defiroyed the beauty of the expreſſu on. | 
they 


be 
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they alone that inſpire us with ſentiments of awe, 
and conſequently of a commencing terror. Such 
are thoſe of Homer, when, to give a grand idea 
of the power of the Gods, he ſays 


Far as 2 ſhepherd. from ſome point on high, 
O'er the wide main extends his boundleſs eye, 
Thro' ſuch a ſpace of air, with thund'ring ſound, 
At one 888 lep th' immortal courſers bound. 
Por x. 
And ſuch is this other image of the fame poet : 
Heav'n in loud thunders bids the trumpet. found, 
And wide beneath them groans the rending ground; 
Deep in the diſmal regions of the dead 

Th' infernal monarch rear'd his horrid head; 
Leap'd from bis chrone, leſt Neptune” S arm \ ſhould 
N 
His dark dominions open t to the day, 

And pour in light on Pluto's drear abodes, 
Abhor'd by 1 5 and dreadful ev'n to Gods. 
Pore, 


I the name of Sublime be given in like man- 
ner to the bold compoſitions of the adventurous 
Milton, it is becauſe his images, always grand, 
excite in us the ſame ſenſation. 1 

In phyſics, grandeur implies great force, and 
great force commands our reſpect. 

This is what conſtitutes the ſublime of this ſort. 


= Of 
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Of the SvatinaITyY of SENTIMENT» 


The myſelf of Medea, the exclamation of Ajax,, 
the let him die of Corneille, the oath of the ſeven 
chiefs before Thebes, are unanimouſly. cited by 
the rhetors as ſublime; and I conclude, that if 
in phyſics it conſiſts in grandeur and force of 
Images, it is in morals to the grandeur and force 
of characters that we give in like man ner the name 
of Sublime. It is not Thyrſus at the feet of his 
miſtreſs, but Scævola with his hand in the burn- 
ing coals, that inſpires me with reſpect, always 
mixed with ſome degree of fear, Every great cha- 

rafter will conſtantly produce the ſenſation of a 

terror commenced. When Nerina ſays to Medea, 


$1 hy people hate thee ; faithleſs is thy ſpouſe; 5 
For thee, what reſt againſt ſo _ foes * EF 
Myſelf! 
That word Agopibeß; it ſuppoſes in Medea ſo 
much confidence in the force of her art, and eſ- 
pecially in her character, that, ſtruck with her 
audacity, the hearer is at the word my/elf ſeized 
with a certain degree of reſpect and terror. | 
Such is the effect produced by the confidence 
Ajax has in his own ſtrength and courage, when 
he cries out, 
Great God let darkneſs 9050 our eyes be a 5 
5 And fight againſt us by the light of heav'n * 


* This may be very fubliqs in Homer, but Would be mere ben · 
505 in a modern writer, 


Such 
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Such confidence ereates reſpect in the moſt. in- 
trepid. 8 

The let bim die of old Horace, excites the 
ſame impreſſion. A man in whom a paſſion 
for honour and for Rome is exalted to ſuch a de- 
gree as to diſregard the death of a ſon he loves, 
muſt command reſpect. 


With regard to the oarh of the "8 chiefs be⸗ 
fore Thebes. 


The ſeven, a warlike leader each in chief, - 
Stood round, and o'er the brazen ſhield they ſlew 
A ſullen bull, then plunging deep their hands 
Into the foaming gore, with oath invok'd 

Mars, and Enuo, and blood- -thirſting terror *. 


Such an oath announced on the part of the 
chiefs a deſperate vengeance. But as this ven- 


perhaps ſome people may think the following paſſage in an 
Engliſb author, equally ſublime with any of the fortgoings and ſus 
Prior to moſt of them © 
Loot then abroadthrd# nature, to the range 

Of planets, ſuns, ag adamantine ſpheres, 
And ſpeak, O man! dos this capacious ſcene 
With half the kindling majeſly dilate 

The flrong concipiion, as when Brutus roſe 

Refulgent, from the firoke of Cæſar's fate, 

Amid the croud of patriots ; and his arm 
Aloft extending, like eternal Fowe, _ 

When gate brings down the thunder, call'd alot 

On Tully's name, and ſhook bis crimſon ſteel, 

And bade the father of his country Hail! 

For lo! the tyrant en in the duſt, 
And Rome again is free! | 
AxE451D%T, 


Ge | geance | 
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geance could not fall on the auditors, from whence 
aroſe the fear? 
From the aſſociation of certain ideas. 

That of terror is always aſſociated in the mind 
with the idea of ſtrength and power. They are 
united as the ideas of cauſe and effect. IP 

Am 1 the favorite of a king or an enchanter? 
My tender reſpectful friendſhip is always mixed 
with ſome fear; and in the good they do me, 1 
always perceive the evil they can do me. 

Moreover, if the ſentiment of pain, as I have 

aid, be the moſt poignant, and if it be to the 
moſt poignant impreſſion, when. not too painful, 
that we give the name of Sublime, the ſenſation 
of the ſublime, as experience proves, muſt al- 
ways include a terror commenced, | 

It is in this manner that the ſublime is moſt 
| clearly diſtinguiſhed from the beautiful, 


Of the SvpLINE | in Speculative Ideas. 


Are there any philoſophic ideas to which the rhe- 
tors give the name of Sublime? None. Why? 
Becauſe the moſt general and fruitful ideas of this 
ſort, are not conceived but by a ſmall number of 
thoſe who can oy perceive all their conſe- 
_ quences. 

Such thoughts may whthour doubt awaken a 
great . of ſenſations, produce a long chain 
of ideas, which ſeized as ſoon as preſented, 


1 may 


. * * 
* 
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may excite in us ſtrong impreſſions, but not of 
the ſort of thoſe to which we give the name e of 
A | 
If there be no geometrie axioms cited by the 
rhetoricians as Sublime, it is becauſe we cannot 
give that name to ideas, of which the ignorant, and 
conſequently the greateſt part of mankind, are in- 
ſenſible. 

It iS therefore evident, 
1. That the beautiful is what makes on moſt 
men a ſtrong impreſſion. | 
2. That the ſublime makes a ſtill ſtronger i im- 
: preſſion, that is always mixed with a certain ſenſa- 
tion of awe or commencing terror. 4 
3. That we meaſure the beauty of a work by 
the impreſſion more or leſs ſtrong it makes on us. 
4. That all the rules of poetry laid down by 
the rhetors are nothing more than the ſeveral 


means of exciting in men ſenſations ſtrong or 
agreeable. 


EH A F XV. 


07 the variety and ſimplicity requif ite in all works, 
and e in works of amenity. 


HY do we require ſo much variety in 
works of amenity? Becauſe, as la Mothe 

ſays, diſguſt is the child of uniformity, Senſa- 
tions of the ſame nature ſoon ceaſe to make im- 
| | preſſions 
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preſſions that are ſtrong and agreeable. There are 
no objects ſo beautiful as not to tire by a long con- 
templation. The ſun is beautiful, and yet the lit- 
tle girl in the Oracle crys out, I have ſeen the 
Jun ſo often, A fine woman is to a young lover 
an object ſtill more beautiful than the ſun : yet 
how many lovers cry out in like manner, 1 have 
| ſeen my miſtreſs ſo often *, 
An averſion to difand; and a want of agree- 
: able ſenſations, make us long inceſſantly for 
ſuch as are new. If we deſire in conſequence, va- 
riety in the detail, and ſimplicity in the plan, ie 
is becauſe ſuch ideas are more complete, more 
diſtinct, and more proper to produce lively 1 im- 
preſſions. 
Ideas dificult to comprehend, are never ſorci- 
| bly felt. When a picture is too crowded with 
figures, or the plan of a work too complicate, it 
excites in us only dull and faint ideas T. Such 


It is doubtleſs very agreeable, ſaid the preſident Hainault, 
to meet one's miſtreſs at the rendezvous ; but when ſhe is not 
a new miſtreſs, it is ; much more rente to go there and not 


. meet her. 


+ The plan of Heraclivs appeared at firſt too complicate to 
the polite world; it required too much of their attention. Boi- 
leau alludes to this * in theſe deren * his Art of 
Footy 
Je me ris San auteur qui leut, a s'exprimer, 
De ce qu il vaut d'abord ne fait pas m'informer, 
Et qui debrouillant mal une penible intrigue, 
D'un divertiſſement me fait une fatigue | 
Parmerois mieux encore * il declinat ſon nom, &e. 


: | ns 8 
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is the ſenſation felt at the ſight of one of thoſe 
Gothic temples that the architect has loaded with 
| ſculpture : the eye, diſtracted and fatigued by 
the great number of ornaments, cannot fix itſelf 
5 without a painful effort. 
Too many ſenſations at the ſame time create 
confufion; their multiplicity deſtroys their effect. 
In buildings of the fame extent, that is the moſt | 
ſtriking of which the eye can eaſily ſurvey the 
whole together, and of which every part makes the 
moſt perfect and diftin&t impreſſion on the mind, 
The ſimple, noble, and majeſtic architecture of the 
Greeks is, for this reaſon, always preferred to 
the light, confuſed, and ill- proportioned bullcings 
of the Goths. 
If what I have here ſaid of architecture be ap- 
plied to works of literature, it will be found that 
to produce a great effect, hey muſt, in like man- 
ner, explain themſelves clearly, and conſtantly 
preſent diſt inct and complete ideas. For this rea- 
ſon an obſervance of the law of cuſtom in the 
ideas, the images, and the ſentiments, has been al- 
ways expreſiy enjoined by rhetoricians. 


„ laugh at the author who i is a long time in explaining him- 
« ſelf, who does not know how to tell me his intention at 
once, but by badly unfolding an intricate plot, makes a fa- 
* tigne of a diverſion, I had rather he would decline hie 
% name.” hn 


CHA P. 


JJ 
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Of the law of cuſtom. 


DEA, 1mage, ſentiment; in a book every 
part ſhould be prepared and finally concur. 
An image falſe in itſelf diſguſts. If a painter 
ſpould draw a bed of roſes on the ſurface of 
the ſea, thoſe two incoherent and unnatural images 
would be diſpleaſing. The imagination would 
not know where to fix the roots of the roſes, nor 
_ conceive by what means the ſtalk was ſupported. 
Even an image true in itſelf, {till diſpleaſes me 
when it is not in its proper place, when nothing 
conducts and prepares it. We do not ſufficiently 
recollect, that in good works almoſt all their beau- 
ties are local. I ſhall take for example a rapid 
ſucceſſion of true and different paintings. Such 
a ſucceſſion is in general agreeable, as exciting in 
4 us lively ſenſations. To produce this effect how- 
ever, it muſt be ſkilfully prepared. 
I love to paſs with Iſis, or the cow Jo, from 
the burning climates of the torrid zone to thoſe 
dens, thoſe rocks of ice, on which the ſon ob- 
liquely ſhines, But the contraſt of thoſe images 
would not produce a lively impreſſion on me, . 


the poet, by declaring all the power of the jea- 


louſy of Juno, had not already prepared me for 


the fuqgen change of the picture. 
Let 
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Let what I here ſay of images be applied to 
ſentiments. Fhat they may make a ſtrong im- 
preſſion on the theatre, they muſt be conducted 
and prepared with art. Thoſe with which a cha- 
racter is animated, muſt be fuch as are peculiar 
to the poſition in which he is placed, and the 
_ paſſion with which he is poſſeſſed (4). 
For want of an exact conformity between the 
poſition and ſentiments of a hero, the ſentiments 
become falſe ; and the ſpectator not perceiving in 
him the ſource of thoſe ſentiments, feels a ſenſa- 
tion the leſs lively as it is the more confuſed. 
From ſentiment let us paſs to ideas. Have I a new 
truth to preſent to the world? That truth, almoſt 
always too difficult for the generality of men, is 
at firſt comprehended but by a ſmall number of 
them. If I would have it generally received, I 
muſt previouſly prepare their minds; I muſt lead 
them to it by degrees, and at lait bring them to 
a point of view from whence they may diflinctly 
behold it. But is it ſufficient to deduce this 
truth from a ſimple fact or principle? No: to 
the preciſion of the idea I mult join the perſpicu- 
ity of expreſſion, | 
It is to this laſt quality of perſpicuity that al- 
moſt all the rules of ſtyle relate. 


CHAP, 
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< I A P. XVII. 
Of the perſpiuit d hyle. 


T is not ſufficient that our FRO be clear and 
juſt. To communicate them to others we 
muſt know how to expreſs them with preciſion. 
Words are the repreſentative ſigns of our ideas. 
When the ſigns are obſcure, the ideas are fo like- 
wiſe; that is, when the 8 ere of the words 
has not been preciſely determined. 
In general, all that we call turns and happy ex- 
preſſions, are only thoſe turns and expreſſions that 
are moſt proper to expreſs our thoughts clearly. 
It is therefore to perſpicuity as I have ſaid, that 
almoſt all the rules of ſtyle may be reduced. 
Why is ambiguity of expreſſion regarded as 
the principal fault in all writings? Becauſe 
ambiguity in the words extends to the ideas, ren- 
ders them obſcure, and prevents that lively | im- 
preſſion they ſhould make on us. 
If we require an author to be variagated in his 
ſtyle, and in the turn of his phraſes, it is be- 
cauſe uniform turns dull the attention ; and 
the attention once rendered ſtupid, ideas and 
images offer themſelves leſs clearly to the mind, 
and produce but weak impreſſions, 


Why 
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Why do we require conciſeneſs in ſtyle? Be- 
cauſe the ſhorteſt expreſſion, when it is proper, 
is always the cleareſt; and that we may conſtantly 
apply to ſtyle theſe verſes of Deſpreaux, 


Tont ce qu'on dit de trop eſi fade & rebutant : y 
_ CEpriu raſſafie le rejette a Pinſtant. * 


Al that is ſaid too much is inſipid and gf. 
the ſatiated mind rejedis it in an inſtant. 7 
If purity and correctneſs be required in any 
work ; it is becauſe they both aſſiſt 1 in rendering 
it more perſpicuous. 

' Laſtly, why do we read with ſo much pleaſure | 
thoſe writers who expreſs their ideas by brilliant 


| images? Becauſe their ideas thereby become 


more ſtriking, more clear and diſtinct, in a word, 
more proper to make a lively impreſſion on us. It 
is therefore to perſpicuity alone that all the rules 

of ſtyle may be referred. 
But do men annex the ſame idea to the word 
ſtyle? This word may de taken in two different 
ſenſes. 
It may be either regarded as a more or less | 
happy manner of expreſſing our ideas ; and ic is 
in this point of view I conſider it. ; 
Or a more extenſive ſignification may be given 
Fe to the word, by confounding the idea with the | 

expreſſion of that idea. 

It is in the laſt ſenſe that M. Beccaria, 3 in a Cale; 
Ertation full of ſpirit and ſagacity, ſays, that to 
write 
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write well we ſhould furniſh our minds with an 
infinity of ideas acceſſory to the ſubject we treat. 


In this ſenſe the art of writing is the art of ex- 
citing in the reader a great number of ſenſations, 


and we are deficient in ſtyle only becauſe we are 


deficient in ideas. 


For what reaſon in fact does A man write well 


on one watter, and had on another? He is not 


ignorant either of the happy turns, or of the pro- 


priety of the words of his language. To what 
then attribute the weakneſs of his Ab? Ti 0 the 
want of ideas. 


But what do men in general mean by a work 


well wrote? A work clearly conceived. The 
public judge only by the effect of the whole; and 
that judgment is juſt, when it is not propoſed, as 
here, to diſtinguiſh the ideas from the manner of 
expreſſing them. The true judges of this man- 
ner are the national writers, and it is on them al- 


ſo the reputation of a poet depends; whoſe prin- 
cipal merit conſiſts in the elegance of diction. 
The reputation of the philoſopher, ſometimes 


more extenſive, is more independent of the judg- 
ment of a ſingle nation. The truth and ſaga- 
city of ideas is the principal merit of a philoſo- 


PAR work, and of thoſe all people are judges. 
Let hot the philoſopher however imagine, in 


conſequence of this, that he may negle& the 
ornaments of ſtyle. There are no writin gs the 
| beauty of expreſſion d does not embelliſh. 


To 
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To pleaſe a reader, we muſt always make 
ſtrong impreſſions in him. The neceſſity of 
affecting him either by the force of expreſſion or 
by ideas, has been conſtantly recommended by 
the rhetoricians and writers of every age. The 
ſeveral rules of the art of poetry, as I have al- 
ready ſaid, are nothing more than the means of 
producing this effect. 5 
When an author is deficient in facts, and can- 
not fix our attention by the grandeur of his 
images or his thoughts; if his ſtyle be rapid, 
conciſe, and chaſte, one continued ſeries of ele- 
gance, it will ſometimes conceal his impotence &. 
The writer who is poor in ideas, ſhould be rich 
in words, and ſubſtitute for the excellence of 
| thoughts a brilliancy of expteſſion. 
| This is a receipt of which men of genius them- 
ſelves have ſometimes made uſe, I might cite for 
example certain parts of the works of M. Rouſ- 
ſeau, where we find nothing but a maſs of contra- 
dictory ideas and principles. He affords but 
little inſtruction, but his colouring, deer ani- 

mated, entertains and delights. 

The art of writing conſiſts therefore in the art 
of exciting ſenſations. So that the preſident 
Monteſquieu himſelf has ſometimes produced 
admiration, and aſtoniſhed the mind by ideas 


* It is hon as e to find a good writer in a 
man of mediocrity, as a bad one in a man of diſcernment, 


Vol. II. R 


more 
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more brilliant than juſt, If by their falſity being 
known, his ideas do not continue to make the 


fame impreſſion, it is becauſe, in matters of in- 


ftruction, truth alone is beautiful and obtains a 


durable eſteem. 


When there is a deficiency of ideas, a whiiniica 


arrangement of words may ſometimes amuſe the 
reader, and produce a lively ſenſation. 


Expreſſions that are ſtrong , obſcure, and un- 
commen, may ſepply, on a firſt reading, a vacu- 
ity of thought. A capricious word or obſo- 


lete expreſſion, will excite a ſurprize, and every 


ſurprize an impreſſion more or leſs ſtrong. The 


8 . of the poet Rouſſeau are a proof of this. 


In every ſpecies, eſpecially in that of amenity, 


| the beauty of a work 1s meaſured by the ſenſa- 
tion it makes on us. The more complete and 


diſtincr this ſenſation is, the more lively is the 
impreſſion it makes. All poetics are nothing more 
than a commentary on this ſimple principle, and 
a developement of its primitive rule. 

When the rhetors repeat after each other, that 
the perfection of the works of art depends on their 
exact reſemblance with thoſe of nature, they de- 


A calle 1 requires an obſcure impreſſon. An error 


clearly expreſſed is preſently diſcovered. To dare to expres 


our thoughts fully, is to ſhow we are ſure of their truth, The 
quacks of every ſort write obſcurely. There is no ſchool dr 
vine who can ſay with Boueang My thoughts always prejent 
themſelves to broad dey. 


* benſes au grand Jour teujours 5 "fe & x apeſt. 


Cen 
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ceive themſelves : experience proves that the 
beauty of works of this ſort, conſiſts leſs in an ex- 
a& imitation, than in an improved imitation of 
oe DR 


'C H AP. Ant. 
Of an improved imitation of nature, 


IN the cultivation of the arts there are found 
1 works that have no model, and whoſe merit 
is conſequently independent of any reſemblance 
with known objects. The palace of a monarch 
is not modelled after the palace of the univerſe; 
nor the concords of our muſic adapted to that of 
the celeſtial ſpheres ; thoſe founds have never yet 
| ſtruck any mortal ear. 

The only works wy art whoſe merit conſiſts i in 
an exact imitation of nature, are the figures of 
men, brutes, fruit, flowers, &c. In almoſt every 
other ſpecies it is in an embelliſhed imitation of 
nature that the merit of the work conſiſts. 

When Racine; Corneille, or Voltaire, bring a : 
hero on the ſtage, they make him ſay, in a man- 
ner the moſt concife, the moſt elegant, and har- 
monious, preciſely what he ought to ſay. Yet no 
hero ever talked in ſuch manner. It is impoſſible 
that Mahomet, Zopir, Pompey, Sertorius, &c. 
whatever capacity we may ſuppoſe them to have had, 


R 2 15 Always 
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F Always ſpoke in verſe * 

2, That in their corrver ſana they always uſed 
the moſt conciſe and moſt correct expreſſions. 

3. That they pronounced diſcourſes extempora- 
ry, that two other great men, ſuch as Corneille and 
Voltaire, were ſometimes a fortnight or a month! in 
compoſing. 

In what did the great poets imitate nature? In 
making their characters always talk in a manner 
conformable to the paſſions with which they were 
ſuppoſed to be animated +. In all other reſpects 
they embelliſhed nature, and they did right. _ 
But how is nature to be embelliſhed? All our 
ideas come to us by the ſenſes ; we cannot com- 
poſe but after what we have ſeen. How can we 
conceive any thing beyond nature? and ſup- 
| poſe we could conceive it; by what means could 
we communicate the idea to another? I anſwer, : 
as in deſcription, for example, what we under- 
ſtand by a new compoſition, is properly nothing 
more than an aſſemblage of objects already 


And wobat is ill more alle, according to ae F rench trage. 
: Shes. in rbime. | 


+ On the ſtage the hero ks always to expreſs himſelf in 
conformity to his character and ſituation. The poet cannot 
here imitate nature too cloſely, But he ought to adorn it, by 
collecting in a converſation of perhaps half an hour, all the re- 
markable ſtrokes in the whole liſe of the hero. 

Perhaps Moliere made all the miſers of the age contribute 
to the character of his Miſer; as Phidas all the Rwy men of 
His age to the model of his Hereules, 


Jawa) 5 
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known; yet this new aſſemblage is ſufficient to 
aſtoniſh the imagination, and excite impreſſions i 
proportion the more ſtrong as they are more new. 
Of what do the painters and {culptors com- 
poſe a ſphinx? Of the wings of an cagle, the 
body of a lion, and the head of a woman. How 
was the Venus of Apelles compoſed? Of all the 
beauties contained in the bodies of ten the moſt 
beautiful women in Greece. It was thus that by 
embelliſhing, Apelles imitated nature; and after 
his example, painters and poets have fince digged 
the dens of the Gorgons, modelled the Typhons, 
conſtrued the palaces of Fairies and Goddeſſes, 
and in ſhort, decorated with all the riches of 
genius the various fortunate places of their habi- 


tation. 
Suppoſe a poet were to deſcribe the Pope of 


Love. The icy and mortal breath of Boreas 


would never there be felt, but the Zephyrs would 
ſweep over the alleys of roſes to blow the flowers 
and gather their odours. The ſky would be 
there for ever pure and ſerene. No cloud would 
ever obſcure it. There would be no mire in the 
fields, no inſects in the air, or vipers in the woods. 
The mountains would be there crowned with 
orange trees and pomegranates in flower, the 
Plains covered with waving ears of corn, and the 
vallies every where divided by a thouſand rivulets, 
or traverſed by a majeſtic flood, whoſe vapours 
elevated by the ſun, and placed in the reſervoir of 
R 3 the 
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245 ON MAN AND 
the Ne would never be ſufficiently condenſed 


0 deſcend in rain upon the earth. 


The poet would place in this garden ambroſla 
fountains repleniſhed with golden apples, there 


fer bowers round them ; and to their ſhade would 


Love and Pſyche, be conducted, naked, amorous, 
and ſurrounded by the arms of pleaſure. Never 
would the reſtleſs bee with his ſing diſturb their 
Joys. 

It is thus that poetry embelliſhes nature, and 
by the decompoſition of objects already known, 
recompoſes beings and pictures whoſe novelty ex- 
cites ſurprize, and frequently produces in us the 
more lively and vigorous impreſſions. 1 

But by what enchantment are we enabled thus 
to alter and recompoſe objects, to create, ſo to 
ay, in the univerſe, and in man, new beings and 
ſenſations? This enchantment is the work "of 
abſtraction. . 


CHAP, XK. 
. Of the power of aheratlion. ; 


PHERE are few abſtract terms in the lr. 


guage of ſavages, and many in thoſe of 
poliſhed nations. The latter, intereſted in the 
examen of an infinity of objects, perceive each 
inſtant the neceſſity of communicating their ideas 

| 1 clearly 
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clearly and rapidly; for this purpoſe they have 
invented a great number of abſtract terms: the 
ſtudy of the ſciences compelled them to it. 

Two men, for example, are to conſider a qua- 
lity common to twe bodies; thefe two bodies 
may be campared relatively to their magnitude, 
their denſity, their form, or their colours. Now 
what have theſe two men to do? They are firſt 
to determine the ſubject of their examen. If it 
be merely the colour of the bodies they are to 
compare, and they be both white, they invent 
the word Whiteneſs; and fixing all their attention 
on that quality common to both bodies, become 
better judges of their different degrees of white- 
neſs. 

f the arts and Tciences have from this motive 
produced an infinity of abſtract terms in every lan- 
guage, can it be ſurpriſing that by their example 
poetry alſo has formed its abſtractions? That it 
has perſonified and deified the imaginary beings 
of force, juſtice, virtue, a fever, a victory, &c. 
Which are nothing more in reality than man con- 
ſidered as ftrong, juſt, virtuous, diſeaſed, victo- 
rious, &c. and that they have in ſhort propled 
Olympus with abſtractions. 

Does a poet undertake to be the architect of 
the celeſtial abodes, and to conſtruct the palace 
of Plutus? He places the edifice in the centre 
-of mountains of the colour and denſity of gold. 
He then gives to maſſy ſtones the ſplendor of 
4 rubies 
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rubies or brilliants ; by theſe means he is enabled 


ro conſtruct the palace of Plutus, or the cryſtal- | 
line walls of heaven. Without this power of ab- 


ſtraction, Milton would not have been able to 


aſſemble in the garden of Eden, or the fairies, ſo 


many pictureſque points of view, ſo many delici- 


ous grottos, trees, and flowers, in a word, ſo many 


beauties diſtributed by nature among a thouſand 


It is by the power of abſtraction that the wri- 
ters of romance create pigmies, genii, enchanters, 
&c. in ſhort, that Fortunatus whoſe inviſibility i is -” 
nothing but the abſtraction of the Tower qua- 


lities of bodies. 


It is to the power of diveſting 3 an "objec of 


all its defects *, and of creating roſes without 
thorns, that man owes all his factitious pains and 


pleaſures. 


For what reaſon is it in a fad, that we e always ex · 
pet more pleaſure from the poſſeſſion of an object 


rhan it real] y procures us? Why ſo much difference 


hetween the pleaſure expected and enjoyed? Be- 
cauſe we take the pleaſure in reality as it comes, 


whereas | in hope we enjoy the lame pleaſure with- 


5 He who mould repreſent o on the age a tragic action in 
the manner it really neppened, would run great riſk of dif. 


gulling the ſpectators, | 


What ſhould the poet then do ? Diveſt the relation of every 
thing that will not make 2 lively impreflion, 


©'1 
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out any mixture of that pain or trouble which 
almoſt always attends it. | 

That perfect happineſs we ſeek after is not to 
be found but in the palace of hope and imagina- 
tion, It is there that poetry paints as eternal, 
thoſe rapid moments of intoxication that love 
| ſcatters, at wide diſtances, in the career of our 

days. It is there that we imagine for ever to 
enjoy that vigour and warmth of ſenſation we feel 
but once or twice in our lives, and which doubt- 
leſs ariſe from the novelty of ſenſations excited in 
vs by the firſt objects of our tenderneſs. It is 
there, in fine, that exaggerating a pleaſure rarely 


taſted and of ften dcfired, we over- rate the felicity 
of opulence. 


If chance open to poverty che temple of wealth, 
when illuminated by a hundred tapers, and re- 


ſounding with ſprightly muſic; then, ſtruck with | 


| the ſplendor of the decorations, and the harmony. 


of the inſtruments, how happy are the rich! Cries 
indigence. His felicity as far exceeds mine as 
the magnificence of this temple does the poverty 
of my hut. He is however miſtaken, and the 
dupe of the lively impreſſion juſt received; he 

does not know that is in part an effect of the no- 
velty of the ſenſations he feels, and that an habi- 
tual enjoyment would dull the vivacity, render 
the temple and the concert inſipid; and moreover 


that the pleaſures of the rich are purchaſed by a 
thouſand cares and anxieties, | 


But 
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But indigence has by his abſtractions diveſted 
riches of all the cares and diſcontent by which 
they are attended *, 

Without the power of abſtraction our con- 
ceptions would not extend further than enjoy- 
ment. Now, if in the boſom of delights we 


Mill feel deſires and regrets, it is, as I have ſaid, 
an effect of the difference we find berween ima- 
ginary and actual pleaſure. 5 


The power of reſolving and recompoſing ob- 
jects, and of creating ſuch as are new, we may re- 
gard not only as the ſource of an infinity of fac- 
titious pains and pleaſures, but alſo as the only 
mean of embelliſhing nature by imitation, and of 


_ carrying the arts of amenity to tle ROT degree 
of perfection. 


1 ſhall not expatiate any further on the beauty 


af theſe arts, I have ſhewn that their principal 
object is to preſerve us from diſcontent: that this 


object is the better accompliſhed as they excite in 


us ſenſations that are moſt lively and diſtinct; and 
laſtly, that it is always by the greater or leſs ſorce 


of thoſe ſenſations, that the degree of perfection and 
beauty of works of this fort ; are to be eſtimated. 


” The pow? er of abſtracting from a condition different from 
our own the evils we have not felt, makes a man always envy 
the lot of another, What ſhould he do to eradicate this envy, 
fo incompatible with his happincis? Undeceive himſelf, and 
Zearn, that a man above want is nearly as happy as he can be. 


Let 
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Let us then honour and cultivate the fine arts. 
they are the glory of the human mind (5), and 
the ſource of an infinity of delicious ſenſations. 
But let us not imagine the idly rich to be ſuper- 
| latively happy in the enjoyment of cheir moſt mal 
terly productions. 
We have ſeen in the firſt chapters of this ſec- 
tion, that without being equal in riches and pow- 
er, all men may be equally happy, at leaſt in the 
ten or twelve hours of the day employed in the 
gratifying their ſeveral corporeal wants. 
With regard to the ten or twelve hours, which 
ſeparate a gratified from a riſing want, I have 
proved that they are filled up in the moſt agreeable 
manner, when they are conſecrated to the acquiſi- 
tion of the mcans of providing abundantly for 
our wants and muſements. What can I do more 
to confirm the truth of this opinion, except ſtop 
a moment to conſider which is the moſt aſſu- 
redly happy, the opulent idler, ſo fatigued with 
having nothing to do, or the man of mediocrity, 
_ whoſe fortune compels him to a daily labour that 
he can purſue without wearineſs, | 


CHAP. 
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07 the impreſſions of the arts of awenily on the . 
leni zater. 

F a rich man be by his ſituation compelled to 

a labour that habit renders agreeable ; he may, 


by being continually employed i in hjs occupation, 
like the man of mediocrity, avoid diſcontent. 


But where find opulent men of this ſort? 


Sometimes in England, where money opens the 


career to ambition. Every where elſe the rich, 


accompanied by idleneſs, are paſſive in almoſt all 


their amuſements. They expect amuſement from 


the objects that ſurround them, and but few of 
thoſe objects excite in them lively ſenſations. Be- 
ſide, ſuch ſenſations cannot ſucceed each other ra- 
pidly, nor be removed inceſſantly. The days of 


the idler, therefore, paſs away in a ſtupid languor. 
In vain does the rich man collect about him 


the arts of amenity; theſe arts cannot procure 
him inceſſantly new impfeſſions, nor preſerve him 


a long time from diſcontent, His curioſity is ſo 


oon gratified, the idler has ſo little ſenſibility, the 
: chefs d'oeuvres of the arts make on him impreſ- 


ſions ſo ſoon effaced, that to amuſe him they muſt 
be inceſſantly renewed. Now all the artiſts of 
an empire could not, in theſe circumſtances, ſup- 


A moment 
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A moment only is ſufficient for admiration : 
an age is neceſſary to produce a maſterpiece of 
art. How many wealthy idlers paſs daily under 
the magnificent portal of the old Louvre, which 
ftrangers behold with aſtoniſhment, without feeling 
one agreeable fenſation. 
| To ſhew the difficulty of amuſing a rich idler, 
it ſhould be obſerved that there are but two con- 


ditions of man; in one of which he is active, 
and the other paſſive. 


VV 
Of the aftive and paſſive ſtate of man. 


N the firſt of theſe ſtates a man can ſupport. 
L himſelf a conſiderable time in the ſame ſitua- 
tion without difcontent. In the ſecond he cannot. 
I can perform ſix hours in a concert, but I can- 
not attend one three hours without diſguſt. 
No man is more difficult to amuſe than the 
paſſive idler. All things diſguſt him. Tt is this 
univerſal diſcontent that renders him ſo ſevere a 
judge of the beauties of the arts, and that makes 
him require ſo much perfection in their works, 
If more ſenſible and lefs diſcontent, he would be 
more eafily pleaſed. 4 
What lively impreſſions can the arts of amenity 
Excite in the idle? If choſe arts charm vs, it is by 


1 | retracing 
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retracing and embelliſhing in our minds the 
images of paſt pleaſures, and by exciting in us 
the deſire of taſting them again. Now what deſire - 
can they awaken in a maii who is rich enough to 
purchaſe all pleaſures, and is already ſatiated with 
them? 
In vain does the dance and decorations, in a 


: word, the pleaſures the moſt voluptuous, and 


moſt peculiarly conſecrated to love, by recalling 


| Intoxication and tranſports, attempt to make any 


impreſſion on him, who is already exhauſted with 
the fatigue of enjoyment, If the rich court balls 


and theatres, it is for a change of diſguſt, and 
by that change to alleviate their diſcontent. 


Such in general is the lot of princes. Such 


was that of the famous Bonnier, Scarce had he 
formed a wiſh, before the genius of riches came 


to accompliſh it. Bonnier was tired of women, 
concerts, and theatres : fo unhappy he was that 
he had nothing left to wiſh for. Had he been 
leſs rich, he would have had deſires. 

Deſire is the motive principal of the ſoul; 
without deſire it ſtagnates! We muſt deſire to 
act, and act to be happy. Bonnier died of diſguſt 
in the midſt of delights. 

Our only lively enjoyment is by hope. Hip- 
pineſs reſides leſs in the poſſeſſion than in the 
atrainment of che objects of our deſires. 


T0 
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To be happy, we muſt want ſomething of our 
felicity. It is not after having acquired a million 
of money, but in the acquirement that we are 
really fortunate. It is not after having been 
proſperous, but in proſpering that we are happy. 
The ſoul then always in action, always Ry 
agitated, knows. no diſcontent, 
From whence ariſes the immoderate paſſion of 
the great for the chace? Becauſe paſſive in al- 
moſt all their other amuſements, and conſequently 
always uneaſy, it is in the chace alone they are 
forced to be active. Men are alſo active when 
gaming; and for that reaſon che gameſter is the 
leſs liable to diſguſt &. „ 
Men however play either high or low. In the 
firſt caſe gaming is anended. with anxiety, and 
ſometimes with miſchievous conſequences ; in the 
ſecond, it is almoſt always inſipid. 
That rich and paſſive idleneſs ſo envied by all, 
and that in an excellent form of government, 
would not be ſeen without diſgrace, is not there- 


fore ſo happy as imagined; for it is commonly 
Res to diſcontent. 


3 8 Play i is not tn uſed as a remedy for Aifoult. Small 
play, a game of amuſement is ſometimes a cover. fool. Peo- 


ple frequently play with a hope of not being Known for what ö 
. they are. 


CHAP. 
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C * A P, XXII. 


That it is the rich who fad moſt ſenſi bly the cant 
of riches. 


F the opalent idler never thinks himſelf full: 
ciently rich, it is becauſe the riches he enjoys 

are not ſufficient for his happineſs. Has he muſi- 
cians in pay? Their concerts do not fill the va- 
cuity in his mind. He muſt alſo have architects, 
a vaſt palace, an immenſe cage to incloſe a 
mournful bird. He wants beſide hunting equi- 
pages, balls, feſtivals, &c. Diſcontent is a fa- 
thomleſs gulph, that would ſwallow up all the 
wealth of an empire, perhaps that of the whole 
univerſe. Labour only can fill it up. A ſmall 
fortune will ſuffice a laborious citizen: his life, 
ſimple and uniform, is attended with no tempeſt. 
It was not in the tomb of Crœſus *, but on that 
of Baucis, this epitaph was ncraved ; 


6 His death was the evening of a beautiful day.” 


| ® Tf felicity were always the companion of power, what 
man would have been more happy than the Calif Abdoulrah- 
man. Yet the following 1s the inſcription he ordered to be 
engraved on his tomb: * Honours, riches, ſovereign power; 
I have enjoyed them all. Cotemporary princes have eſ- 
«« teemed and feared me, and envied my happineſs; they have 
« been jealous of my glory, and ſought my friendſhip. In 
«6 the coutſe of my life I have carefully marked all the days 
* on which I taſted pure and true pleaſure, and in a reign of 
« fifty years, I have counted only fourteen,” 


Great 
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Great treaſures are the appearance of happineſs, 

not the reality. There is more true happineſs in 
the houſe of competency than in that of opulence; 


and men ſup more gally at a tavern, than with 
the preſident Hainaut. 
He who is employed is free from diſcontent. 
go that the workman in his ſhop, or the tradeſ- 
man behind his counter, is often more happy than 
his ſovereign. A moderate fort une compels us to 
daily labour ; if that labour be not exceſſive, and 
if the habit of it be contracted, it then becomes 
agreeable K. Every man who by a labour of this 
fort can provide | for his corporeal wants and 
amuſements, is nearly as happy as he can be T. 
But ſhould we reckon amuſements among our 
wants? Men as well as children muſt heave mo- 
ments of recreation, or a change of employment. 
Wich what pleaſure do the i ee and the law- 
yer quit, the one his ſhop and the other his office, 
for the theatre? If they be more affected there 
than the man of pleaſure, it is becauſe the ſenſations 


We are yet ignorant of the power habit has over us. 
They are, they ſay, well fed and lodged at the Baſile, and yet 
they there die of chagrin, Why? Becauſe they are deprived 
of their liberty, that is, they cannot exerciſe their common 
occupations. | 
+ The condition of the workman who can by a moderate 
labour, provide for bis wants, and thoſe of his family, is per- 
haps of all conditions the moſt happy. The want that com- 
pels his mind to application and his body to exerciſe, is a pre- 


ſervative againſt diſcontent and diſeaſe: now theſe are evils, 
joy and health advantages, 


Vor. II. ly 
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they there feel being leſs dulled by habit, have 


for them more novelty. 


Have we moreover contracted the habit of a 


certain exerciſe of body and mind? That occu- 
pation accompliſhed, we become ſenlible 

amuſements, even where we are paſſive. If ink 
amuſements be infpid to the idly opulent, it is 


becauſe they make a buſineſs of pleaſure, and not 
a relaxation. The labour to which man was for- 
merly, they fay, condemned, was not a puniſh-— 


ment of heaven, but a benefaction of nature, La- 
bour ſuppoſes delire, and the man without defire 


vegetates without any principle of activity; the 


body and the ſoul remain, it I may uſe the exprel- 


fion, in the ſame attitude. Occupation is the 


| happineſs of man . 4 5 to be occupied and 


uſe exerciſe, what! is neceſſary ? A motive: and 7 


: One of the principal cauſes of the f ignorance and Loth of 


the Africans, is the fertility of that part of the world; which 


ſvpplies almoſt all neceſſaries without culture. The African 
has therefore no motive for reflection, and in fact he reflect; 
but li:tle, The ſame may be ſaid of the Caribbs; if they be 


leis induſtrious than the ſavages of the North of America, i: I3 
becauſe they have leſs occaſio 


2 to labour for ſubſiſtence. 

+ It is neceilary for the Puppet of man, that pleaſare 
ſhould be the reward of labour, but of a moderate labour. lf 
nature had of itſelf provided for all his wants, it would have 
made him the moſt pernicious of all preſents; he wouid have 
paſt his days in languor; the 1dly rich would have been v 16» 
out reſource againſt diſcontent, What palliative could Ber 


if all the people were with- 
out wants, all would be equally opulent. Where then wou'c 


the wealthy idler find men to Procure him amuſement, 


ot 
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of all others that of hunger is the moſt powerful, 
and moſt general, It is that commands the pea- 
ſant to 4500 in the fields, and the ſa vage to 


hunt and fiſh in the foreſt. 


A want of another kind animates the artiſt 
and the man of letters: the deſire of glory, of the 
public eſteem and of the pleaſures they repreſent. 

Every want, every deſire, compels men to la- 
bour, and when they have contracted an early 
habit it becomes agreeable. For want of that 
habit, idleneſs renders labour hateful, and it is 
with averſion that men fow, reap, or even think, 


CHAP; ain 
Of the power of idleneſi. 


HEN men have the choice of being thieves 
or labourers, it is the former profeſſion 
they embrace, Mankind in general are idle, they 
prefer almoſt always fatigue, r RIES and death it- 
ſelf, to the labour of cultivating the earth. My 
examples are the great nation of the Malaccans, 
part of Tartary, and the Arabs, all the inhabitants 
of Taurus, Caucaſus, and the high mountains 
of Aſia. 
But it will be ſaid, whatever be. the love of 
mankind for idleneſs, EY if there be nations of 
thieves, who are redoubtable for a warlike ſpirit, 
are there not alſo nations of labouring people? 
ID 8 2 | | | Yes, 
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Yes, becauſe the exiſtence of a nation of thieves 


ſuppoſes that of people who may be robbed. 


The former are not very numerous, becauſe many 
ſheep are neceſſary to the maintenance of a few 


wolves: and dess the thieving nations inhabit 
| barren and inacceſſible mountains, and cannot, but 


on ſuch retreats, reſiſt a numerous and cultivated 


nation. Now if it be true, that men are in gene- 
ral pirates and robbers, whenever the natural ſitu- 
ation of their country permits it with impunity; 


the love of robbery muſt then be natural to them. 


On what is this love founded? On idleneſs, that : 


is, on an inclination to obtain, with the leaſt 


trouble poſſible, the object of their deſires. 


Idleneſs is in man the ſecret cauſe of the great- 
eſt effects. It is from a want of motives ſuffici- 
ently powerful to preſerve them from idleneſs, 
that the Satraps, as much thieves and more idle 
than the Malaccans, are alſo more diſcontented 


and unhappy. 


CHAP, XXIV. 
4 moderat fortune 1 the boppineſs of a citizen. | 


ABIT renders labour als: if we do that 

I always without pain which we are always 
doing, and if every mean of acquiring pleaſure 
_ ought to be reckoned among the pleaſures, a mo- 
derate fortune, by compelling man to labour, ſe- 
cutes 
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cares his felicity the better, as labour always fills 
up, in the molt agreeable manner, the time that 
ſeparates a gratified want from the next chat 
ſhall ariſe, and conſequently the twelve only hours 

of a day in which we ſuppoſe the greateſt 1 
lity in the happineſs of men. 

When a government ſecures to its ſubjects the 
full poſſeſſion of their property, their lives and 
their liberty ; oppoſes the too unequal diſtribution 
of the national riches and preſerves all the people 
in a certain degree of eafe, it ſupplies them with 
all the means of being nearly as happy As they 7 
000 be. 
Therefore, without being equal in wealth and 
dignity, individuals may be equal in felicity. 
But however demonſtrable this propoſition may 


be, are there any means to perſuade mankind of 


its truth, and to prevent them from perpetually 
aſſociating in their minds, the idea of happineſs 0 
with that of opulence * 


e N A . Xv. 


Of the 2 of the ideas of bappineſ and wealth 
in the minds of men. 


N every country were men are not ſecure l in 
their property, their lives, and their liberty, 
the ideas of wealth and happineſs muſt be fre- 


8 3 | quently 
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quently confounded, Men are in want of pro- 
tection, and riches procure it. 


In all other countries diſtinct ideas may be 
ſormed of them. If the Fakirs by the aid of a 
religious catechiſm can perſuade mankind of the 
groſſeſt abſurdities, why may we not by the aid 
of a moral catechiſm perſuade them that they 
are happy, when to be ſo, it is only neceſſary 
to think themſelves ſo *? This belief makes a 
part of our felicity. Whoever thinks himſelf 
unhappy, is unhappy. But can men deceive them- 
ſelves in this important Pane 7 What are then 
the greateſt obſtacles to man's felicity * Iggorance 8 
and envy. V 


That paſſion which is laudable in youth while i it 
bears the name of emulation, become pernici- 
ous when in advanced age it aſſumes that of 
envy. From whence does it proceed? From 
a falſe and exaggerated opinion we form of the 


 * There are two habitual cauſes of the unhappineſs of 
men. The one is, An guorance of the little that is neceſſary to 
eur happine/s ; the other, imaginary wants, and deſires without 
bounds, Is a merchant rich? He would be the richeſt in his 
City, Is a man king? He would be the moſt powerful of all 
kings. We ſhould fometimes remember the ſaying of Mon- 
taigne. That when we are ſeated, bs it on a throne or a joit'- 
frocl, wwe are always on our breech, That if power and wealth 
be the means of attaining happineſs, we ſhould not confound 
the means with the end, That we ſhould nat purchaſe with 
too many cares, labours, and dangers, what we can have at 2 
cheaper rate. And laſtly, that in the ſearch of Rennes we 
Move. not forget that it is happineſs we ſeek. 


felicity 
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felicity of certain conditions, and the way to de- 
ſtroy this opinion is to enlighten mankind. It 
is by a knowledge of the truth they are to be re- 
formed; that alone can ſtifle in them the inteſ- 
tine war, that ſecretly and eternally excited among 
men of different profeſſions and talents, divides 
almoſt all the members of poliſhed ſocieties. 

Ignorance and envy, by filling them with the 
gall "of an unjuſt and reciprocal hatred, has pre- 
vented them too long from diſcovering an impor- 
tant truth, which is, that a ſmall fortune, as 1 
nave proved, is ſufficient for their happineſs *. 
Let not this be regarded as a common-place 
maxim of the pulp or the profeſſor's chair: 
the more accurately it is examined, the more 
clearly its truth will appear. 

If a refetion on this axiom can convince. an 
infinity of individuals of their happineſs, who want 
nothing to be ſo, but to think themſelves ſo, this 
truth is not therefore one of thoſe ſpeculative 
maxims that cannot be pied to practice. 


” \ Thoſe men, who from a ſtate of n paſs to chat of 
mediocrity, are doubtleſs unhappy. They have in their firſt 
ſtate, contraQed deſires they cannot gratify in the ſecond, I 
therefore here ſpeak of ſuch men only as being born without 

fortune have no habits to overcome. A ſmall fortune is ſuffi- 
cient for the happineſs of the latter; at leaſt in countries where 
drain does not intitle a man to public elteem. 


5 CHAP; 
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E H 4A 1 . 
— Ihe remote utility of my principles. 


F I be the firſt that has proved the poſſibility 


of an equal diſtribution of happineſs among 


individuals, and geometrically demonſtrated this 


Important truth : I am happy ; I can regard my- 
ſelf as the bene factor of mankind, and ſay, 


All that moraliſts have publiſhed concerning 


the equality of conditions, all that the writers of 


romance have ſaid about the taliſman of Oroſa- 
mes, was but an obſcure ee of what I 


have proved. 


If I ſhould be pd with having inſiſted 


too long on this queſtion, I ſhould reply, that the 


public felicity conſiſting of that of all the indivi- 


_ duals, to know what it is that conſtitutes the 
happineſs of the whole, we muſt firſt know what 

it is that conſtitutes the happineſs of each parti- 
_ cular; and ſhow, that if there be no government 
| where all men can be equally rich and powerful, 
there is no one where they may not be equally 


happy; and laſtly that there may be a legiſlation 
where (except ſuch as are in peculiar unfortunate 


circumſtances) there would be none unhappy but 
tools, 


But 
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But an equal partition of happineſs among in- 
gividuals, ſuppoſes a leſs unequal partition of the 
national riches. Now in what government of 
Europe can ſuch a partition be at preſent eſta- 
bliſhed? The approaching poſlibility of it does 
not appear without doubt. However, the alter- 
nation that is daily making in the conſtitutions 
of all empires, proves that at leaſt this poſſibility 


1s not a Platonic chimera. 


Alfter a time, more or leſs remote, all poſſibili- 
ties, ſay the ſages, muſt be realized; why then deſ- 
pair of the future felicity of mankind ? Who can 
maintain that the truths here eſtabliſhed, will be 


ö always unuſeful to mankind? 


It will be extraordinary, but neceſſary, i in a 
given time, that a Penn, a Manco Capac, ſhall be 


born to give laws to riſing ſocieties. 


Now ſup- 


poſe (what perhaps will be ſtill more extordinary 7) 
that, jealous of a new glory, ſuch a man ſhould be 
deſirous of conſecrating his name to poſterity un- 
der the title of a friend to mankind; and that 
conſequently more anxious for the eſtabliſhing of 
goods laws, and the happineſs of his people, than 
the increaſe of his power, that man ſhould wiſh 
to make them happy and not ſlaves; there is no 


neſs of humanity, 


doubt, as I ſhall prove in the ninth ſection, but 


that he would perceive in the principles I have 
here eſtabliſhed, the ſource of a new legiſlation, 


and one that is more conformable. to the happi- 


NOTES. 
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1. (page 194. ) N E R E are no calumnies with which 


the clergy of France have not black- 
ened the debe They accuſed them of not acknowledg-— 


ing any ſuperiority of rank, birth or dignity, and thought 
thereby to iritate people in power againſt them; but this ac- 


cuſation was happily too vague and abſurd. In fact, in what 


5 can a philoſopher regard himſelf as equal to a noble- 
man? It muſt either be as a chriſtian, for under that title, 


all men are brothers; or in quality of the ſubject of a deſpot, 
becauſe all his ſubjects are ſlaves, and all ſlaves are eſſen- 


tially of the ſame condition. Now philoſophers are not apoſ- 


tles either of pzpiſm or of deſpotiſm; and beſide, there ougle 


not to be any defpote in France. But are the titles with 
which they decorate noblemen in France, any thing more than 
the toys of a puerile vanity? Have they neceſſarily any part 


in the management of public affairs, any real power ? They 
are not great in this ſenſe, but they bear titles of reſpect, and 
ought to be reſpected. 
2. (p. 20%) The man of bufineſs has little diſcontent, a 
little deſire. When we ſeek after immenſe wealth, it is with 
a deſign to avoid diſcontent, or to procure pleaſures. He who 


bas no want, is indifferent to wealth, It is with the love of 


money as with that of luxury; when a young man is fond of 


women, he regards luxury in furniture, feaſts, and equipages 


as means of ſeducing them, and is therefore fond of luxury. 
When he grows old, and becomes inſenſible to love, he ungilds 


his coach, is drawn by old horſes, and takes off the lace from 


his cloaths. This man loved luxury as the means of procuring 
certain pleaſures, but when he no longer delires thoſe plea- 
ſures, he has no longer any love for luxury. 


3. (p. 218.) The marriage of perſons of certain conditions | 


frequently repreſent nothing more than the picture of two un- 
fortunate people who are chained together, to be a reciprocal 


torment to each other, 


Marriage has two objects: the one the preſervation of the 
Specics, the other the pleaſure and _ happineſs of the two ſexes. 


The 
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The ſearch of pleaſure is permitted: why ſhould we deprive 
ourſelves of it, when it is not detrimental to ſociety ? 

But marriage, as it is inſtituted in catholic countries, agrees 
not equally with all profeſſions. To what ſhall we refer the 
- uniformity of its inſtitation ? I anſwer, to the conformity be- 
tween this mode of matrimony and the primitive ſtate of the 
habitants of Europe, that is, the ſtate of peaſants, In that 
rank the man and woman have a common object of deſire, 
which is the improvement of the land they occupy; this im- 

provement reſults from their mutual labours. The man and 
wife conſtantly occupied in their farm, and always uſeful to 
each other, ſupport, without diſguſt, and without inconveni— 
ence, their indiſfoluble union. It is not the ſame in other pro- 
feſſions. 

The clergy do not marry. Why? Becauſe in the preſent 
form of matrimony, the church opines, that a wife, a fami- 
ly, and the cares that attend them, would divert a prieſt 
from his functions. But do they divert the magiſtrate, the | 
man of letters, and the miniſter, and are not the func- 
tions of theſe more ſerious and important than thoſe of a 
prieſt? Do the governments of Europe think this form of 


marriage better adapted to the profeſſion of arms? As 


a proof of the contrary, they forbid it to almoſt all their ſol- 
diers. Now what does this interdiction ſuppoſe? That na- 
tions inſtrated by experience, have found that a wife corrupts 
the manners of a warrior, ftifles his patriotic ſpirit, and ren- 
ders him at length effeminate, ſlothful, and timid. 
What remedy is there for this evil? In Pruſſia, if a ſoldier 
of the firſt battalion meets with a handſome girl, he lies with _ 
her, and their union laſts as long as their love and convent- 
ence. If they have children and cannot maintain them, the 
king takes care of them, they are brought up in a houſe 
founded for that purpoſe. The monarch there forms a nurſery 
of young ſoldiers. Now if this prince had the diſpoſing of a 
much greater number of eccleſiaſtical funds, he might execute 
at large what he can now only do in little, and his ſoldiers, 
at once lovers and fathers, would enjoy all the pleaſures of 
love without emaſculating their Manners, or loſing any part 
of their courage. 


The. 
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268 ON MAN AND 
The law of indiſſolubility in marriage, is a cruel and bar- 
barous law, ſays Fontenelle. The few happy marriages in 
France proves the neceſſity of a reformation in this matter. 
There are countries where the lover and his miſtreſs do not 
marry till after they have lived together three years, During 


that time they try the ſympathy of their characters. If they 


do not agree, they part, and the girl goes to another. 

Theſe African marriages are the moſt proper to {ecure the 
happineſs of the parties. But huw then muſt the children be 
proviced for? By the ſame laws that ſecure their maintenance 
in countries where divorces are permitted. Let the ſons remain 


With the father, and the daughters go with the mother; and 
let a certain ſum be ſtipulated in the marriage articles for the 
education of ſuch children; and let the tenths of the clergy _ 


and the hoſpitals be charged with the maintenance of thoſe 


whoſe parents are incapable. The inconvenience of divorce 


w:ll then be inſigniſicant, and the happineſs of the married 


parties ſecured. But, they will ſav, how many divorces will 
there be under a law lo favourable to human 1 


Experience proves the contrary. 


To conclude, if the variable and ambolatory defires of men 
and women urge them ſometimes to change the object of their 


tenderneſs, why ſhould they be deprived of the pleaſure of va- 
riety, if their inconſtancy, by the regulation of wiſe laws, be 
Not detrimental to ſociety ? 


In France the women are two much mwiſtreſſes; in tha Eaſt 


too much ſlaves: they are there a ſacrifice to the pleaſure of 
men. But why ſhould they be a ſacrifice? If the two parties 
ceaſe to love, and begin to hate each ones, why ſhould they 


be obliged to live together ? 

Beſide, if it be true that the deſire of change . ſo conſor- 
mable as they ſay to human nature, the privilege of change 
may be propoſed as the reward of merit; and by this falejers 


may be made more brave, magiſtrates more juſt, artiſans more 


induſtrious, and men of genius more fludious, _ 
What fort of pleaſure is there, that, in the hands of a wiſe 


| legiſlator, may not be made the inſtrument of public felicity ? 


4. (p. 237.) There are few tragic poets who know man- 
kind: few among them who ſufficiently Rudy their various paſ- 
Hons, to make them always talk their proper language: yet 
every one has a peculiar dialect. Is a man to be turned aſide 
from an imprudent or dangerous es, and does humanity un- 


dertake 
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dertake to give him advice in the affair? It operates on his va- 
nity ; it ſhews him the truth, but in expreſſions the leaſt offen- 
five; and at the ſame time ſoftens the moſt ſevere parts of it 
by tone and geſture. 

Severity ſpeaks bluntly: malignity in a manner the mot 
mortifying. Pride commands 1mperioully ; it is deaf to all 
reply, it will be obeyed without heſitation. Reaſon examines 


with the man the ſagacity of his actions, hears his reply, ard 
ſubmits to the judgment of thoſe it concerns, 


Amity, full of tenderneſs for his friend, contradicts him Sh 7 


regret: if he be not able to perſuade, he has recourſe to 
_ prayers and tears, and conjures him, by the ſacred bond that 

- unites their Wr en not to expoſe himſelf to ſo dangerous an 
action. 

Love takes another tone, and to combat the reſolution of 
her admirer, alledges no other motive than her pleaſure and 
her love; if thoſe fail, ſhe at laſt condeſcends to reaſon, for rea- 
ſon is always the laſt reſource of love. : 

One may therefore diſcover the fort of 3 or paſ ion, 
by the manner in which the advice is given. But has fraud a 
_ peculiar language? No: the impoſtor borrows ſometimes that 
of friendſhip, and is to be diſcovered by the difference there 
is between the ſentiment he affe cts, and thoſe he ought to have. 
When we examine the language of the different paſſions and 
characters, we find the tragic writers frequently deficient. 
There are few of them who do not, for want of knowing how 
to make a character ſpeak the language of a particular paſſion, 
give it that of another. I cannot ſpeak of the tragic poets 
without quoting Lord Shafteſbury : he alone appears to me to 
have the true idea of tragedy, ** The object of comedy, he 
* ſays, is the corte ion of the manners of private perſons; that 
of tragedy ought to be in like manner the correction of the 
„ manners of miniſters and ſovereigns. He adds, why not 
intitle tragedies, Tye ryrant king, the weak, ſuperſtitious, 
% baughiy, er adulated monarch. This is the ou method of 
rendering tragedies ſtill more uſeful.” 

5. (P. 251.) A man inſtructed by the diſcoveries of his pro- 
genitors receives the inheritance of their thoughts; which is a 
legacy he is charged to leave to his deſcendants, improved by 
fome of his own ideas. How many men, in this reſpect. die 
jinſolvent. 
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Of the poſſibility of laying down a good plan 
of legiſlation. 


Of the obſtacles ignorance oppoſes to its 


publication. 


Of the ridicule it throws on every new idea, 


and every profound ſtudy of — 
and politics. 


Of the inconſtancy it ſuppoſes in the human 


mind: an inconſtancy incompatible with 
the duration of good laws. 


Of the imaginary danger to which (if we be- 


lieve ignorance) the publication of a new 
idea, and eſpecially new Pons of 
laws, muſt expoſe empires. 


of the too fatal indifference of men to the 


examination of moral or political truths. 


Of the title of true or falſe given to the 


fame opinions, according to the momen- 
tary intereſt we have to believe them the 
one or the other. 


8 1 


O the 4 Heulh of laying raw. a "rotd plan of le- 


giflation. 


E W celebrated men have wrote on morality 
and legiſlation, Whar is the cauſe of their 


 filence ? i it the grandeur. t+ i portance of 


the 
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the ſubject, and the number of ideas, in ſhort, 
the extent of underſtanding neceſſary to treat it 
properly? No: Their filence is the effect of 
the indifference of the pole tor works of this 
ot, 5 
A work of this kind when well executed is 
regarded at beſt as nothing more than the dream 
of a well meaning man, it becomes the ſubject of 
a thouſand diſcuſſions, a thouſand diſputes, that 
the ignorance of ſome and the Jopliciey of others 
render indeterminable. In what contempt muſt 
nct that work be held, whoſe diſtant utility is al- 
ways treated as a Platonic chimera. 

In countries that are poliſhed, and Ach ſub- 
ject to certain laws, manners, and prejudices, a 
good plan of legiſlation being always incompatible 
with an infinity of perſonal intereſts, eſtabliſned 
abuſes, and plans already adopted, will always 
appear ridicuolus. It will be a long time be- 
fore its importance is demonſtrated, and during 
that time it will be always conteſted. 

If however a man of an elevated and nervous 

character, ſhould be deſirous of braving ridicule 
and elucidating nations on the important object 
of ele heppinely, may I be permitted to re- 
mind him, that the public with difficulty attend 
the examen of a complicated queſtion, and that 
if their be a method to fix their attention on the 
problem of an excellent legiſlation, it is by ren- 


dering 
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dering i it ſimple and reducing it to two propo- 


firions. 


The object of the firſt ſhould be the diſcovery 


of laws proper to render men the molt happy poſ- 


ſible, and conſequently to procure them all the 
conſencots and pleaſures compatible with the 


public welfare. 


The object of the Webac ſhould be the diſco- 


very of means by which a people may be made 
to paſs inſenſibly from the ſtate of miſery they 
ſuffer, to the ſtate of happineſs they might enjoy. 


To reſolve the firſt of theſe propoſitions, we 


muſt follow the example of mathematicians, 
When a complicated problem in mechanics is 
' Propoſed to them, what do they? Simplify it. 
Calculate the velocity of moving bodies without 
regarding their denſity, the reſiſtance of fluids 


that ſurround chem, their friction with other bo- 
dies, c. 
To reſolve the firſt part of the problem of an 


excellent legiſlation, we ſhould, in like manner, 


have no regard to the reſiſtance of prejudices, 
nor the friction of contrary and perſonal intereſts, 


nor to manners, laws, and cuſtoms already efta- 


bliſhed. The inquirer ſhould act like the founder 


of a religious order, who in dictating his monat- 


tic laws has no regard to the habits and preju- 


dices of his future ſubjects. 


It will not be fo with the ſecond part 4 this 
problem. It is not after our own conceptions, 
. . but 
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but from a knowledge of the preſent laws and 
cuſtoms, that we can determine the means of 
gradually changing thoſe cuſtoms and laws, and 
of making a people paſs, by infenſible degrees, 
from their preſent legiſlation to the beſt poſſible. 

It is an effential and reinarkable difference be- 
tween theſe two propoſitions, that the firſt being 
once reſolved, its folution (except in ſome diffe- 


| rences ariſing from the particular ſituation of a 


country) becomes general, and the ſame for all 
nations, 


On the contrary, the ſolution of the ſecond . 


ought to be different according to the different form 


of each ſtate. It is evident that the government 
of the Turks, Swiſs, Spaniards, or Portugueſe, 
muſt be neceſſarily placed at diſtances, greater or 
leſs, from a perfect legiſlation. 

If genius alone be. ſufficient to ſolve the firſt 
|: of theſs propoſitions, to ſolve the ſecond there 
| muſt be added to genius a knowledge of the 
| principal laws and manners of the popes whole 
legiſlation is to be changed inſenſibly. 
To treat a queſtion of this ſort properly, it is 
neceſſary in general to have ſtudied, ar leaft in a 
ſummary manner, the cuſtoms and prejudices of 
the people of all ages and all countries, We 
cannot perſuade men but by facts; we cannot 
inſtruct them but by examples. The man who 
oppoſes the cleareſt reaſonings will often ſubmir 
to facts the moſt equivocal. 


Vol. II. T Bur 
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But theſe facts acquired, what are the queſtions. 
whoſe examination can give the ſolution of the 
problem of the beſt legiſlation ? I ſhall enume- 


Tate thoſe that preſent themſelyes the. firſt to my 
mind. 


C HA P. II. 
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; E may aſk, 

1 What motive unites men in ſociety 7 
it the fear of ferocious beaſts that obliges 
men to live ſeparate from them, and to deſtroy 
them to ſecure their own lives and ſubſiſtence; 


the firſt colonies * 7 


2. If mankind once kd, and becoming 
| ſucceſſively hunters, paſtors, and huſbandmen, 


were not obliged to form conventions and. give 
themſelves laws? 


f 3. If theſe laws can have any other foundation 
than the common defire of ſecuring their pro- 
perty, their lives, and their liberty,” which in an 
unfocial ſtate, as in that of deſpotiſm, is. expoſed 
to the violence of the ſtrongeſt ? 


If that arbitrary power under which a citizen 
15 expoſed to the inſults of violence, and where 


he 
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or did ſome other motive of the ſame kind form 
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le is deprived even of the right of natural de- 
ſence, can be regarded as a form of government ? 

5. If the eſtabliſhment of deſpoiiſm in an em- 
pire does not deſtroy all the bonds of focial 
union? If the ſame motives, the ſame wants 
that united men at firſt, do not command them 
to diſſolve a ſociety where, as in Turkey, a man 
has no property in his goods, his life, or his 
liberty; where, in ſhort, the citizens being in con- 
tinual war among themſelves know no other 
laws than thoſe of force and fraud ? 

6. If property can be a long time reſpedted oy 
| without introducing, as in England, a certain 
- equilibrium of power among the different claſſes 

of citizens? 

7. If there be any niathod of preſerving the 
duration of that equilibrium; and if its mainte- 
nance be not abſolutely neceſſary for oppoſing, 
in an efficacious manner, the con:inual efforts of 
the great to poſſeſs the property of the little? 

8. If the means propoſed by M. Hume, in 
his ſmall but excellent treatiſe on a perfect re- 
public, are ſufficient to produce this effect ? 
9. If the introduction of money into a repub— 
he's, does not at length produce that unequal 


* Gold, the cortupter of the manners of a vation, is a ſorce- 
rer that frequently converts an honeſt man into a knave, Ly- 


curgus knew this well, and chaſed the wizard ſrom ges- 
d#mon, | 
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The only way to relieve them would be to levy a tax on the 
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diſtribution of wealth which furniſhes the power- 
ful with thoſe fetters they put on their fellow- 
Citizens 

10. If the poor have really a country; ; if the 


man without property owes any thing to the 
country where he poſſeſſes nothing; it the ex- 


treme indigent being always in the pay of the 


rich and powerful, muſt not frequently favour their 


ambition; and laſtly, if the indigent have not 
too many wants to be virtuous ? 

11, If the laws could not unite the intereſt of. 
the majority of the inhabitants with that of their 
country, by the ſubdiviſion of property? 
12. If after the example of the Lacedzmonians, 


whoie territory being divided in thirty-nine thou- 
ſand lots, was diſtributed among thirty-nine thou- 
land families, who formed the nation, there might 


not be aſſigned in ca e of a too great increaſe of 


inhabitants, a greater or leſs extent of land to each 
family, but on in proportion to the number 


that CO mpoſe it © 
13. If a leſs 3 dg of land and 


wealth , would not keep an infinity of men 


* On this ſuppoRitions to preſerve a certain equality in the 
diſtribution of property, if a family diminiſhes it mult cede 2 


Part of its land to lome neighbouring and r More numerous fa- 


milies. Why not? | 
4 VW hen the number of proprietors in a nation is very ſmall, 


ia proportion to the great number of inhabitants, even the 


tuppreſlion of taxes would not preſerve the latter from miſery. 


fats 


% . 
from that evil which is occaſioned by the exagge- 
rated idea they form of the felicity of the rich * 
an idea that produces great enmity among men, 
and great indifference for the public welfare? 

14. If it be by a large or ſmall number of 
wholeſome and clear laws, that nations ſhould 
be governed? If in the time of the emperors, 
when the multiplicity of laws occaſioned their be- 
ing collected into the codes of Juſtinian, Trebo- 
nius, &c. the Romans were more virtuous and 
happy than under the laws of the Twelve Tables? 

15. If the multiplicity of laws does not occa- 
20 2 ignorance and inexecution of them? 


IE the ſame multiplicity of laus, often 
ne to each other, does not oblige nations 


to employ certain men and bodies of men to in- 


ſtate or the clergy, and employ the produce in purchaſing (mall 
portions of land, which being diſtributed every year among 
the pooreſt families, would continually augment the number of | 
proprietors, 
*The proſpect of luxury certainly increaſes the. miſery of 
the poor. The rich know it, and retrench nothing of their 
parade. What is the miſery of the poor to them? Princes 
themſelves are very little concerned about it; they regard 
their ſubjects as nothing better than deſpicable cattle. If 
they nouriſh them, it is becauſe their increaſe promotes the 
prince's intereſt, All governments talk about population. 
But what empire ſhould be made populous? That whoſe 
people are happy. To multiply the inhabitants under a bad 
government, is a barbarous method of multiplying wretches; 
it is to furniſh tyranny with new inſtruments to enſlave other 
nations, and render them equally unhappy, It is to propagate 
the miſeries of mankind. 
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rerpret them? And if theſe men or bodies or 
men, charged. with their interpretation, may not 


inſenſibly change the laws and make them the 


inſtruments of their ambition? And laſtly, if | 
experience does not teach us, that wherever there 
are many laws, there is little juſtice ? ” 

17. In a wiſe government there ought to 


be ſuffered two ſupreme and independent powers, 
ſuch as the temporal and ſpiritual? 


18. If the magnitude of cities s ought to be li- 


mited! 7 


19. If their extreme extent permits their man- 


ners to be properly inſpected? If in great ci- 
ties, the ſalutary puniſhments of ſhame and in- 
famy can be properly inflicted * ; and if in ſuch 


Cities as Paris of Coultanrinople, an offender, by 


changing his name and abode, may not always - 
9 puniſhment? | 


If by a federative compact, more perfect 


1 ae of the Greeks, a certain number of 

_ ſmall republics might not ſhelter themſelves from 
5 the invaſion of an enemy, and the tyranny of an 
| ambitious citizen ? 5 


11. Wa country as large as France 1 was to be 
divided into thirty provinces or republics, and 


to each of them a territory nearly equal was to be 
aſſigned, and if each of theſe territories were Cit- 


Under a wiſe government the puniſhment of ſhame alons 


would be ſufficient to reſtrain the Citizen to his duty. 


cu mſcribed 
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cumſcribed by immutable bounds, or its poſta 
guarantied by the other twenty-nine republic“, ie 
is to be ned that any one of tho : repa3- 
lics could enſlave all the others, that is, tba any 
one man could combat with advantage again: 
twenty nine men. 
22. If on the ſuppoſition that all theſe £7 
Hes were governed by the ſame laws, where A 
ef them took care of its interior police and the 
election of its magiſtrates, and reported its con- 
duct to a ſuperior counſel ; or where the ſuperior 
counſel compoſed of four deputies from each re- 
public, and principally occupied with the affairs 
of war and politics, ſhould be yet charged with 
obſerving that none of thoſe republics changed 
its legiſlation without the conſent of all the others: 
and where, moreover, the object of the laws ſhould 
be to improve the minds, exalt the courage, and 


| preſerve an exact diſcipline in their armies : if on 


ſuch ſuppoſition the whole body of the republics | 
would not be ſufficiently powerful to oppoſe effi- 
cacioufly any ambitious projects of their neigh- 
bours, or of their fellow. citizens *. 

23. If on the hypotheſis that the legiſlation of 
KF thoſe republics would render the people as happy 


” The intatice of man has in general no other meaſure than 

| that of power, The maſter-piece of legiſlation therefore con- 
ſiſts in ſo confining the power of each tines, that he may ne- 
ver attack with impunity the life, liberty, or property of an- 


other. Now this problem has been hitherto no where better 
zclulved than in England. 
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as poſſible, and procure them all the pleaſures 
compatible with the public welfare, if theſe ſame 
republics would not then be morally certain of 
an unalterable felicity ? 7 
24. If the plan of a good legiſlation a not 
to include that of an excellent education; if 
ſuch an education can be given a people without 
preſenting them with clear ideas of morality, and. 
without deriving its precepts from the ſole princi- 
ple of a love for the general good: if by mak- 
ing men in this manner recollect the motives that 
united them in ſociety, it might not be proved to 
them, that it is almoſt always their real intereſt | 
to ſacrifice a perſonal and momentary advantage 
to the national advantage, and by that ſacrifice to 
merit the title of honourable and virtuous citi- 
zens? 

235. If morality can be founded on any other | 
principles than thoſe of public utility? If even the 
injuſtice committed by deſpotiſm, being always 
in the name of the public good, does not prove 


that this is the ſole principle of morality “: and 
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M0 When the monk enjoins the love of God bh all things, 
he conſtantly identifies himſelf and his church with God, and 
therefore ſays nothing more than that we ought to love and 
reſpect him and his church before all things. He alone is the 
true friend to his country, who ſays, after the philoſophers, 


that every love ought to give place to that of juſtice and the 
public good, 
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if the private advantages of family and relations 
can be ſubſtituted for it *? 


206. If on the ſuppoſition that the axiom which 
ſays, that we owe more 10 our relations than to our 
country, is to be held ſacred, a father with a de- 


ſign to preſerve his family might not abandon his 
poſt at the hour of battle; and if intruſted with 
the public money, he might not embezzle it to 
maintain his children, and thus plunder what he 


ought to love the moſt, to enrich what he ought 
to love the leaſt. 


27. If whenever the public welfare is not the 
| ſupreme law, and the firſt obligation of a citizen , 
there ſtill ſubſiſts a ſcience of good and evil; in 
ſhort, if there be any morality where the public 
good is not the meaſure of reward and puniſh- 


9 1fan man do not regard the love of kis country as the firſt 

principle of morality, he may be a good father, huſband, and 
ſon, but will always be a bad citizen, What crimes have the 

love of relations occaſioned! _ 

+ Are men inſenſible to the evils a bad adminiſtration occa- 
hon, and but weakly affected with the diſhonour of their na- 
tion? Do they not partake the ſhame of its defeats and its 
ſlavery? They are vile and daſtardly citizens. To be vir- 
tuous, they muſt be wretched in the miſery of their fellow. citi- 
Zens, If there were in the Eaſt a man whoſe ſoul was truly 
honeſt and noble, he would paſs his days in tears; he would 
have for moſt of the vizirs, the ſame horror that they formerly 
had in France for Bullion, who when Lewis XIII. began to be 
affected by the miſeries of his ſubjects, made him this atro- 


cious reply; ** Your people are yet happy enough that they 
are not reduced to feed on the graſs,” 
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ment, of the eſteem or contempt due to the ac- 
tions of citizens? N 

28. If men can flatter themſelves with finding 

virtuous citizens in a country where honours, 
riches, and reputation are, by the form of govern- 
4 ment, the rewards of crimes; where, in a word, 
* vice is reſpected and proſperous? . 
F 29. If men then reflecting that the deſire of 
-happineſs is the ſole motive of their union, have 
Not a right to abandon themſelves to vice, where- 
b ever vice will procure them honqur, wealth and 
„ felicity? | 7 
8 30. If on the ſuppoſition that laws, as is proved 
by the conſtitution of the Jeſuits, can do all things 
with men, it be poſſible for a people, led to vice 
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Cr = by the form of their government, to free them- 
> ſelves from it without ſome alterations in thoſe 
OR 

* 31. If it be use for a government to be 
. good, that it make the inhabitants ſecure in 
1 . chaie properties, lives, and liberties, make a more 


equal partition of the riches of a nation, and en- 
able the people more eaſily to obtain by a mode- 
Þ late labour *, a ſufficiency for themſelves and 


3 To regard the neceſſity of labour as the conſequence of 
1 an original fin, and a puniſhment from God, is an abſurdity. 


This neceſſity is, on the contrary, a favour from heaven. That 
man mult live by the ſweat of his brow is a fact. Now to ex- 


plain a fact ſo ſimple, what neceflity is there to have recourſe 
to ſupernatural cauſes, and conſtantly repreſent man as an 
enigma? If he . ſuch formerly, it muſt be owned that 
the 
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their families, if the legiſlation do not at the ſame 
time alſo exalt in the minds of men the ſentiment 
of emulation, and for this effect that the ſtate do 
not propoſe large rewards for great talents and 
great virtues; and if theſe rewards, always con- 
ſitting of certain ſuperfluities, and which were for- 
merly the ſource of ſo many great and noble 


actions, might not again produce the ſame effects; 


and if the rewardd-« decreed by government (of . 
what nature ſoever they be) can be regarded as 
a luxury of pleaſure adapted to corrupt the man- 

ners of che you's 


--.. ThE . of ſelf-intereſt TEN been ſince ſo generally re- 
ceived, it has been fo clearly proved that intereſt is the prin- 
| ciple of all our thoughts and actions, that the meaning of the 

| enigma is at leaſt made out, and to explain man, it is no lon- 
ger neceſſary, as Paſcal pretended, to recur to original fin, 

The general principles of our actions are the hope or fear 
of an approaching pleaſure or pain. Men almoſt always indif- 
ferent to remote evils take no pains to avoid them. He wWho 
is not unhappy thinks himſelf in bis natural ſtate, and that he 
can always remain ſo, The ſ utility of a law preſervative from 
future evil is rarely perceived. How often have nations been 
ready to ſuffer the extinction of certain privileges that alone 
preſerve them from ſlavery? Liberty, like health, is a bleſſing 
whoſe value is commonly not known till it is loſt, Nations. 
in general, too little anxious for their liberty, have by their 
indifference frequently furniſhed tyranny with the means of 
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F III. 
Of the luxury of pleaſure. 


FE cvery day hear of the corruption of na- 
_ tional manners, what are we to underſtand 


by thoſe words? The detachment of private 


from public intereſt. 


Why does mone 1, that active principle of 
a rich nation, ſo often become the principle 


of corruption? Becauſe the public, as I have 
already ſaid, is not the ſole diſtributer, and that 
money 1n conſeg quence ſo often becomes the re- 


ward of vice. It is not ſo with the rewards of 
which the public 1s the ſole diſpenſer. Always 
an acknowledgment of the public gratitude, it 
conitantly 3 a ſervice, a benefaction ren- 


dered to our country, and conſequently a virtuous 
action. Such a gift, of whatever nature it be, 


therefore conſtantly ſtrengthens the bond be- 
tween private and public intereſt, | 
If cither a beautiful ſlave or concubine be- 


come among a people the reward of talents,, vir- 


tue, or valour, the manners of that people will 
not be thereby corrupted. It was in the heroic 


ages the Cretans impoſed on the Athenians the 


tribute of ten beautiful virgins, from which The- 


ſeus fred them. It was in the ages of their glory 


and 


„ 28: 
and triumphs that the Arabs and Turks exacted 
ſimilar tributes of the nations they conquered. 

When we read the Celtic poems and romances, 
thoſe hiſtories, always true, of the manners of a 
people yet ferocious, we ſee the Celts arm, in the 
ſame-manner as the Greeks, for the conqueſt of 
beauty; ; and that love, far from enervating their 
manners, e excited them to the boldeſt enterprizes. 

Any pleaſure whatever, if it be propoſed as 
the reward of great talents or virtues, may ex- 
cite the emulation of the people and become the 
principle of activity and of national happineſs. 
But to effect this, it is neceſſary that all the inha- 
bitants may equally pretend to it, and that thoſe 
pleaſures being equitably diſpenſed, may be con- 
ſtantly the recompence of whoever ſhews the | 
greateſt talents in council, the greateſt valour in | 
the field, or virtue in private life. | 
Suppoſe that banquets were inſtituted, and chat, 

5 8 rouſe the emulation of the citizens, none were 
admitted to them but men diſtinguiſhed by their 
genius, their talents or their Sg : nothing 

would more excite a deſite to excel than the hope 
of obtaining a place at theſe feſtivals, This deſire 
would be the ſtronger as the beauty of theſe en- 
tertainments would be neceſſarily augmented by 
the vanity of thoſe that were admitted, and by 
the ignorance of thoſe that were excluded. 
But, they will ſay, bow many would be made 
unhappy by their excluſion? Fewer than is ima- 
| gined. 
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pretend to that, but few deſire thoſe rewards that 


Homer, the poltroon and the ſluggard deſpiſe 
them x. Their conſolator, vanity, will not per- 
mit them to ſee in men of great talents or great 


like that of ſappers and miners, ought to be high, 
| becauſe they expoſe. themſelves to great dangers 
and great labours. It is wiſe and Juſt, ſay the 


—_—__ but it would be folly to imitate them. 


_ envy be to them an evil, it is a neceſſary evil. 


profound knowledge of the human heart and un- 
derſtanding, the problem of an excellent legiſſa- 
tion clearly reſolved, that there may be excited in 
all the citizens ſuch principles of activity and ap- 
plication as may lead them to great actions, and 
in ſhort may render them as happy ! ; 
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286 ON MAN AND 
gined. If all envy a reward that may be obtained 
by intrigue and influence, it is becauſe all ca: 


Eannot be obtained without great labour and 
great danger. 


Far from envying the Jaurels of Achilles or 


valour, any thing more than fools, whoſe pay, 


poltroon and the lluggard, to pay ſuch men gene- 


Envy is common to all, but is a real torment 
to thoſe only who run the ſame career; and if 


But we would ſee, they will ſay, after ſuch * 


15 Nothing i is in general leſs envied by men of faſhion than 
the talents of a Voltaire or a Turenne; the little efforts they 
make to attain them, proves in what little eſteem they hold 
them. | 
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A legiſlation ſo perſect would be ſtill nothing 
more than a- palace built upon the ſand, and the. 
natural inconſtancy of man would ſoon overthrow. 


that edifice, elevated by a genius, humanity, and 
a virtue. 


bo | II E IV. 


7 be true ane of the alterations that happen i in the 
laws of afferent nations. 


1 that have happened in 
A the different forms of governments to be 
regarded as the effect of the inconſtancy of man - 
kind? What I know of the matter is, that with 
regard to cuſtoms, laws, and prejudices, it is of 
the obſtinacy, and not of the inconſtancy of the 
human mind, that we ought to complain. How 
much time is often required to convince a nation 
that a religion is falſe, and deſtructive of tlie 
national felicity! How much time to aboliſh 
a. law that is. abſurd and contrary to the . 
good 

To MO ſuch alteracioos it is not — 
to be a king; but a courageous and diſcerning 
king, and at he ſame time to be aſſiſted by favour- i 
able circumſtances. 
The eternity, as it may be called, of the laus 
and; cuſtoms of China depoſe againſt the pre- 


tended. . 
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tened legerity of nations. But ſuppoſing man 
to be as inconſtant as he is repreſented, it would 
be in the courſe of his life he would manifeſt his 


inconſtancy. By what cauſe in fact ſhould laws 


reſpected by the grandfather, father, and fon, laws 


that have laſted generations, be aboliſhed at once 
by man's ſuppoſed legerity? _ 


Let fuch laws be eſtabliſhed as are conformable 
to the general intereſt ; and though they may be 
deftioned by force, ſedition, or a concurrence of 


ſingular circumſtances, they never will F the 
inconſtancy of the human mind F, 


I know that laws good in appearance, but evil 


in effect, are ſooner or later aboliſhed. Why? 


Becauſe in a given time there muſt ariſe a man of 
diſcernment, who, ſtruck with the incompatibility 


of ſuch laws with the general happineſs, will com- 


municate Jus diſcovery to the juſt ſpirits of his 
age. 


1 diſcovery of this ſort, from the none with 
which truth Is s propagated, is communicated but 


* The work of the laws, they ſay, mould by permanent, 


| Now why are the Saracens, formerly animated by ſtrong pal- 


fions that often raiſed them above themſelves, no longer what 


they formerly were? Becauſe their courage and their genius 
was not the conſequence of their Jegiſlation, of the union of 
Public and private intereſt, nor conſequently the effect of a 
wiſe diſtribution of temporal pains and puniſhments, Their 


virtues had not a foundation ſo ſolid : they were the produce 
of a momentary and religious enthuſiaſm, which neceſſarily 


diſappeared with the concourſe of lingular circumſtances that 
gave it birth. 


2 


by 
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by ſmall intervals, not generally acknowledged 
till the ſucceeding generation. Therefore if an- 
cient laws be thus aboliſhed, it is not the effekt 
of the inconſtancy of mankind, but of the diſ- 
cernment of their minds. 

When laws are known to be bad, or inf. 
cient, and are only ſupported by ancient cuſtom, 
the leaſt pretence is ſufficient to deſtroy them, and 
the leaſt event will procure it. Is it ſo with laws 
really uſeful? No: for which reaſon no exten- 
five and poliſhed nation has aboliſhed thoſe that 
puniſh murder, robbery, cc. 

But the ſo much admired legiſlation of Lycur- 
gus, which was taken in part from that of Mi- 

nos *, laſted only five or ſix hundred years, It 


There are few who believe with Xencphon in the hap- 
pineſs of Sparta, What a rueful occupation, they ſay, is that 
of military exerciſes, What perpetually in arms! 
they add, was nothing more than a convent, All was there re- 
culated by the ſound of a bell. But, I anſwer, does not the 
ſound of the bell for recreation pleaſe the ſcholar? Is it the 
bell that renders the monk miſerable? When we are well 
cloathed and fed, and free from diſcontent, every occupation 
3s equally good, and the moſt perilous are not the leaſt agree- 
able. The hiſtory of the RVs: the Huns, &c. prove this 


Sparta, 


1 truth. 


A Roman ambaſſador ned the camp of Attila, and head 
the bard celebrate the great actions of the conqueror, He ſaw 
| the young people ranged round the poet, admire his verſes, 
and jump with tranſport at the recital of their victories; 
while the old men tore their hair, and exclaimed with tears, 
How apretched is our fate! Deprived of flrength to fight, there 

is no longer any happineſs for us. 


Us; IL 8 U | Felicity . 
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is true: and perhaps it could not laſt longer T. 
However excellent the laws of Lycurgus were, 
an with whatever genius, patriotic virtue, and 
courage hey might iaſpire the Spartans Þo it 


Felicity therefore inhabits the lates of war as well as the 
aſylums of peace, Why then regard the Lacedzmonians as un- 
happy ? Is there any want they did not pratify? They were 
it is ſaid, badly fed. As a proof of the contrary they were 


robuſt and healthful. If moreover they paſſed their days in 


exerciſes that amuſed without too much fatiguing them, the 
Spartans were nearly as happy as they could be, and much 


more ſo than weak and meagre peaſants, or idle, rich, and diſ- 
contented citizens. 


1 The inſtitutions of Lycurgus, though ioſenſibly altered, 
were not entirely deſtroyed but by force. The Romans did 


not think they had ſubdued the Spartans till they had aboliſhed 
from among them the remains of that inſtitution which ren - 
dered them ſtill redoubtable to the maſters of the world. 


t The Lacedzmonians have been celebrated in all ages and 


hiſtories for their virtue. They have been however frequently 
reproached with obduracy to their flaves. Theſe republicans, | 
Jo proud of their liberty, and fo haughty in their bravery, in 


fact treated their ſlaves with as much cruelty as the Europeans 
now treat their Negroes, The Spartans muſt conſequently ap- 
pear virtuous or vicious, according. to the point of view in 
which they are regarded. 

Does virtue conſiſt in the love of our country and nec 


tizens? The e were Jerkops the moſt virtuous of all 


nations. | 

Does virtue it in an univerſal love of mankind? The : 
Spartans were vicious. 

How then are we to form a juſt judgment of chem! * Ex- 
amine if at the time that all mankind form but one nation, as 

the Abbe St. Pierre wiſhed, it be poſſible or the pane love 
to be diſtinct from univerſal love. 

If the happineſs of one nation be not to che preſent time an- 
nexed to the unhappineſs of another: if we can, for example, 
improve the manufactures of one nation without injuring the 

commerce 
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was impoſſible, in the ſituation Lacedæmon then 
was, that its legiſlation ſhould remain longer un- 
altered. 2 
The Spartans, too few to reſiſt the Perſians, 
would have been ſooner or later overwhelmed by 
the vaſt body of their armies, if Greece, at that 
time ſo fruitful in great men, had not united its 
forces to repel the common enemy. What was 
the conſequence? That Athens and Sparta were 
then placed at the head of the Grecian confede - 
racy. Scarce had theſe two republics by equal 
efforts of conduct and courage triumphed over 
the Perſians, than the admiration of the univerſe 
was divided between them, and this admiration 
ought and did become the foundation of their jea- 
louſy and diſcord. This jealouſy would have 
| produced nothing more than a noble emulation 
| between the two republics, if they had been go- 
| verned by the ſame laws; if the limits of their 
territories had been fixed by immutable bounds ; 
if they had been able to extend them without 
arming all the other republics againſt them; and 
laſtly, if they had known no other riches than the 


iron money of which Ern had . 
the uſe. | 


commerce of its neighbours, and expoſing their workmen to 
die of hunger. Now what matters it, when we deſtroy men, 
whether it be by the ſword or by hunger? I. is certainly much. 


the beſt to deſtroy them by the ſword, a: their Mering. will then 
be much ſborter. 
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292 ON MAN AND 
The confederation of the Geeks was not founded 


on ſo ſolid a baſis. Each republic had its par- 


ticular conſtitution. The Athenians were at once 


warriors and merchants. The wealth gained by 
commerce enabled them to carry the war into 


other countries; and in this reſpect they. had a 
great advantage over the Lacedæmonians. 

The latter, poor and proud, ſaw with concern 
within what narrow bounds their poverty confined 
their ambition. The deſire to command, a de- 
fire ſo powerful in two rival and warlike republics, 
rendered their poverty inſupportable to the Spar- 
tans. They therefore became inſenſibly diſguſted 


with the laws of Lycurgus, and contracted alli⸗ 
ances with the Aſiatic powers. 


The Pelopenneſan war then kindled, and they 


. | forcibly the want of money ; Per- 


Jia offered it, and they accepted it. It was 
then that YER the key-ſtone of the edifice of 
the laws Lycurgus had conſtructed, fell from the 
arch, and its fall was followed by that of the 
ſtate. Then their laws and manners changed, 
and this change, as well as the conſequential evils, 
were not the effect of the inconſtancy of the hu- 
man mind “, but of the different forms of go- 


» It is not the hd of nations, . che ignorance, 


that ſo frequently overthrows the edifice of the beſt laws. It 


is that renders a people tractable to the counſels of ambitious 
men. If the true principles of morality be ſhown to a peo- 
N and if the excellence of their laws, and the happineſs they 
5 produce 
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vernment among the Greeks; of the imperfection 
in the principles of their confederation, and of the 
liberty they always reſerved to make war on each 
other. From hence that ſeries of events which 
at laſt led to their common ruin. 

A federative compact ought to be founded on 
the moſt ſolid principles. If a country, as large 
as France or Paraguay, were to be divided into 
thirty republics &: if theſe republics, governed 


by the fame laws, were leagued together againſt a 


foreign enemy : if the bounds of their territories 
were invariably determined; if they reſpectively 
guaranty d each other their poſſeſſions and their 


produce be ! to thaw: Won laws will be © held ſa- 
cred by them: they will reverence them from a love of the 
felicity they produce, and from chat obſtinate attachment men 
in general have for ancient cuſtoms. 
There are no innovations propoſed by the ambitious that | 
that are not coloured with the pretext of public advantage. | 
An intelligent people, always guarded againſt ſuch innovations, 
will always reject them. Among them the intereſt of a ſmall. 
number that are ſtrong is reſtrained by the intereſt of a great 
number that are weak. The ambition of the former is there- 
fore confined, and the people, always the ſtrongeſt when they 
are intelligent, will remain faithful to the eilen that ren- 
ders them happy. 

Paraguay is an immenſe country, la the time of the Je. 
ſuits this country, if we believe certain accounts, was divided 
into thirty cantons, governed by the ſame laws, and the ſame 
magiſtrates, that is, by the ſame ſort of monks. Now if theſe 
5 thirty cantons formed but one empire, whoſe forces could, by 
order of the Jeſuits, be united againſt a common enemy, and if 
the exiſtence of a fact demonſtrates its poſſibility, the ſuppreſ⸗ 
lion of ſuch an empire cannot ve abſurd. 


1 U 3 liberties; 
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294 ON MAN AND 
| liberties; if they moreover, adopted the laws 


and manners of the Spartans; the junction of 
their forces and the mutual guaranty of their liber- 


ties, would ſecure them equally from the invaſion of 
foreigners and the tyranny of their compatriots. 


Now ſuppoſing this legiſlation the moſt pro- 


per to render the people happy, what means are 


there to ſecure its perpetual duration? The moſt 


certain would be, to order preceptors in their in- 


ſtructions, and magiſtrates in their public difcourſes, 
to demonſtrate its excellence“; which being once 


eſtabliſhed, the legiſlation would be proof againſt the | 
+ inconſtancy of the human mind. Men (were they ſo 
| inconſtant as commonly imagined) could not abro- 


It is neceſſary, ſays Machiavel, from time to time, to call 


back governments to their conſtituent principles. How is this 


to be done? By misfortune. It was the ambition of Appius, 


| and the battles of Cannæ and Trafimena, that recalled the Ro- 


mans to a love for their country, Nations have in this mat- 


ter no other maſter but misfortune. "They might find one leſs 
b * 


For the inſtruction even of magiſtrates, why do they not eve- 
ry year, read publicly the hiſtory of each law, and the motives 
of its eſtabliſhment, and point out to the people thoſe laws to 

which they principally owe the preſervation of their property, 
liberty and lives? The people love happineſs. They would 


at this lecture, diſcover the ſagacity of their anceſtors, and 


frequently ſee that laws, in appearance the leaſt important, 
protect them from indigence and deſpotiſm. 

Whatever be the pretended inconſtancy of the human mind, 

when a nation is made clearly to perceive the reciprocal de- 


pendence between their happineſs and the preſeryation of their 


laws, their . is fure to be reſtrained, 


| gate 


nw” 0000 — 
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gate eſtabliſhed laws, unleſs they were united in 
their purſuits. Now ſuch union ſuppoſes them 


to have a common intereſt in the deſtruction, 


and conſequently a great imperfection in the 
laws. 


In every other caſe the very inconſtancy of man- 


kind, by dividing their opinions, oppoſes the una- 


nimity of their deliberations, and conſequently ſe· 
cures the duration of the laws. 


O! Sovereigns, make your ſubjects happy! 


Conſider what will, from their infancy, inſpire 
them with a love for the public welfare; prove to 


them the goodneſs of their laws, by the hiſtory of 


8 all times, and the miſery of all nations. Demon- 


ſtrate to them (for morality is capable of demon- 


ſtration) that your adminiſtration is the beſt poſ- 
ſible, and you will for ever reſtrain their pretended 


inconſtancy. 


If the government of the Chineſe, imperfect : 


as it may be, {till ſubſiſts, and ſubſiſts the ſame, 
what can deſtroy that where men are the moſt 
| happy poſſible? Nothing but conqueſt, or the 
miſeries of a people change the form of Se- 
vernments. 
Every wiſe legiſlation that unites private and 
b public intereſt, and founds virtue on the advan- 


tage of each individual, is indeſtructible. But is 


ſuch legiſlation poſſible ? Why not. The . 0 


ron of our ideas is every day extended; and if 
—— 9 4 legiſlation, 
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296 ON MAN AND 

legiſlation, like the other ſciences, participates of 
the progreſs of the human mind, why deſpair of the 
ſuture felicity of mankind ? Why may not nations, 
as they become every age moreenlightened, one day 
arrive at that plenitude of happineſs of which they 
are capable? It is not without pain that 1 quit 
this hope. The felicity of the human race is to 
a ſenſible mind the moſt pleaſing of all proſpects. 


When we behold it through the perſpective of 
Ns futurity, it is the work of a perfect legiſlation, 


But if any ſhould be hardy enough to lay down 


the plan, what prejudices, they will ſay, will he 


not have to combat and deſtroy! What dange- 
rous truths 6 to reveal! 5 


c H A b. v. 


Th be Publication of a ut 7s fatal to 2 055 F 5 


Whom it is Publ Wed. 


HAT is a new truth in moraliey'?: A 
new method of ſecuring or increaſing the 


happineſs of nations, What Hallows: from. this 
definition? That truth cannot be prejudicial. 


When an author makes a diſcovery of this 


king, who are his enemies? 


. Thoſe he contradicts (1). 
2. They that envy his reputation. 


ü ; Ts 
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3. They whoſe intereſts are oppoſite to o that of 
the public. 

If a magiſtrate increaſe the number of patroles. 
his enemies will be the robbers on the highway; 
and if thoſe robbers be powerful, the magiſtrate 
will be perſecuted. It is the ſame with the phi- 
loſopher. If his precepts tend to ſecure the hap- 
pineſs of the people in general, he will have for 

his enemies the robbers of the ſtate ; and theſe 
are to be feared.” © | 5 

Do I diſcover the intrigues of an avaricious 
clergy, and diſconcert the projects of monachal 
avidity and ambition? If the monk be power 
Kal I ſhall be perſecuted. 
Do I prove the malverſations of the man in 
rt If my proof be clear, I ſhall be puniſhed. 
The vengeance of the ſtrong over the weak is 

always in proportion to the truth of the accuſa- 
tions. It was of the powerful (2), Menippus 
ſaid, * You are angry, Jupiter, you graſp the 
thunder, but you are wrong.” The powerful are 
commonly cruel in proportion as they are ſtupid. 
Let a Turk enter the divan, and declare, that 
the intolerance of Mahometaniſm depopulates the 
ſtate and alienates the Greeks : that the deſpotiſm 
of the Grand Signior debaſes the nation; that 
the vexations of the pachas diſpirit the people; 
and that the want of diſcipline renders the army 
deſpicable : what name will they give this faith- 
ful citizen? That of ſeditious. He will be 
5 delivered 
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298 ON MAN AND 
delivered up to the mutes. Death is at Conſtan- 
tinople the puniſhment inflicted for revealing a 


truth, that reflected on by the Sultan would fave 


the empire from the ruin that threatens it. The 
love for virtue which is there ſometimes affected, 


is always falſe. In deſpotic countries all is hy- 
pocrily ; We tee nothing but maſks ; „ 
pears. 


no face ap- 


In every country where the people are not the 


g power (and in what country are they?) the 
advocate for the public felicity is the martyr of 


the truths he reveals. What is the cauſe of this? 
The too great power of ſome members of ſociety. 


If a man preſents a new opinion to the public: 


ſtruck with the novelty, and for ſome time un- 


determined, the public at firſt forms no judg- 


ment of it. At that time if the cry of envy, ig- 
norance, and intereſt are raiſed againſt the author 


of the truth; and he be not protected either by 
5 the law, or by people in power, he is loſt. 


An illuſtrious man therefore always purchaſes | ; 
his future glory by preſent misfortune. For the 


reſt, his misfortunes themſelves, and the perſe- 


cution he ſuffers, more rapidly diffuſe his 


2 diſcoveries. Tr uth, always inſtructive to him 
who hears 1 It, is detrimental only to him who tells 
it *. 


. Every truth, ſays the proverb, is not proper to be told. 
But what is meant by the word proper? It means the fame 
as /a ww He who ſpeaks the truth doubtleſs expoſes himſelf to 

perſecution, 
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In morality, it is on a knowledge of the truth 
that the public felicity depends. 

O! Truth, thou art the divinity of noble fouls! 
Virtue can never impute to thee the deſtructions 
of empires, and the miſeries of mankind. Vices 
are not the bitter fruits that are gathered from 
thy branches. When truth ſhall enlighten princes, 
| happineſs and virtue will reign under them in 
every empire, 8 


1 it A P. I. 
That a inowledge of the truth. is always uſeful. 


AN always follows his intereſt, or what 
he thinks his intereſt. It is a known fact 
that whether wwe talk or not, the conduct of man 
<vill be always the ſame. The publication of this 
truth is not therefore prejudicial, But of what 
utility can it be? Of the greateſt. Being once 
aſſured that man always acts in conformity to his 
Intereſt, the legiſlature may aſſign ſo many pu- 
niſhments to vice, and ſo many rewards to virtue, 
that every individual will find it his intereſt to . 

; be virtuous. 


perſecution, and is imprudent. Imprudent men are therefore 
the moſt uſeful ſort of men. They ſow, at their own expence. 
truths of which their fellow- citizens reap the fruit. The la- 
bour is for them and the profit for others; they have therefore 
been ever regarded as the friends of humanity. It was for 
others Tae Curtius leaped into the gulf. 


14 Does 
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; Does the legiſlature know that man, anxious 

for his preſervation, expoſes himſelf with averſion 
to danger? It may annex ſo much infamy to 

cowardice and ſo much honour to courage, that 
the ſoldier on the day of battle will find it more 
his intereſt to fight than to fly. 

Suppoſe a man, directed ſolely by caprice, 
ſhould diſſipate his fortune and leave his chil- 
dren in indigence ; what remedy is there for this | 

evil? The contempt with which he ought to be 
treated. When man and the crimes he may com- 
mit are made known to other men, they will 
create laws proper to ſupreſs thoſe crimes 115 and 
will at laſt come to connect private and public 
Intereſt ſo cloſely, that men will be neceſſitated to 

virtue, | 

In every ſcience, they 57 a writer ounht o 
fearch out and publiſh the truth. Muſt the ſcience | 
of morality be an exception? What is the ob- 
ject of ethics? The happineſs of the majority. 


Ys In this reſpect every new truth is, as I have ſaid, 
5 ' aa new mean of meliorating the condition of the 
1 people. Is the deſire of their happineſs a crime? 
1 Jauch an opinion cannot be maintained but by the 
1 fool void of humanity, and the knave intereſted 


wi in the calamities Lg the public. 


The legilatare in 1 ln, fuppoles all men to be 
wicked, becauſe it would have them all ny 5 22 to 
ꝛbeſe laws, 
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In morality it is the truth alone that ſhould 
be taught. But may we in no caſe ſubſtitute 
uſeful errors? There are none ſuch ; as I ſhall. 
hereafter demonſtrate. Religion itſelf does not 
make a people happy. The modern Romans 
are a proof of this. Intereſt is our ſole motive. 


Men ſometimes appear to ſacrifice, but never 


| really ſacrifice their happineſs to that of others, 

The waters never remount to their ſource, nor 
man againſt the rapid current of his intereſt, 
He that ſhould attempt it would be a fool. Such 


= fools are moreover too few to have any in- 


fluence on the bulk of ſociety. If it be only 
required to make virtuous citizens, what need is 
there to have recourſe to impoſſible and ſuperna- 
tural methods? 
Make good laws ; they alone will naturally di- 
rect the people in the purſuit of the public ad- 


1 vantage, by following the irreſiſtible propen=- 


ſity they have to their privae advantage. 
It is not the vices of intemperance and impro- 
bity, that make a people miſerable, but the 
imperfection and conſequently the ſtupidity of 
their laws. It is of little conſequence that men 
be vicious; it is enough that they be intelligent. 
An awful and ſalutary fear will keep them within 
the bounds of their duty. Thieves have laws 
among themſelves, and few of them violate thoſe 
laws, becauſe they inſpect and ſuſpect each other. 
Laws do all, If ſome God, ſay on this ſubject 
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the philoſophers of Siam, were really to defcend 

from heaven to inſtruct mankind in the ſcience of 

morality, he would give them a good legiſlation, 
and that legiſlation would neceſſitate them to vir- 
tue. In morals, as in phyſics, it is always in 

great, and by ſimple methods, chat the S 

operates. 

It reſults from this chapter, thas truth, often 
odious to the powerful and unjuſt, is always uſe- 
ful to the public. But are there not periods when 

its promulgation may produce troubles i in an em- 

N pire : 5 


By H A P. I 


7. bat the promulgate of truth. can never produce 
troubles in an empire. 


N adminiſtration is bad, the people buffer, 
they complain. At that moment a vrit- 
ing appears that ſhews them all their miſery. 
- The people are irritated and riſe, Be it ſo, But 
is the writing the cauſe of their inſurrection? No: 
it is the epoch only. The cauſe is the public mi- 
ſery. If the writing had appeared ſooner, the go- 
vernment by being ſooner informed might have 
alleviated the ſufferings of the people, and pre- 
vented the ſedition. The trouble does not ac- 
company the promulgation of the truth, except 
in countries entirely deſpotic; ; becauſe in thoſe 

coyntr ies 
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countries the time at which men dare to ſpeak the 
truth, is that when the miſeries of the people, be- 
coming inſupportable, they are no longer able to 
reſtrain their complaints. 

When a government becomes cruel to exceſs, 
their troubles are falutary. They are the pangs a 
medicine give the patient it heals. To free a peo- 
ple from fervitude ſometimes fewer men are facri- 
ficed than periſh at a public rejoicing badly con- 

ducted. The evil of an inſurrection is in the cauſe 
that produces it: the pain of a criſis is in the 
diſorder that excites it. When men fall under 
deſpotifm, they muſt make efforts to ſhake it off, 
and thoſe efforts are, at that period, the only pro- 
perty the unfortunate people have leſt, The 
height of miſery is not to be able to free ourſelves 
from it, and to ſuffer without daring to complain. 
Where is the man barbarous and ſtupid enough 

to give the name of peace to the ſilenee, the 
forced tranquility of flavery ! It is indeed peace, 
but it is the peace of the tomb. 
The publication of a truth is therefore ſome- 
times the epoch, but never the cauſe of diſorders 
and inſurrections. The knowledge of the truth 
is always uſeful to the oppreſſed, and even to the 
oppreflors. It informs them, as I have ſaid, of 
the diſcontents of the people. In Europe the 


murmurs of a people precede their revolt at a 
great diftance, 


The 
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The complaints of a nation is the thunder heard 
at a diſtance, and not yet to be feared. The ſove- 
reign has yet time to repair his injuſtice, and to re- 
concile himſelf with his people. 
country of ſlaves. It is with the poignard in hand the 
remonſtrance is preſented to the Sultan. The ſi- 
lence of ſlaves is terrible. It is the ſilence before 
a hurricane. The winds are yet huſhed. But 
from the dark boſom of an immoveable cloud 
darts the thunder, the ſignal of the tempeſt, which 
ſtrikes at the moment the flaſh appears. 
The ſilence that force compels is the principal 
| cauſe of the miſeries of nations, and of the deſ- 
truction of their oppreſſors. If the ſearch after 
truth be hurtful, it is never to any one but its au- 
thor. This Buffon, Queſnoy, and Monteſquieu 
have found. Men ha long diſputed about the 


preference to be given to the ancients or moderns : 


to the French or Italian muſic : thoſe diſputes 


It is not ſo in a 


have enlightened the people without arming any | 


one citizen, But thoſe diſputes, they will ſay, relate 
to frivolous objects only. Be it ſo. But without 
a fear of the law men would cut each others 
throats for trifles. Theological diſputes, always 
reducible to queſtions about words, are proofs 
of this. What ſtreams. of blood have they 
„ Can I, with the ſanction of the 
law, give the name of holy, zeal to the fury of 
'my vanity? There is no exceſs to which it will 
not lead me, Religious cruelty is atrocious. 


From 
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From whence does is proceed ? Can it be from 
the novelty of a theologic opinion (3). No: 
from the licentious and unpuniſhable uſe of i in- 
tolerance (4a). 

In diſcuſſing a queſtion where every one is free 
to deliver his ſentiments, and to contradict, and 
be contradicted in turn, if any one that inſults 
another be puniſhed according to the degree of 
the offence; the pride of the diſputant being 
thus reſtrained by che law, ceaſes to be by! 
human. 

But by what inconſiſtency 4 the Wed 
who ties the hands of the citizens and forbids 
them acts of violence in diſcuſſing a matter of in⸗ 
tereſt * opinion, untie them in a ſcholaſtic diſ- 
pute? To what is this owing? To the ſpirit 
of ſuperſtition and fanaticiſm, which preſide much 
| ofrener at the formation of laws than the ſpirit 
ol juſtice and humanity, = 
I have read the hiſtories of the different find 
of worſhip ; I have enumerated their abſurdities; 
1 have been aſhamed of human reaſon, and bluſhed 
to be a man. I am aſtoniſhed at the evils that 
| ſuperſtition has produced, and at the facility with 

which that fanaticiſm might be ſtifled, which wilt 
ever render religions ſo fatal to mankind (5) ; 

and I have concluded that the miſeries of the peo- 

ple may always be referred to the imperfection of 
their laws, and conſequently to the ignorance of 
ſome moral truths. Theſe truths, always uſeful, 
Yor. H. ES cannot 


cannot diſturb the peace of ſtates, of which the 
gowneſs of their hats is another proof, 


C. H A P. VII. 
Of the ria will which truth is propagaled. 


\HE advances of truth are flow, as expe- 
rience proves. 
When did the parliament of Paris revoke the 
puniſhment of death decreed to every one who 
| ſhould teach any other philoſophy than that of 
Ariſtotle ? 

Fifty years after that obllofophy was . 
When did the faculty of medicine admit the 
doctrine of the circulation of the blood? 

Fifty years after its diſcovery by Harvey. | 

When did the ſame Beru admit Potatoes to 
be wholeſome? | 

A hundred years after it bad been proved by 
| experience, and when the parliament had revoked 
the arret which forbad the uſe of that. root *. 


* The parliament iſſued a like decree againſt the emetics, 
and againſt Briſſot the phyſician, in the ſixteenth century. 
That phyſician, contrary to the common practice, bled in the 
pleuriſy on the [ſide where the patient ſuffered moſt. This 
new practice was denounced to parliament by the old phyſici- 
ans, He was declared impious, and forbid to bleed for 
the future on the fide where the pleuriſy was. The affoir 
being reported to Charles V. he was going to iſſue a ſimilar 
decree, but it happened at the inftant that Charles III. duke 
of Savoy died of the pleuriſy after having been bled 1 in the IT 

cien 
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When will phyſicians agree about the advan— 
tages of inoculation? In twenty years, or erer 
about. 

A hundred facts of this nature prove the flow 

progreſs of truth ; its progreſs however | is ſuch | 
as it ought to be, 
As truth by being new always fhocks' ſome 
opinion or cuſtom generally eſtabliſhed : it has at 
firſt but few partizans : it is treated as a para- 
dox *, cited as an error, and rejected without be- 
ing underſtood. Mankind in general approve 
or condemn by chance; and truth itfelf is re- 
ceived by moſt of them like error, from Preju- 
dice, and without examination. 

By what method then does a new opinion come 
to be generally known? When men of ſound 
_ underſtanding have diſcovered the truth, they 
make it public; it is thus ofomulgated. and 
becoming every day more common is at laſt ge- 
nerally received ; but it is a long time after its 
diſcovery, eſpecially if it be a moral truth, 


cient manner, Ts it for magiſtrates to pretend, like the theolo- 
gians, to judge of books and ſciences they Know nothing about. 
What do they get by it? Ridicule. 
If an excellent work of philoſophy appear, the firft judge- 
| ment envy forms of it is, that its priciciples are falſe and dan- 
gerous; the ſecond, that the ideas it contains are common. 


UDnlucky is the work on which too much praiſe is beſtowed at 


fir, The filence of envy and Kapidity declare its want of 
merit. 
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The reaſon why men with ſo much difficulty 
aſſent to moral truths, is becauſe they ſometimes 
require the ſacrifice not only of our prejudices, but 
of our perſonal intereſt alſo; and few men are ca- 
pable of this double oblation. Beſide, a truth 
of this ſort diſcovered by a fellow- citizen may 
ſpread rapidly, and load him with honours. Our | 
envy therefore would be ſhocked by its ſucceſs, | 
and ought to haſten its condemnation. It is the 
ſtranger who now celebrates the moral works 
| wrote and proſcribed in France. To judge theſe | 
books a man ſhould be endowed at once with a 
degree of diſcernment and a degree of uncon- 
cern neceſſary to diſtinguiſh the true from the 
falſe. Now every where men of diſcernment are 
rare, and diſintereſted men, till rarer, are to be 
found only among foreigners, Moral truths are | 
| propagated by very ſlow undulations. It is, if I | 
may ſo ſay, with the progreſs of the truth on 
the earth, as with the fall of a ſtone in a lake: 
the water ſeparates at the point of contact, and 
forms a circle that is ſoon ſurrounded by a greater, 
and that by circles more large and continually 
Increaſing, till at laſt they break againſt the ſhore. | 
It is thus from circle to circle that a moral truth, | 


extending to the different claſſes of citizens, 


comes at laſt to be acknowledged by all who 
have no. intereſt in rejecting 1 it. 
To eftabliſh a truth it is ſufficient that men 
in power do not oppoſe its promulgation; | 

5 © 8 ".- =" a6 
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and it is in this that truth differs from error. It 
is by force the latter is propagated: it is by the 
ſword in hand that the truth of almoſt all reli- 
gions is authenticated, and it is by that they be- 
come the ſcourge of the moral world. 

Truth without the aid of force is cennalnly eſ- 
tabliſhed but flowly, but at the ſame time with- 
out commotion. The only people among whom 
truth finds a difficult admittance, are the ignorant 
nations. Idiotiſm is much leſs tractable than is 
commonly imagined, 
If an uſeful (but new law be a "Yn 
ignorant people (6), that law, by being rejected 
without examination, may even excite a ſedi- 
tion (7). For a people who are ſtupid becauſe 
they are ſlaves, are the more irritable from be- 
ing frequently irritated by deſpotiſm. | 
If on the contrary the ſame law be propoſed to 
an enlightened people, where the preſs is free, 
where its utility is foreſeen and its promulgation 
deſired, it will be there received with gratitude by 
the intelligent part of the nation, and that Sand 
will reſtrain the other. 1 5 
It reſults from this chapter that truth, even by 

the ſlowneſs with which it is f e cannot 
produce diſorder in a ſtate. But are there not 


forms of government, to which a knowlege of 
the truth may be dangerous E 
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N 
Of governments, 


F every moral truth be nothing more than 
aà method of increaſing or ſecuring the happineſs 
of the majority, and if the object of all government 
be the public felicity, there can be no moral truth 
whoſe publication is not deſirable (8). All di- 
verſity of opinion on this ſubject ariſes from the 
vague ſignification of the word government, W hat 
18 is government? An aſſemblage of laws or con- 
ventions made between the people of the ſame 
nation. Therefore theſe laws and conventions are 
either conformable or contrary to the general! in- 
tereſt. There are therefore only two forms of 
| government, the one good, the other bad: it is 
to theſe two ſorts I cs them all, Now in the 
_ aſſemblage of conventions by which they are con- 
ſtituted, to ſay that we cannot alter Jaws detri- 
mental to a nation; that they are facred, and 
cannot be legitimately laid aſide, is to ſay "4 
we cannot altcr a regimen detrimental to health, 
and that a wound ſhoot not be cleanſed, but ſuf- 
fered to gangrene (9). 


- If all government, moreover, of whatever nature 
it be, can have no other object than the happi- 
neſs of the majority, nothing that tends to render 
them happy can be contrary to their govern- 
men! 
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ment (10). He alone can oppoſe every uſeful 


reformation in the ſtate, who, founding his gran- 
deur on the debaſement and miſery of his fellow- 
Citizens, would uſurp an arbitrary power over 
them. But the honeſt man, the friend of truth 
and of his country, can have no intereſt contrary 
to that of his nation. When we are happy in the 
| happineſs of an empire, and glorious in its glory, 


we ſecretly deſire the correction of every abuſe, 


A ſcience is not annihilated by being improved, 
nor a government deſtroyed by being reformed. 


* Suppoſe that in Portugal more reſpe& were 
had to the property, the lives, and liberty of the 
ſubjects, would: the government be leſs monar- 


chical. Suppoſe they. were there to ſuppreſs the 


inquiſition, and the lettres de cachet, and limit 


the exerciſe and authority of certain places, would 


they thereby change the form of government? 
No: they would correct its abuſes only. What 


virtuous monarch would not promote ſuch reforma- 


tion! Are the monarchs of Europe to be compared 
to the ſtupid ſultans of Aſia, to thoſe vampires . 
who ſack the blood of their ſubjects, and whom 
all oppoſition exaſperates ? To ſuſpect a virtuous 


prince of adopting the principles of oriental deſ- 
potiſm, is to do him the moſt atrocious injury. 
A diſcerning ſovereign will never eſteem an arbi- 
trary power, whether it be of one, as in Turkey; 
or of ſeveral, as in Poland, to be the real conſti- 
tution of a ſtate; to honour a cruel deſpotiſm 
| X 4 with 
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with that title, is to give the name of government 


to a gin; of robbers (11), who, under the banner 


of one, or ſeveral, ravage the provinces they i in- 


habit. 


Every act of an arbitrary power is unjuſt. A 5 
power acquired and maintained by force (12), is a 


Power that force has a right to repel. A nation, 


whatever name its enemy may NOPE. has a right 


to attack and deſtroy it. 


To conclude; if the object of the ſciences, of 


morality, and politics be reduced to the ſearch af- 


ter means of rendering men happy, there are no 


| truths of this ſort whoſe knowledge i is dangerous. 


But does the happineſs of a "PP conſtitute 


that of a r ſovereign? 55 


— 


9 Ha Þ, * 


3 be happineſs of 56 7 prince is not PO" with the 


47 of Le people, under any form of government. 5 


HAT arbitrary right for which ſome mo- 
narchs appear ſo anxious, is nothing more 


khan aluxury of power, which, without adding any 
thing to their own happineſs, makes their people 


miſerable. The happineſs of a prince is indepen- 


dent of his deſpotiſm. It is frequently in com- 
pliance to his favourites, for the pleaſure or con- 
 benience pf five or fix perſons, that a ſovereign 


enſlaves 
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enſlaves his people and expoſes his throat to the 
poignard of conſpiracy. 

Portugal informs us of the dangers to which, 
even in this age, kings are expoſed. Arbitrary 
power, that calamity of nations, does not there- 
fore ſecure either the felicity or life of a monarch. 
His happineſs is not therefore eſſentially connected 
with the miſery of his people. Why refrain to 


1 85 tell this truth to princes, and ſuffer them to be 


ignorant that a limited monarchy is the moſt de- 
ſirable of all monarchies (13); that a ſovereign is 
only great in the greatneſs of his people, ſtrong 
in their ſttengrh, and rich in their wealth : that 
his intereſt, rightly underſtood, is eſſentially con- 
nected with theirs; and, in bor, chat it is his ad 
to re nder them happy ? 
>, By the fortune of war, ſaid an Indian to 
66 Tamerlane, we are thine, Art thou a mer- 
6 chant ? ? Sell us. Art thou a butcher? Kill 
0 us. Art thou a monarch? Make us happy.“ 
Is there a ſovereign who can without horror 
hear the following celebrated ſpeech of an Arab 
inceſſantly murmur in his ear? This man, bowed 
down by the weight of taxes, was unable to main- 
tain himſelf and his family. He layed his com- 
plaints before the caliph. The caliph was enraged : 
the Arab condemned to die. As he went to exe- 
cution he met an officer eſcorting proviſions. 
For whom are .thoſe proviſions ? ſaid the con- 
demned wretched, For the caliph's dogs, re- 


plied 


| pulſe, 
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plied the officer, How much better is the condition 

Ma tyrant's dogs, cried my Arab, than that of bis 

ſub;es ] 
What prince of diſcernnient could bear ſuch a 


| reproach ; or would, by uſurping an arbitrary 7; 


Power over his ſubjects, condemn himſelf to live 
among none but flaves ? | 

A man in preſence of his tyrant has no opinion 
and no character. . Thomas Kouli Kan ſupped 
with a favourite. A new fort of pulſe was ſerved 
up. There is nothing more pleaſing and whole- 


ſome than this ſort of pulſe, ſaid the monarch. 
Nothing more pleaſing and wholeſome, ſaid the 


courtier. After ſupper Kouli Kan found himſelf 
indiſpoſed, he could not ſleep. When he aroſe, 


8 ſaid, There is nothing more deteſtable and 


more unwholeſome than that pulſe. Nothing 
more deteſtable and unwholſome, ſaid the courtier. 
But you did not think ſo laſt night, ſaid the 


prince: what has made you bande your opi- 


nion? My reſpect and my dread, replied the 


courtier: can curſe the food with impunity, 


I am the dave of your highneſs and not of the 


The deſpot is is a Gorgon: he petrifies a man 


even to his Wan 0 and like the Gorgon is a 0 


8 What prince, even among the Chriſtians, would, after the 
example of the caliph Hal: RA, permit a magittrate to tell 
bim of his injuſtice. 

A poor woman potſelled, at "A WY a ſmall piece of land 


« contiguous to the gardens of Haxkam, which that prince 


40 deſired 
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terror to the world. Is his condition then deſir- 
able? Deſpotiſm is a yoke equally galling to them 
that bear it, and him that impoſes it. Let the 
army abandon the tyrant, and the vileſt among his 
ſlaves becomes his equal, ſtrikes him and ſays: 


Ta force Ctoit ton droit, ta foibleſſe eſt ton crime. 
Thy ſtrength was thy right, thy weakneſs is thy crime. 


But if a prince, through a wrong conception 
in this matter, place his happineſs in the acquire- 


« deſired to enlarge, and propoſed to the woman to give up 
e her land. She refuſed, being deſirous of preſerving the he- 
« ritage of her forefathers. The intendant of the gardens 

_ ** took poſſeſſion of the ground the woman would not fell. 

« The woman, bathed in tears, went to implore juſtice at 
, on Cordova, of which Ibu Bechir was cadi. The text of the 
„law was plainly in favour of the woman. But what can the 
law do with thoſe that think themſelves above it? Ibu Be- 
* chir however did not deſpair of her cauſe. He mounted his 
* aſs, and taking with him a ſack of an enormous ſize, pre- 
«« ſented himſelf in that condition before Hakkam, who was 
* then ſeated unger a Fillen built on the ground of that 
woman. 

The arrival of the cadi, and; the ſack he bore on his 
* ſhoulder, aſtoniſhed the prince. Ibu Bechir proſtrated him- 
© ſelf before Hakkam, and begged permiſſion to fill his ſack 
* with the ground on which he ſtood. The caliph conſented. 
* The ſack filled, the cadi entreated the prince to help him 
* up with it on his aſs. This demand confounded Hakkam. 
The ſack is too heavy, he ſaid. Prince, replied Ibu Bechir, 
* with a noble boldneſs, if you find this ſack ſo heavy which 
contains only a part of the land you have unjuflly taken from 
* one of your ſubjects, how will you, at the day of judgment, 
bear the whole land you have unjuſtly ſeized. Hakkam, far 
*© from puniſhing the cadi, generouſly acknowledged his 


e fault, and reſtored the woman her land, with all the buildings 
he had conſtructed on it.“ 


ment 
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ment of arbitrary Power, and a writing, which de- 


clares the intention of the prince, inform the peo- 
ple of the miſeries that threaten them, is not this 
15 writing ſufficient to excite diſcontent and inſur- 
rections? No: the fatal effects of deſpotiſm have 


been every where execrated. The Roman hiſtory, 


the holy Scripture itſelf, deſcribe in a hundred 
places a moſt horrid biene of tyranny, and yet 


the reading of theſe has never excited any re vo- 
lution. It is the actual, multiplied, and durable 
evils of deſpotiſm, that give a people ſometimes the 


courage neceſſary to deliver themſelves from the 


yoke, It is always the cruelty of ſultans that pro- 


vokes ſedition. All the Eaſtern thrones are ſtained 
with the blood of their maſters, Who has {pile 
it? Their ſlaves. 


The mere publication of the rat occaſions no 


ſtrong commotion; beſide, the advantage of peace 


depends on the price at which it is purchaſed. 


War is doubtleſs an evil; but to avoid it, ſhould 
men ſuffer their property, their lives, and liberty 
to be taken from them? An inimical prince 
comes, with arms in hand, to reduce a people to 
ſlavery; ſhould this people preſent their necks to 
the yoke? He that propoſes it is infamous, By 
whatever name he may call himſelf who would rob 
me of my liberty, 1 ought to defend ir againſt him 


There is no ſtare not ſuſceptible of improve- 


ment, often times as neceſſary as diſagreeable to 
certain perſons. Does adminiſtration forbear to 


make | 
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make it? Muſt we, under the hope of a falſe tran- 
quility, ſacrifice to the people in power the pub- 
lic welfare, and under the vain pretence of pre- 
ſerving the peace, abandon the empire to the rob- 

bers who would plunder it? 8 
here are, as J have ſaid, neceſſary evils. No 
cure is to be had without pain: when we ſuffer in 
the treatment, it is leſs the effect of the remedy 
than of the diſeaſe. 

A timid conduct, and mean procraſtination, 
have been often more fatal to communities than 

ſedition itſelf, We may, without offending a 

- virtuous prince, ſet bounds to his authority; re- 
preſent to him that the law which declares the 
public welfare the firſt of laws, is ſacred and in- 

violable, and ought to be reſpected even by him ; 

that all other laws are nothing more than the ſeve- 
ral means of ſecuring the execution of that law; 
and in ſhort, that as he muſt be always unhappy 
in the unhappineſs of his ſubjects, there is a reci- 
procal dependence between the felicity of the peo- 

ple and that of the ſovereign. From whence 1 
conclude : 

That the object really detrimental to him, 
is the falſhood which hides from him the diſorder 
of the ſtate ; and the object really advantageous to 

him, is the truth that informs him of the manner 
of treating their diſorder. 

Ihe revelation of this truth is therefore uſeful: 

but does a man, they will ſay, owe it to other 

men, when it is ſo dangerous to reveal it to them? 

— 0 = 56 6-6 
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CH A BE MM 
That we owe lh truth to the people. 


IF on this ſubject I was to conſult St. Auguſtine 
and St. Ambroſe, I ſhould ſay with the firſt, 

e Does truth become a ſubje& of ſcandal ? Let 
* 6 ſcandal riſe, and let the truth be ſpoken*” | 
1 ſhould repeat after the ſecond: © He is to | 


© be eſteemed a defender of the truth, who, as 


% ſoon as he perceives it, ſpeaks it without ſhame 


© or fear 


1 ſhould laſtly add, * That the truth may be 
ee for a time concealed, but cannot be defeated T” 
But there 1 is here no want of authority : what 


we owe to celebrated men is reſpect, and not cre- 
dulity. We ſhould therefore ſcrupulouſly examine 
their opinions; and that examination made, we 


ſhould judge according to our own reaſon, and nor 


according to theirs. I believe the three angles of 
a triangle to be equal to two right-angles, not be- 


cauſe Euclid ſays it, but becauſe I can demon- 
ſtrate it to be true. 


* Sj de veritate ſeandalum, atilius german, naſci ſeanda- 


lum quam veritas relinquatur. 


+ Ille veritatis defenſor eſſe debit qui com 1085 ſentit, lo- 


ui non metuit, nec erubeſcit. 
t Occultari poteſt ad tempus vente, vinci non poteſt. St. 
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If we would know whether we really owe the 


truth to mankind, let us aſk the men in place 


themſelves; they will all agree that it is import- 


ant to them to know it, and that the knowledge of 
it alone provides them with the means of increaſ- 
ing and ſecuring the public felicity. Now if 
every man, in quality of a citizen, ought to con- 
tribute all in his power to the happineſs of his 


_ compatriots, whenever he knows the truth he 


ought to ſpeak it. 


To aſk if we owe the truth to mankind, is to 
aſk by an obſcure and circumlocutory turn of 
expreſſion, if it be permiſſible to be virtuous, and 


to do good to our brethren. 
But the obligation to ſpeak the truth ſuppoſes 


the poſſibility of diſcovering it: governments 
therefore ought to facilitate the means, and of all 
others the moſt certain is the liberty of the preſs. 


K H A N. Ni. 


07 the liberty of the preſs. 


T is to contradiction, and conſequently to the 
liberty of the preſs, that phyſics owes its im 
provements. Had this liberty never ſubſiſted, 
how many errors, conſecrated by time, would be 
cited as inconteſtible axioms! What is here ſaid 
of phyſics is applicable to morality and politics. 
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If we would be ſure of the truth of our opinions, 


we ſhould make them public. It is by the touch- 
ſtone of contradiction that we muſt prove them. 


The preſs therefore ſhould be free. The ma- 
giſtrate who prevents it, oppoſes all improvement 


in morality and politics; he ſins againſt his coun- 
try * ; he choaks the very ſeed of thoſe happy 
ideas the liberty of the preſs would produce: and 
who can eſtimate that loſs? Of this we are cer- 


tain, that a free people, a people who think, will 


always command the people who do not think +. 


A prince therefore owes to his nation the truth, | 


as being uſeful ; and the liberty of the preſs, as the 
means of diſcovering it. Wherever that liberty 
is with-held, ignorance, like 4 profound darkneſs, 
is ſpread over the minds of men. It is then that 

the lovers of truth, at the ſame time they ſeek it, 
fear to find it; they are ſenſible that they muſt 


either conceal it, baſely diſguiſe it, or expoſe 
themſelves to perſecution; which every man 


dreads. If it be always the intereſt of the pub- 


lic to know the truth, it is not always the intereſt 
| of a private perſon to ſpeak | 


9 He who would Ke his ideas to tbe examination and 


judgment of his fellow- citizens, ought to publiſh all that he 


thinks true and uſeful: to earn them 1 is a bs; of criminal 


indifference. | 
+ Who forbids the foreigner to ak and write freely ? 


How unjuſt and defective is the government that makes 


this prohibition ? The Engliſh are generally regarded as the 
beſt, and it 1s there that the citizen is the mor free in this 


reſpect. f 
. Moſt 
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Moſt governments even exhort the people to a 


fearch after the truth; but almoſt all puniſh them for 


making it public. Now few men will for a long 


time brave the reſentment of power, from a pure 
love to mankind and the truth; and conſequently 
there are few maſters who reveal it to their ſcho- 


lars. So that the learning now taught in the col- 
leges and ſeminaries is reduced to the reading of 


ſome legends, and to the knowledge of ſome 


ſophiſms proper to encourage ſuperſtition, to ren- 
der the mind falſe and the heart inhuman. Men 
ſhould have another education; it is time that 
| theſe trifles give place to ſolid inſtruction; that 


men be taught what they owe to themſelves, to 
their neighbours, and to their country; that they 


be made to ſee the ridicule of religious diſputes * ; 
the intereſt they have in improving their morals, 
and conſequently | in ſecuring the liberty of think- 


ing and writing. 


Bur what whimſical op! nions will not ſuch a li- 
berty produce? No matter. Theſe opinions being 


deſtroyed by reaſon as ſoon as produced by ca- 
price, will make no alterations in the tranquility 
of a ſtate. There are no ſpecious pretences with 


* For what reaſon ſhould a free inquiry about religion be 
forbid ? If it be true, it will ſtand the teſt of examination: if 
it be falſe, how abſurd is it to protect a religion whoſe mora- 
lity is puſilanimous and cruel, and whoſe worſhip 1 is a charge 


to the ſtate by an | exceſuve e in maintaining its mi- 


niſters ? 
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which hypocriſy and tyranny have not coloured 
their deſire of impoſing ſilence on men of diſcern- 


ment; and there is no virtuous citizen can ſee in 


theſe vain pretences any legitimate reaſon for re- 
maining ſilent. 

This publication of che truth can be diſpleaſ Ing 
to thoſe impoſtors only, who too frequently 
gaining the attention of princes, repreſent an en- 


lightened people as factious, and a brutal people | 


as docile, But what does experience teach us 
concerning this matter? That every intelligent 
people are deaf to the idle declamations of fana- 
ticiſm, and ſhocked by all acts of injuſtice. | 


When a man is deprived of his property and lis 
an and threatened with the loſs of life itſelf, he be- 


comes exaſperated ; it is then the ſlave arms againſt 
his maſter. Truth has no enemies but the enemies 
of the public: bad men alone oppoſe i its Promul- 


gation. 
To conclude, it is no great matter to ſhew 
that truth is uſeful; that man owes it to man; and 


that the preſs. ought to be free: we ſhould alſo 


point out the evils produced in empires by an in- 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, Xh 


Of the evils produced by an indifference for the trath. 


N the political, as in the human body, a certain 
degree of fermentation ĩs neceſſary to ſupport mo- 
tion and life. An indifference for glory and the 
truth produces a ſtagnat ion in the foul and the mind. 
Every nation that by the form of its government, 
or the ſtupidity of its miniſters, comes to this 
ſtate of indifference is barren in great talents, as 
well as in great virtues *, Let us take the In- 
dians for an example : what men are theſe, when 
compared to the active and induſtrious inhabitants 
of the Seine, the Rhine, or the Thames! 
The Indian, plunged in ignorance, indifferent 


to truth, wretched at home, and feeble abroad, is 


the ſlave of a deſpot, equally incapable of leading 
him to happineſs in peace, or to an enemy in 
war T. What difference between the modern In- 


*The virtues fly the country from which truth is baniſhed; 
they will not inhabit the land where the title of the Sun ot 
Jukice is given to the moſt unjuſt and moſt cruel tyrants, and 


where their panegyrics are pronounced by terror, What ideas 
can wretched courtiers form of virtue in countries where princes 
the moſt feared are moſt praiſed, 


+ When there is a war in the Eaſt, the ſophy, retiring to his 


ſeraglio, commands his {laves to go and be killed for bin on the 


frontiers: he will not even Sei to conduct them. Can it be, 


ſays Machiavel, that a monarch ſail abandon to his fayourites; 
T2 
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which hypocriſy and tyranny have not coloured 
their deſire of impoſing ſilence on men of diſcern- 


ment ; and there is no virtuous citizen can ſee in 
theſe vain pretences any legitimate reaſon for re- 
maining ſilent. 

This publication of the truth can be diſpleaſing 


to thoſe impoſtors only, who too frequently 
gaining the attention of princes, repreſent an en- 
lightened people as factious, and a brutal people 
as docile, But what does experience teach us 
concerning this matter? That every intelligent 
people are deaf to the idle declamations of fas 
: ticiim, and ſhocked by all acts of injuſtice. 


When a man is deprived of his property and li- 


berty, and threatened with the loſs of lite itſelf, he be- 
comes exaſperated ; it is then the ſlave arms againſt 


his maſter. Truth has no enemies but the enemies 


4 of the public: bad men alone oppoſe its promul- 
1 gation. 


| Fo conclude, it is no great matter to few” 
that truth is uſeful ; that man owes it to man; and 


that the preſs. ought to be free: we ſhould alſo } 
point out the evils produced in empires by an in- 
difference for the truth. | 


CHAP, 
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CH A P. Xl. 
of the evil produced by an in differ erence for the truth. 


N the political, as in the Fon body, a certain 


degree of fermentation is neceſſary to ſu pport mo- 
tion and life. An indifference for glory and the 


truth produces a ſtagnation in the ſoul and the mind. 


Every nation that by the form of its government, 


or the ſtupidity of its miniſters, comes to this 


ſtate of indifference is by ths in great talents, as 
well as in great virtues * et us take the In- 


dians for an example: what men are theſe, when 


compared to the active and! ind ſtrious inhabita nts. 


of the Seine, the Rhine, or the Thames! 

The Indian, plunged in ignorance, indifferent 
to truth, wretched at home, and feeble abroad, is 
| the ſlave of a deſpot, equally incapable of leading 


him to happineſs in peace, or to an enemy in 


ACT Wbat diffe erence between the modern In- 


8 The virtues fly the country from w kick truth 1s baniſhed ; 


they will not inhabit the land where the title of the Sun af ; 
Julice is given to the moſt anjuſt and moſt cruz! tyrants, and 


where their panegyrics are „ by terror. What ideas 
can wretched courtiers form of virtue in countries where princes 
the molt feared are moſt pratſed, 

+ When there 1s a war in the Eaft, the phy, retiring to his 
ſeraglio, commands his ſlaves to go and be killed for bim on the 
frontiers: he will not even deign to conduct them. Caa it be, 
ſays Machiavel, that a monarch ſhall abandon to his favourites, 
* 2 
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dia and that formerly ſo renowned, and which, 
cited as the nurſery of the arts and ſciences, was 
peopled with men greedy of glory and of diſco- 
veries ? The contempt in which this nation is 
held ſhews the contempt that every people are to 


expect, who like them lie plunged in indolence 1 


and an indifference for glory. 


Whoever regards ignorance as favourable to 
government, and error as uſeful, miſtakes their 
productions: he has not conſulted hiſtory; he 
does not know that an error, uſeful for the pre- 


ſent, too frequently contains the leeds of the . 
eſt calamities. 


A white cloud aſcends Shou the mountains; i it 
15 the experienced mariner alone who beholds it as 
the forerunner of a hurricane, and haſtes to a place ; 
of ſhelter : he knows that, deſcending from the 
ſummit of the mountain, the cloud wil extend 
itſelf over the plain, and ſoon veil the ſky, yet 


bright and ferene, with a frightful night of tem- 
W 


Error is the white cloud in Which few men ſee. 4 
the evils it portends. Theſe evils, hid from the 


the moſt noble of his Aon, that of commanding his ar- 
mies? Can he be ignorant that others being intereſted in 
prolonging their command, will for that reaſon prolong the 
war? But what a loſs of men and money is occaſioned by this 
prolongation 3 and to what a reverſe is a victorious nation ex- 


poſed, that neglects the opportunity of totally cruſhing an 
enemy, | 


fool, 
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fool, are perceived by the wiſe : he knows that a 
ſingle error is ſufficient to degrade a people, and 
obicure the whole horizon of their ideas ; and yet 


an erroneous conception of the Divinity has fre- 
quently produced this effect. 


Error, dangerous in itſelf, is ; ſtill more ſo by 
propagation : | one produces many. Every man 
compares, more or leſs, his ideas together. If he 

adopt a falſe idea, that, united with others, pro- 
| duces ſuch as are neceſſarily falſe, which combin- 
Ing again with all thoſe his memory contains, 
give to all of them a greater or leſs tinge of falk. 
hood. Theologic errors are a proof of this: one 
of them is alone ſufficient to infect the whole maſs f 


| of a man's ideas, and produce an infinity of capri- 


cious, monſtrous, and always unexpected ideas; 


for the birth of monſters can never be predicted 
before their delivery. _ 


Errors are of a thouſand kinds. Truth, on the 
contrary, is uniform and ſimple; ; its pen is 

always ſimilar and conſequent. A diſcerning 
mind previouſly diſcovers the route it ought to 
take *: it is not ſo with error. Always inconſe- 
quent and irregular in its courſe, we loſe ſight of 


* The principles of a judicious miniſter being known, we 
may, in almoſt all circumſtances, predict his conduct. That 
of a fool is not to be divined. It is by a viſit, a word, a fit of 
impatience, he is determined, and from hence the proverb, 
that G any knows what a fool will do. 
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the underſtanding, 


then? Let it talk on. 
every ſound underſtanding. 


audd it be not favoured by government, it cannot bear the 
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it every inſtant; its appearances are always unfore- 


ſeen, and therefore we cannot predict its effects. 


To ſtifle the ſeeds“ of error, the legiſlature can- 


not too much excite men to the ſearch after 
xroth. 


Every vice, ſay the philoſophers, is an error of 
Crimes and prejudices are 
brothers; truth and virtue are ſiſters. But who 


are the parents of truth? Contradiction and diſ- : 
pute. Liberty of thought bears the fruit of 
truth; this liberty elevates the ſoul, and engen- 


ders ſublime thoughts; fear, on the contrary, de- 


baſes the ſoul, fo that it can produce none but 
mean ideas. 


However uſeful truth may be, a people be- 


Z ing led to their ruin by the imperfection of 


their government, cannot avoid it but by a 


great change in their government, laws, man- 


ners, and cuſtoms, ſhould the legiſlature at- 
tempt it? Should it make the preſent generation 
miſerable to merit the eſteem of poſterity 2 2 Should 


that truth be heard which would adviſe men to 


ſecure the felicity of future generations by the r mis- 
fortune of the eee | 


„Should we, to deſtroy error, compel it to ſilence? No: how 
Error, obſcure of itſelf, is rejected by 
If time has not given it credit, 


aſpect of examination, Reaſon will ultimately direct wherever 
it be freely exerciſed, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP MV. 


That the bappineſs of, fulure generations 75 never con- 
nected with the miſery of the preſent generation. 


0 ſhew the abſurdity of ſuch ſuppolition, 
let us fee of what the preſent generation, 
as it is called, is compoled. 
1, Of a great number of children who have not 
yet contracted habits. ' 
2. Of, youths who can eaſily change their 
Habits, 1 
3. Of finiſhed men, many of whom have al- 
ready foreſeen and approved the : reformation Pro- 
poſed. 
4. Of old men, to whom every change of 
opinion and habit is really inſupportable. 
What reſults from this enumeration? That a 
wiſe reformation in manners, laws, and govern- 
ment may diſpleaſe old men, thoſe that are weak 
and ſlaves to cuſtoms, but that it will be uſeful to 
future generations, and alſo to the greateſt number 
of thoſe that compoſe the preſent generation, and 
conſequently can never be contrary to the preſent 
and general itace of a nation. 
Beſide, every one knows that the perpetuity of 
abuſcs in an empire is not the effect of our com- 


paſſion for old men, but the ilHjodged intereſt of 
14 people 
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people in power; theſe, equally indifferent to the 


happineſs of the preſent * and future generations, 


would have all ſacrificed to their moſt trifling ca- 


price. They would have it fo, and are obeyed. 
How exalted ſoever the ſtation of a man may 
be, it is to the nation and not to him the firſt re- 


_ gard is due. God, they fay, died for the ſalvation 


of all men: we ſhould not therefore ſacrifice the 
happineſs of all to the caprice of one. All perſo- 


nal intereſt ſhould be ſacrificed to that of the com- 


munity. But it will be ſaid, theſe ſacrifices are 


ſometimes cruel ; yes, when they are executed by 
the ſtupid and inhuman. When the public wel- 
fare requires the misfortune of an individual, 
every compaſſion is due to his miſery ; ; there are 
no means to alleviate it that ſhould not be em- 
Ployed; it is then that the juſtice and humanity 


of a prince ſhould be exerted : all the unfortunate 


have a right to his beneficence ; he ſhould com- 


miſerate their ſufferings. Miſerable is the ſtate of 
the inſenſible and cruel man who refuſes the citi- 
zen even the conſolation of complaining. La- 


mentation, common to all that ſuffer, all that 
5 breathe, | is always awful. 


*A wiſe 3 always provides in the happineſs of the 
preſent generation for that of future generations. It has been 


ſaid of youth and age, that the one foreſees too much, and the 
other too little: that to-day is the miſtreſs of the young man, 


and to-morrow that of the old one. It is after the manner of | 


old men ſtates ſhould conduct themſelves. 


I would 
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I would not have the lamentations of the un- 
fortunate ſtop the progreſs of the prince in his 
purſuit of the public good; but I would have 
him in his progreſs dry up the tears of miſery, 
and that, prone to pity, the love of his country 
alone ſhould prevent him from conſulting che 
bappineſs of individuals. 

Such a prince, always the friend of the dit. 
treſſed, and always employed in promoting the 
happineſs of his ſubjects, will never regard the 
publication of the truth as dangerous. 

What is to be concluded from the foregoing 
obſervations on this queſtion : $2 

That the diſcovery of the truth, always uſeful 
to the public, is never pernicious to any but its 
author. 

That the publication of the truth PEW not 
affect the peace of ſtates ; that the ſlowneſs of its 
progreſs alone is a ſecurity againſt any ſuch con- 
ſequence. 

That under every form of government it is im- 
Portant to know the truth. 

That there are properly but two ſorts of 90 
vernments, the one good, and the other bad. 

That in neither of them the happineſs of the 
prince is connected with the miſery of his tub- 
jects. 

That if truth be OS we owe it to mankind, 

That conſequently all governments ought to 
facilitate the means of diſcovering the truth. 


That 
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That the moſt ſure of all others is the liberty 


of the preſs, 


That the ſciences owe their Improvements to 
that liberty. en 

T hat an indifference for the truth is a ſource of 
error, and error a ſource of public calamities. 

That no friend to the truth will propoſe the ſa- 
crificing the telicity of the preſent generation to 
that of the future generation. 

That ſuch an hypotheſis i is impoſnible. 

Laſtly, that it is from the ſole publication of 


the truth we are to expect che future happineſs of 
mankind. 


he conſequence of theſe ſeveral propoſitions 
is, that no one having a right to promote the mil- 


fortune of the ſtate, no one has a right to oppoſe 


the publication of the truth, and eſpecially of the 


firſt principles of morality. 


If a man by means of force uſurps the power 


of a nation, from that moment the nation is 
plunged in an ignorance of its true intereſts; the 


only laws adopted are thoſe that favour avarice, 
and the tyranny of the men in power; the public 


cauſe remains without protectors. Such is in 


moſt kingdoms the actual ſtate of the people. 


This ſtate is the more dreadful as it e ages 
to free men from it. 


That beſide, thoſe incerelled 3 in hs miſeries of 

2 people fear no approaching revolution. Error 
is not to be ſubdued by the attack of truth, but 
0 waned? . by 
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by the ſtroke of power. The time of its deſtruc- 
tion will be that when the prince unites his intereſt 
with that of the public ; till that time it is in vain 
to preſent the truth to mankind ; it will be always 
miſunderſtood. If we are guided in our conduct 
and belief by nothing but the intereſt of the preſent 
moment, how ſhall we diſtinguiſh, by its uncertain 
and variable glimmer, truth from falſhbood ? 


CH 4A 5 £v. 


7 hat the ſame opinions appear true or falſe, according 
0 the intereſt wwe B e to believe 
the other. 


2 them the one er 
Eh men agree in | the truth of geometric 
- propoſitions; is it becauſe they are de- 
monſtrated ? No: bat becauſe men have no intereſt 
in taking the falſe for the true. If they had ſuch 
| Intereſt, the propoſitions moſt evidently demon- 
ftrated would appear to them problematic ; they 
would prove, on occaſion, that the contained is 
greater than the container: this is a fact of which 
8 religions afford examples. Ho 
If a Catholic divine propoſe to prove that there 
are ſticks that have not two ends, nothing is to 
him more facile; he will firſt diſtinguiſh ſticks 
into two ſorts, the one material, the other ſpiritual, 
He will then deliver an obſcure diſſertation on the 
nature of ſpiritual ſticks, and conclude that the 


exiſtence 
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exiſtence of theſe ſticks is a myſtery above, yet 
not contrary to ESR : and then this ſelf-evident 


b N *, that there is no ſtick without two 
ends,“ becomes problematic. 


It is the ſame, ſays an Engliſh author on this 
ſubject, with the moſt obvious truths of morality ; 
the moſt evident is, ** that with regard to crimes, 
* the puniſhment ſhould be perſonal, and that I 
60 ought not to be puniſhed for a robbery com- 
6 - mitted by my neighbour,” 


Yet how many theologians are there who 
x ſill maintain that God e in the pre- 


* Every one talks of ian 3 md” as this opportunity pre- 
ſents, I ſhall endeavour to annex a determinate idea to the | 
word. | 

Evidence comes from ts Lats word videre, to 1 I fee that 
an ell is longer than a foot. Every fact therefore that I can 
_ aſcertain by my lenſes is to me evident, But is it ſo to thoſe 
that cannot aſcertain it by the ſzme means? No: from hence [ 
_ conclude, that a propoſition geveraily evident is nothing more 
than a fact of which all men can equally and at every inſtand 
verify the exiſtence. 

That two bodies and two bodies make four bodies, 15 a pro- 
poſition evident to all men; becauſe all can at every inſtant 
aſcertain the truth of it: bat that there is in the ſtables of 
the king of Stam an elephant eight yards high, is evident to 
all thoſe who have ſeen it, but not to me, nor to thoſe who have 
not meaſured it. Tuis propoſition therefore cannot be cited 
either as evident, or as probable, It is in reality more rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe that ten witneſſes of this fact were either de- 
ceived, or that they exaggerate, or laſtly, that they falfified, 


han it is to believe that there ſhould be an elephant of twice 
the common height, 


ſent 
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ſent race of mankind the fins of their firſt 
parent“. 

To conceal the abſurdity of this reaſoning they 
add, that the juſtice of Heaven is not that of the 
earth: but if the juſtice of Heaven be true (14), 
and be not that of the earth, man then lives in ig- 
norance of what juſtice is; he therefore can never 
know if the action he thinks equitable be not un- 
' juſt, and if robbery and murder are not vir- 
tues (15). What then become of the principles 
of the natural law of morality? How can we be 
| ſure of their equity, and diſtinguiſh an honeſt man 
from a villain ? : e 


CH "LP. XVI. 


That ineref makes us eftrem in ourſelves even at 
cruelty we deteſs in NOS. 


LL the nations of Europe regard with horror 
thoſe prieſts of Carthage, whoſe barbarity en- 
cloſed living children in the burning ſtatue of Saturn 
or Moloch. There is no Spaniard however who 
does not reſpect the ſame cruelty in himſelf and 


* Why, ſaid a miſſionary to a learned Chineſe, do you admit 
nothing but a blind deſtiny ? Becauſe, he replied, we cannot 
think that an intelligent Being can be unjuſt, and puniſh in one 
juſt come into the world a crime committed 6000 years ſince 
by his father Adam. Your ſtupid piety makes God to be an 


Intelligent and unjuſt Being: ours, in fact more enlightened, 
makes him a blind delliny, 


his 
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contents himſelf with givipg nothing, 
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his inquiſitors. To what muſt we attribute thi: 


contradiction ? To the veneration a Spaniard has 
for a monk from his infancy. To diveſt himſelf 


of this habitual veneration, he muſt conſult his 
reaſon, expoſe himſelf at once to the fatigue of at- 
tention, and the hatred of thoſe monks. The Spa- 


niard is therefore compelled, by the combined in- 


tereſt of fear and idleneſs, to revere in the Domi- 
nican the barbarity he deteſts in the Mexican 


prieſt. I ſhall doubtleſs be told, that the differ- 


ence of religions changes the eſſence of things, and 
that an enormous ervelty in one religion is a re- 


ſpectable action in another. 
I ſhall not reply to this abſurdity ; ; but 1 ob. 


| ſerve, that the ſame intereſt which, for example, 
makes me love and reſpect in one country, the 
_ cruelty 1 hate and deſpiſe 1 in others, ought alſo to 
faſcinate the eyes of my reaſon in other reſpects, 
and frequently exagg erate the contempt. due to 
Certain vices. 


Avarice is an example of this, When a miſer 


and ſaving 


what he has got, and is in other reſpects guilty of 

no injuſtice, he is perhaps of all bad men the leaſt 
injurious to ſociety; the evil he does is properly 
nothing more than an omiſſion of the good he 
might do, If of all the vices avarice be the 


moſt generally deteſted, it is the effect of an avi- 


dity « common to almoſt all men, it is becauſe men 


hate 
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hate thoſe from whom they can expect nothing. 
The greedy miſers rail at ſordid miſers. 


CH A P. XVI. 
Intereſt makes crimes to be honoured, 


"HATEVER imperfe& notions men may 
have of virtue, there are few who reſpect 

_ robbery, murder, the poiſoner, or the parricide; 
and yet the whole church conſtantly honours theſe 
erimes in its protectors. I ſhall Cite for exam 
5 ples Conſtantine and Clovis. | 
T)he former, without regard to the ſanctity of 
oaths, cauſed his brother-in-law Licinius to be 
aſſaſſinated; maſſacred his nephew Licinius at the 
age of twelve years; put to death his ſon Criſpus, 
who was illuſtrious for his virtues ; cut the throat 

of his father-in-law Maximian at Marſeilles, and 
ſuffocated his wife Fauſta in a bath. The au- 
thenticity of theſe crimes forced the Pagans to ex- 
clude this emperor from their feaſts and initia- 
tions; and the virtuous Chriſtians received him 
into their church. As to the ferocious Clovis, he 
beat out the brains of the two brothers Reg- 
nacaire and Richemer, and who were both his re- 

lations. But he was liberal to the church, and 

Savaron proves the ſanctity of Clovis, The 
church, it is true, has not ſaintified either Clovis 
| of 
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or Conſtantine, but it has in them, at leaſt 
honoured two men fouled by the moſt enormous 
crimes. 

Whatever extends the dominion of the church 
always appears innocent in its eyes: Pepin is a 


proof. The pope at his defire paſſed from Italy 


to France; on his arrival he anointed Pepin, and 


crowned in him an uſurper who kept his lawful 
king ſhut up in the convent of St. Martin, and 
the ſon of his maſter in the convent of Fontenelle 
in Normandy. But this coronation, they will ſay, 
Vas the crime of the pope, and not that of the church. 
The filence of the prelates was a ſecret appro- 
bation of the pope's conduct. Without this tacit 
conſent the pope, in an aſſembly of the principal 


perſons of the nation, would not have dared to le- 


gitimate the uſurpation of Pepin; he would not 


have forbid them, under pain of excommurica- 


tion, to chuſe a king of another race. 


But did all the prelates really honour ſuch 


princes as Pepin, Clovis, and Conſtantine? Some 
among them doubtleſs bluſhed inwardly at thoſe 


odious beatifications; but moſt of them ſaw no 


crime in the criminal that enriched them, What 
cannot the faſcination of intereſt operate on man- 


kind 1 
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Cn A . 
niereſ makes _ , 


8 HALL take Charlemagne i, for an example; 
L He was a great man; endowed with great 
8 but with none of thoſe that make ſaints. 
His hands were loathſome with the blood of the 
Saxons, whom he unjuſtly butchered ; he robbed 
| his nephews of their patrimony ; he married four 
wives, and was accuſed of inceſt; his conduct was 
not that of a ſaint, but he increaſed the territory 
of the church, and the church made him a faint. 
It did the ſame by Hermenigildus, ſon of the 
Viſigoth, king Eurigildus. This young prince 
leagued with a prince of Suevia againſt his father, 
gave him battle, loſt it near Cordova, and was 
killed by an officer of Eurigildus; but as he be- 
lie ved in the conſubſtantiality, the church ſancti- 
fied him. A thouſand villains have had the fame 
fortune. St. Grill, biſhop of Alexandria, aſſaſſi- 
nated the beautiful and ſublime Kran, and 
was in like manner canoniſed. | 
Philip de Commines relates on this ſubject, 
that on entering the convent of the Carmelites, at 
Pavia, he was ſhewn the body of count Yvertu 
that count who obtained the principality of Mi- 
lan by the murder of his uncle Bernabo, and was 
the firſt that bere the title of duke. What! 
Vol. II. „„ 3 
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ſaid Commines to the monk who attended him, 
have you canoniſed ſuch a monſter} He was our 
benefactor, replied the Carmelite; and, to increaſe 
their number, it is our cuſtom to grant them the 
honours of ſanctity: it is by us that fools and 


Knaves become ſaints, and by them that we 


become rich. 
How many ſucceſſions have been violated by the 


monks ! But they rob for the church, and the 
church makes them ſaints. The hiſtory of 


papiſm is nothing more than a vaſt collection of 
| ſimilar facts. When we open the legends we 


read the names of a thouſand canoniſed ſcoundrels ; 


but we ſearch in vain for the name of Alfred the 

Great, who for a long time was the happineſs off 
England; or that of Henry IV. who would have 
been that of France; and for the names of thoſe. 


men of genius, who, by their diſcoveries in the 
arts and ſciences, nave been an honour to their age 
and their country. 


The church, always greedy of riches, con- 


itantly diſpoſes of the dignities in heaven i in favour 
of thoſe who give it great riches upon earth. 


Intereſt peoples the celeſtial regions. What 


bounds can be ſet to its power ? If God, as they 


lay, has made all things for himſelf, ommia propter 
femetipfſum operatus eſt Dominus, man, created after 
his image and reſemblance, has done the ſame. It 


—W always according to his own intereſt that he 


2 Jnedges. 
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judges *. Is he often unhappy ? It is becauſe he 
wants diſcernment. Idleneſs, a momentary advan- 
tage, and eſpecially a ſhameful ſubmiſſion to re- 
ceived opinions, are ſo many rocks ſcattered in 
the courſe of our purſuit after happineſs. 

To avoid them we muſt think, and we will not 
take the trouble: men like better to believe than 
to examine. How often has our credulity 
blinded us in the purſuit of our true intereſt ! 
Man has been defined a rational animal; I define 


-® Our belief, 8 to ſome philoſophers, is independent 


of our intereſt ; theſe philoſophers are right or wrong accord- 


ing to the idea they attached to the word be/zef; if they mean 

by it a clear idea of the matter believed, and that they can, 
like the geometricians, demonſtrate the truth of it, it is certain 
that no error is believed, that none will ſtand the examen, that 


we form no clear idea of it, and that in this ſenſe there 255 fe w 
believers. But if we take the word in the common accepta- 
tion, and mean by a believer an adorer of the bull Apis; if 
the man who, without having a clear idea of what he believes, 
believes by imitation, who, ſo to ſay, believes he believes, 

and maintains the truth of his belief at the peril of his life; in 


this ſenſe there are many believers. The Catholic church 


boaſts continually of its martyrs; but I know not wherefore. 
Every religion has its ow m. He that pretends to a revelation 


„ ought to die in the maintenance of what he ſays: that is 
© the only proof he can give of what he aſſerts. It is not ſo 


wich the philoſopher ; his propoſitions muſt be ſupported by facts 
and reaſonings; ; whether he die or not in the maintenance of his 


doctrine is of little importance; his death would prove only that 


he was obſtinately attached to his opinon; not that it was true; 
As for the reſt, the belief of fanatics, always founded on 


an imaginary, but powerful intereſt in heavenly rewards, con- 
ſtantly impoſes on the vulgar; and it is to theſe fanatics that 
we muſt atribute the eſtabliſhment. of almoſt all general 


opinions. 
it's him 
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him credulous animal* : what can he not be 

made to believe ? When a hypocrite pretends to 

virtue, he is reputed virtuous, and is in conſe— 

quence. more honoured than an honeſt man. 
Do the clergy pretend to be without ambition ? 

They are regarded as ſuch, even at the time they 


declare themſelves to be the firſt body of the ſtate . 


Do the biſhops and cardinals pretend to humi- 
lity ? They are believed on their word; when by 


aſſuming the title of lordſhip, eminence, and ex- 


cellence, the latter would even put themſelves on a 


level with kings. Cardinales regibus equiparantur. 


The monk calls himſelf poor, and is reputed 


ſo, even at the time he poſſeſſes the greateſt part 
of the revenue of a ſtate; and this monk in conſe- 
quence receives alms from an infinity of dupes. 


To conclude, let no one be aſtoniſhed at hu- 


man imbecility : men, being in general badly edu- 


cated, are what they ought to be; their extreme 


credulity rarely leaving them the free exerciſe of 


their reaſon, they in conſequence form wrong 


»The manners and actions of animals prove that they com- 


pare and judge. They are in this reſpect more or leſs rational, 
have more or leſs reſemblance to man; but what compariſon 
is there between their credulity and ours? None. It is princi- 


pally in the extent of credulity we differ; and it is this per- 
haps which moſt particularly diſtingurſhes man from animals. 

+ If the apoſtles never aſſumed the rank of the firſt body of the 
ſtates, if they never pretended to equal themſelves to the Cæſars 


and proconſuls, the clergy muſt have a very high opinion of 
human ſtupidity to call themſelves humble, and at the ſame 


time make ſuch faſtuous pretenſions. 


Judg: 
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judgments and are unhappy. What is to be done 
where men are indifferent to the matter on which 
they are to judge *, and conſequently without at- 
tention and diſcernment to judge properly; or 
where they have ſtrong prejudices concerning that 
matter, and conſequently it is the intereſt of the 
preſent moment that almoſt always directs their 


1 judgment? 


A juſt judgment ſuppoſes an indifference for 
the matter judged of 4, and an earneſt deſire to 
5 judge rightly. Now in the preſent ſtate of ſo- 


- 8 When an opinion appears to me intent, 1 it is by the 
balance of my reaſon 1 weigh its advantages, But if that 
opinion excite in me hatred, love or fear, it is not my reaſon, 


| but my paſſions, that judge of its truth or falſity. Now the : 


more vigorous my paſſions are, the leſs ſhare will reaſon have 
in my judgments, To overcome the moſt in Prejudice, it 
is not enough to ſee its abſurdity. 5 
Have 1 demonſtrated in the morning the non. exiſtence of 
apparitions? If IJ am at night alone in a chamber or awood, and 
phantoms or apparitions ſeem toriſe out of the floor or the earth, 
terror ſeizes me; the moſt ſolid reaſoning cannot diflipate my 
fear. To ſtifle in me the fear of ſpectres, it is not ſufficient to 
prove their non- exiſtence; J muſt have the reaſons by which 
that prejudice is deſtroyed as habitually preſent with me, as 
conſtantly in my memory, as the prejudice itſelf. Now this is 
a work of time, and in ſome caſes of a very long time; till this 
time I ſhall tremble in the dark at the very name of a ſpectre 
and magician. This is a fact proved by experience. 
I Why Dis a foreigner a better judge of the beauties of a new 
work than one of the ſame nation? Becauſe indifference dic- 
tates the judgment of the former, and the other is directed by 
envy and prejudice, at leaſt in the firſt moments, It is not 
that among the latter there are not who take a pride in form- 
inp a ſound Juogment z but their number is teh ſmall to give 
their judgment at firſt any weight with the publics 
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cieties few men are endowed with theſe two qua- 
lities of indifference and defire, or find themſelves 
in the happy ſituation that produces them. 

Too ſervily attached to the intereſts of the pre- 
ſent moment, we almoſt always ſacrifice to it our 
future intereſts, and judge even againſt evidence 
itſelf. Perhaps M. de la Riviere has expected 
too much from this evidence; it is on its power 
he has founded the future happineſs of nations, 
and this foundation is not ſo ſolid as he imagines. 


Buer perſuades the great that they are o a 4. ers | 
Jpectes from ot Der men. : 
TF we admit that there was a firſt man, we 
muſt ali be of the ſame houſe, of a _— 
equally ancient, and conſequently all noble * 


Why refuſe the title of gentleman to him hs | 


by extracts taken from the regiſters of circum- 

ciſions and baptiſms could prove a deſcendence in 
à direct line from Abraham to himſelf? It is 
therefore nothing more an the preſervation or 


* Nobles and beralds, by your leave, 
Here lie the bones of Matthew Prior, 
The ſon of Adam and of Eve, 

Let Bourbon or Naſſau go higher, 
8 FO 23. Pr10R, 


the 
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the loſs of extracts that diftinguiſhes the noble- 
man from the plebeian, 

But do the great really think themſelves of a 
race ſuperior to the mechanic, and the ſovereign 
of a different ſpecies from a duke, count, &c.? 
Why not? I have ſeen men, not more ſorcerers 
than myſelf, think and call themſelves ſorcerers, 
even on the ſcaffold. A thouſand inſtances prove 
this fact. There are who think themſelves born 
happy ; and when fortune abandons them a 
moment, are indigent. This opinion, ſays Mr. 
Hume, is in them the effect of the conſtant ſuc- _ 
ceſs of their firſt enterprizes; after this ſucceſs they 
take their happineſs for an effect, and their ſtar 
for the cauſe of that effect *, If ſuch be human 
nature, can we wonder that the great, debauched 
by the daily homage rendered to their riches and 
Ahe think themſelves of a peculiar race +, 
Let they acknowledge Adam to be the com- 
mon father of all men; yes, but without being 
fully convinced of it: their actions, diſcourſes, and 
looks, all give the lye to this acknowledgement; 
and they are all perſuaded that they and the mo- 
narch have the ſame prerogative over the common 
people that the farmer has over his cattle. 


When two faQs, ſays Mr. Hume, happen alway together, 
| there is ſuppoſed to be a neceſſary dependence between them. 
One of them is called the cauſe, and the other the effect. 

+ The antiquity of their houſe is in a peculiar manner dear 
to them who cannot attain the merit of their anceſtors, 


7 4 Ido 
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I do not mean here to ſatirize the great *, but 


| mankind in general. The tradeſman has the ſame 
| contempt for his porter, that the nobleman has for 


him. 
To conclude, let no one be Faroriſed to find 


man ſubject to lo much illuſion : it would be 


more ſurpriſing to find him reſiſt ſuch errors as 
flatter his vanity. 


He believes, and ever will believe, what bh be 


an intereſt in believing : if he ſometimes employ 
himſelf in a ſearch after truth, it is becauſe he 
ſometimes imagines it to be his intereſt to find it. 


© A Þ.- x; 
era ej makes men honour vice in their protekror. 


HEN a man depends for his fortune and 


conſideration on a perſon i in power with- 


out merit, he becomes that perſon's panegyriſt. 


The firſt of thoſe men, hitherto honeſt, remains ſo 


P: If all men are has: deſcendants of Adam, does it 1 


that they ſhould be equally reſpected? No: there are in every 
ſociety ſuperiors that ought to have pre- eminence. But is it to 
great places or high birth our reſpect is due? J conclude for 
great places. They ſuppoſe at leaſt ſome merit; and what the 
_ public has a real intereſt in honouring, 1s merit. 


+ When prejudice commands, reaſon is filent. Prejudice 


makes men, in certain countries, reſpe& the officer of quality, 

and deſpiſe the officer of fortune; conſequently prefer birth to 
merit. There is no doubt but a ſtate come to that degree of 
corruption is near its ruin. 


no 
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no longer; he changes his manners, and, ſo to ſay, 
his being : he deſcends from the condition of a 
free citizen to that of a ſlave : his intereſt inſtantly 
becomes ſeperate from that of the public. Solely 
occupied with the fortune of his protector, he 
thinks every method to increaſe it legitimate. 
Does his protector commit injuſtice, and oppreſs 
his fellow-citizens, and do they complain? They 
are to blame. Did not the prieſts of Jupiter make 
men adore in him the parricide by which they 
lived | F 
What does the protected require in the pro- 
tector? Power, and not merit. What in his turn 
does the protector require from the protected? 
Servility, devotion, and not virtue. It is by vir- 
tue of his devotion that the protected is raiſed to 
the firſt employments. If there have been in- 
g ſtances where merit alone has raiſed a man, it has 
been in tempeſtuous times, when neceſſity has 
made him uſeful. 
If in a civil war all important employments are 
given to men of talents, it is becauſe the powerful 
of each party being ſtrongly intereſted in the 
deſtruction of their adverſaries, are forced to ſa- 
crifice their envy and other paſſions to their ſecu- 
rity. This intereſt makes them then ſee the merit 
of thoſe they employ. But: the danger paſſed, 
and peace reſtored, the men of power become in- 
different to vice or virtue, talents or ſtupidity : 
merit 
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merit is then degraded, and truth deſpiſed ; for 5 
what can it then do for mankind? 


M . 


That the intere/; of the powerful commands, in general 


ee, more a than the fruth, 


* EN continually boaſt of the power of the 


truth, and yet this power, ſo vaunted, is 


fruitleſs, if the intereſt of the prince do not make 


it prolific. How many truths are there buried in 


ſuch works as thoſe of Gordon, Sydney, and Ma- 
chiavel, and that will not be recovered but by the 
efficacious efforts of a diſcerning and virtuous mo- 


narch. Such a prince, they ſay, will ariſe ſooner. 
or later. Be it ſo. Till that period thoſe truths 
may be regarded as materials ready prepared for a 
It is certain that thoſe materials will 
not be employed by a potentate but in ſuch poſi- 


tions and circumſtances as make it the intereſt of 
his glory to uſe them. 


een they ſay, is the queen of the world, 


opinion commands over bremen themſelves : 
dut what has this fact in common with the power 


of the truth ? Does it ſhew that the general opinion 
is produced by it? No: experience proves on the 
_— that almoſt all en in morality and 

politics 
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politics are reſolved by the ſtrong and not by the 
rational; and that if opinion rules the world, it is 
at laſt the powerful that rule opinion. 

Whoever diſpenſes honours, riches, and puniſh- 
ments, attaches to himſelf a great number of citi- 
Zens. Theſe diſtributions debaſe their minds, and 
give him the command over them. Such are the 
means by which the ſultans legitimate their moſt 
abſurd pretenſions, accuſtom their ſubjects to 
honour the title of ſlaves, and a ee that of free 
men. 

What opinions are the moſt ay diffuſed ? 
Without doubt religious opinions. Now it is not 
reaſon, nor truth, bit violence, by which thoſe are 
eſtabliſhed (16). Mahomet would propagate his 
Koran; he armed, he flattered, he terrified the 


. imagination. The people were by fear and hope 
influenced to receive his law; and the viſions of 


the prophet ſoon became the opinion of half the 


univerſe. 


But is not the progreſs of truth more rapid chan | 
that of error? Yes, when they are equally propa- 

cated by the powerful. Truth of itſelf is clear; 
every ſound underſtanding can perceive it. Error, 
on the contrary, is always obſcure, always wrapt 
up in the cloud of incomprehenſibility, and therejbe- 
comes the contempt of good ſenſe. But what can 
good ſenſe do againſt force? It is force, fraud, and 
chance, more than reaſon and truth, that have al- 
ways preſided at the formation of general opinions. 
CHAP, 
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C19 AP 0RtE: 


A ſecret intereſt always concealed from the parliaments 
the conformity of the N of the Jeſuits with 
nu. 


H E parliaments have at the ſame time con- 
demned the morality of the Jeſuits and re- 
ſpeed that of papiſm*. The conformity of 
thoſe two moralities is however evident. The 
protection granted the Jeſuits by the Pope, and the 


_ greateſt part of the Catholic biſhops (1 7), renders 
: this conformity ſtriking. We know that the pa- 


piſtical church always approved, | in the works of 
thoſe religious, maxims that are as favourable to 


Rome as they are unfavourable to thoſe of every 
other government; yet the clergy in this reſpect 
were their accomplices. The morality of the Je= 


ſuits is however alone condemned, The par- 


liaments are ſilent with regard to that of the 
church. Why? Becauſe they tear to contend with 


a criminal too ſtrong for them. 
They have a confuſed perception that their in- 


fluence is not equal to that enterprize; that it was 
ſcarce able to counterpoiſe the weight of the Je- 
ſuits. Their intereſt therefore adviſes them not to 


» The ata} pox, (hls A great politician, 3 made RY 
ravages among the European nations; but the moral pox 
(papiſm) has made fill a a greater, 


arte m pt 
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attempt more, and directs them to honour in che 
guilty the crime they cannot puniſh, 


CHAP. Nin. 


Intereſt makes men daily contradif this maxim ; Do 
not to others what thou wouldſt not they mould 5 
do unto o thee. 


\HE Catholic prieſt, perſecuted by the Cal- 
. vinift or the Muſſalman, denounces perſe- 
cution to be an infraction of the law of nature; 


but when this prieſt becomes a perſecutor, perſecu- 


tion appears to him legitimate: it is in him the 
| effect of a holy zeal, and a love for his neighbour. 


Thus the ſame action becomes either Juſt or unjuſt 


according as the prieſt is executioner or malefac- 
tor. 
If we read the hiſtory of the different ſects 
among the Chriſtians, we find that as long as they 
were weak they employed no other arms in their 
theological diſputes than thoſe of argument (18) 
and entreaty. But when thoſe ſects became ſtrong, 
of perſecuted, as I have already ſaid, they became 
perſecutors. Calvin burned Servetus. The Je- 
ſuit purſues the Janſeniſt, and the Janſeniſt would 


burn the Deiſt. Into what a labyrinth of errors 


and contradictions does intereſt lead us! It ob- 
ſcures in us even ſelf-evident truths. 


What 
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Principles on which it was founded by jeſus. 


350 ON MAN AND 
What in fact does the theatre of this world pres 
ſent us ? Nothing but the various and perpetual 


play of intereſt (19). The more we meditate on 
this principle, the more we perceive its extent and 


fecundity. It is an inexhauſtible mine of ſubtle 


i and powerful ideas. 


GC H A F. XXIV. 


5 2 hat intereft conceals from the knowledge of the prief 


himſelf, who is an bone man, the evils Produced 
0 . 


NOUNTRIES the moſt We are the 
moſt uncultivated. It is in the eccleſiaſtic 


dominions the greateſt depopulation appears: for 
thoſe countries are of all others the worſt governed. 
In the Catholic cantons of Switzerland want and 
Kupidity reign ; in the Proteſtant cantons, plenty 
and induſtry : papiſm therefore is deſtructive to 
empires. It is above all fatal to thoſe nations 
who, powerful by their commerce, have an in- 


tereſt in improving their colonies _ encouraging 


Induſtry, and advancing the arts. 


But among the ſeveral nations what is it renders 


: the papal idol ſo reſpectable ? e What is 


. Riſing colonies become populous by ice 205 for 
that reaſon the Chriſtian religion ſhould be called back t thoſe 


1 
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it among the ſame nations that forbids men to 
think? Idleneſs; which reigns over men of every 
condition. e 8 
It is from idleneſs that princes ſee all things 
with the eyes of others; and from idleneſs that, 
in certain caſes, nations and miniſters charge the 
pope with thinking for them. What follows? 
That the pontiff profits by that privilege to ex- 
tend and confirm his authority, which princes 
might limit were they firmly reloved to do it. 
Without ſuch reſolution it is not to be imagined 
that an intolerant church will break the chains 
with which ſhe fetters the people. 
Intolerance is a mine under the throne that! is 
always charged, and which eccleſiaſtical diſcontent 
is always ready to ſet on fire. What can counter- 
act this mine? Philoſophy and virtue: for which 
| reaſon the church conſtantly decrys the informa- 
tions of one, and the humanity of the other; and 
always draws philoſophy and virtue in hideous 
characters *, The object of the clergy has been to 
diſcredit them, and their means have been by ca- 
lumny. Men in general like better to believe 


* If the hatred that exhales in vague accuſations proves the 
innocence of the accuſed, nothing does philoſophy more honour 
than the ſacerdotal hatred. The clergy have never cited facts 
againſt them; they did not accuſe the philoſophers of the af. 
ſaſſination of Henry IV. of the ſedition of Madrid, nor of the 
conſpiracy of St, Domingo. It was a monk, and not a phi- 


loſopher, who the laſt year there encouraged the blacks to maſ- 
ſacre the whites, 
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him. 


man, that his love for a monk 1 is ſtill ſuperior te to 
that for his king. 


the attention of the magiſtrates, and make them 
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than examine; and the clergy in conſequence al- 
ways find in the averſion of men for thinking the 
firmeſt ſupport of the papal power. What other 
cauſe could faſcinate the eyes of the French ma- 


giſtrates on the danger of papiſm ? If in the affair 


of the Jeſuits they ſhewed the moſt anxious ten- 


derneſs for their prince, if they then foreſaw the 


exceſs to which fanaticiſm might run, they did not 


however ſee, that of all religions papiſm i is the moſt 


proper to light it up. 
The love of the magiſtrates for the prince is not 


to be doubted; but it is to be doubted whether 
that love in them be well informed. Their eyes 
have been a long time ſhut againſt the light; if 


they ſhould one day open them, they will ſee that 
it is toleration alone which can ſecure the life of 
the monarchs who protect them. They have 


ſeen fanaticiſm attack a prince who every day 
gives proofs of his humanity by the numerous 


acts of goodneſs he beſtows on thoſe that approach 


1 am a ſtranger, and know not this prince; he 
is, they ſay, beloved. Such however is the effect 
of ſuperſtition in the heart of a devout French- 


Can we not, on ſo ichportant a ſubject, awaken 


ſee the dangers to which the intolerance of papiſm 


will always 5 a ſovereign. po 
C I AP. 
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C-H AP, . 
Every intolerent religion is eſſentially regicidal. 
LMOST every religion is intolerant, and 


in every religion of this kind intolerance 
furniſhes a pretext "Tot perſecution and murder; 


even the throne itſelf affords no ſhelter againſt ſa- 
cerdotal cruelty. Intolerance admitted, the prieſt 


can equally purſue the enemy of God on the 
throne * and in the cottage. 


| Intolerance is the mother of reicide. It was 
on its intolerance the church founded the edifice 


of its grandeur; all its members concur in its 


conſtruction; all of them think they ſhall be ſo 


If we believe the Jeſuit Santarel, the pope has a right to 


puniſh kings. {So that in a treatiſe on hereſy, ſchiſm, apollacy, | 
and the papal power, printed at Rome, with the permiſſion of 


the ſuperiors, by the executor, Barteline Lanory, i in 1626), 
that Jeſuit ſays,—If the pope have over princes a ditectire 
power, he has alſo a corrective power. The ſovereign pontiff 
can therefore puniſh heretical princes by temporal pains: he 
cannot only excommunicate them, but alſo ftrip them of their 
kingdoms, and abſolve their ſubjects from their oath of fidelity. 


He can appoint directors to princes incapable of governing; 


and this he may do without any council, becauſe the tribunal of 
the pope and of Jeſus Chriſt is one and the ſame. The pope, 
he adds, in another part of this work, can depoſe kings, either 


on account of their being incapable of governing, or becauſe 


they are too weak defenders of the church. He may therefore 


on the above accounts, and for the correction and example of 


kings, puniſh the defaulters with death, 
You; II. Aa 
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much more reſpectable and happy (20) as the 
body to which they belong ſhall be more powerful. | 
Prieſts of all ages have therefore been ſolely em- 
ployed in increaſing the eceleſiaſtic power (21). 


Every where the clergy have been ambitious, and 


every where they mult be ſo. 

But does the ambition of that body neceſſarily 
produce public calamity ? Ves; if that body can- 
not gratity its ambition but by actions contrary to 


the public welfare. It was of little ſignificance | 
_ that in Greece Lycurgus, Leonidas, and Timoleon, | 
that at Rome Brutus, Emilius, and Regulus, were 
ambitious. That paſſion could not diſplay itſelf | 


in them but by ſervices done to their country. 
It is not ſo with the clergy ; they would have a 


ſupreme authority, which they cannot obtain but 
by depriving the legal poſſeſſors of it. They muſt. 


therefore make a perpetual ſecret war on the tem- | 


poral power, and for that purpoſe weaken the au- 


thority of princes and magiſtrates, and let looſe 
intolerance : by that they can ſhake thrones, by 


that they can degrade the people *, render them at 


The ignorance of the people is frequently fatal to the prince. 
Among ſuch a people every ſovereign, reprobated by his cler- 
vy, is thought to be july reprobated. It is not therefore with- 
out cauſe that the church has made poorneſs of /pirit to be one 
of the firſt Chriſtian virtues, What part of the works of M. 


_ Rouſſeau do the religious moſt Apres ? Thoſe 3 in which he is 


the  panegyin of ignorance, 
once 
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once poor ®, idle, and ſtupid. All the ſteps by 
which the clergy mount to ſupreme power are 
therefore ſo many public calamities. It is papiſm 
that will one day deſtroy in France the laws and 


the parliaments ; a deſtruction that always fore- 


tells the corruption of national manners, and the 
ruin of an empire. 


In vain do they deny the ambition of the 
clergy. The ſtudy of man will prove it to them 


who apply themſelves to ir, and the ſtudy of 
hiſtory to thoſe who read that of the church. 
From the moment it inftituted a temporal chief, 
that chief propoſed the humiliation of kings; he 
would at his Pleaſure diſpoſe of their lives and 


their crowns. Such was his deſign. To effect it, 
the princes themſelves muſt concur in their degra- 
dation; and for that purpoſe the prieſt muſt inſi- 


nuate himſelf into their confidence, become their 
counſellor, and participate their authority: and in 


this prieſts have ſucceeded. This however was not 


all, they found it neceſſary to eſtabliſh by degrees 


the opinion of the pre-eminence of the ſpiritual 


power over that of the temporal, For this pur- 


* Why Joes the ash 1 in its inſtitutions never conſult the 


public welfare? Why celebrate feaſts and Sundays ſometimes in 


a rainy harveſt ſeaſon ? Two or three days are frequently ſuſſi- 
cient to get in a third or fourth of the grain, and ſo far prevent 


a ſcarcity or famine. This the clergy know ; but what has 


the public good to do with the ſchemes of their ambition? The 


intereſt of the eccleliaſtics and that of the nation have nothing 
in common. 
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poſe the popes heaped eccleſiaſtical honours on 


whoever, like Bellarmin, made ſovereigns the ſub- 


jects to the pope, and declared a doubt on * 
point to be a hereſy. 


This opinion once eſtabliſhed, the church could 


hurl its anathemas, preach up croiſades againſt - 


monarchs rebellious to its orders &, and blow up 
diſcord every where it could in the name of the 
God of peace maſſacre a part of mankind f. 
What it could do, it did. Its power ſoon 


equalled that of the ancient Celtic prieſts, who, 
under the name of Druids, commanded over the 
Britons, Gauls, and Scandinavians, excommuni- 


cated princes, and ſacrificed them to their intereſt 
or caprice. | 


But to diſpoſe of the lives of princes it was ne- 
ceſſary to ſubdue the minds of the people. By 


what art did the prieſts effect this? 


* The bull in α,¶,ỹ⅜InL—l ni Jeclares i in this reſpect all the pre · 
tenſions of the church, and the e of that bull all the 


ſtupidity of certain nations. 
+ In a work on intolerance, M. de Malve ſays, that the 


Papiſtical, like the Mahometan religion, cannot maintain itſelf 
but by puniſhments and murder. With what horror ſhould 
this conſideration ton us * Papiſm ! . 
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07 the means employed by the church to bring nations 
under its ſuljefion. 


f HES E means are ſimple. To be inde- 


pendent of the prince, the clergy muſt de- 


rive their power ſrom God: they ſaid It, and the 
people believed it. 

Io be obeyed in preference to kings, they muſt 
be confidered as inſpired by the nts th they 


ſaid it, and the people believed it. 


To bring human reaſon under their fubjedtion, 


God muſt be ſuppoſed to ſpeak by their mouths : 


they ſaid it, and the people believed it. 


Then adds the church, by declaring myſelf i in- 


fallible, I am fo; and by declaring myſelf the 
avenger of God, I become ſuch. Therefore in 


this auguſt employ, my enemy, is the enemy of 


the Moſt High, and is, by an infallible church, 
declared a ee 


Therefore, whether he be a prince or 8 


whatever title the offender may bear, the church 
has a right to impriſon, torture, and burn him *. 


* If the prieſts in general be croel, it is s becauſe, being for- 


merly ſacrificers and butchers, they ſtill retain the ſpirit of their 
original employment. 
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338 ON MAN AND 
What is a king before the Eternal? All men in his 
eyes, and in the eyes of the church, are equal, 
No when in conſequence of theſe principles the 
church, by virtue of its infallibility, had aſſumed 
and exerciſed the power of perſecuting, it became 
redoubtable to all people, all bowed down before 
it, and fell at the feet of the prieſts. Every man 
in n ſhort, (whatever his rank), becoming thus ſub- 
je& to the clergy, acknowledged in them a power 
ſuperior to that of magiſtrates and monarchs. 
Such were the means by which the prieſts ſub- 
dued the people, and made princes tremble ; ſo 
that wherever the church has erected a tribunal of 
Inquiſition, its throne is placed above that of the 
lovereign, 
But in thoſe countries where the church cannot 
arm itſelf with the inquiſitorial power, how does it 
triumph over the power of the prince? By per- 
ſuading him, as at Vienna and in France, that he 
reigns by religion ; that its miniſters, ſo often the 
deſtroyers of kings, are their ſupporters, and in 
ſhort, that his throne is founded on the altar. 
But we know that in China, in India, and in 
all the Eaſt, thrones reſt ſecure by their own 
ſtrength : and we know that in the Weſt, it has 
been the prieſts who have overthrown them; that 
religion, oftener than the ambition of the great, has 
created regieides : that in the preſent ſtate of Eu- 
rope monarchs have nothing to fear but fanaticiſm. 
Can 
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Can thoſe monarchs ſtill doubt the audacity of a 
body that has fo often declared them to be under 
its juriſdiction? 
This haughty pretenſion would doubtleſs have 


at length opened the eyes of princes, if the church, 


according to times and circurnſtances, had not on 
this point appeared fucceſfively | to 8 8 its 
opinion. 


. . A P. XXVII. 


07 the time aki the chiech will lay aſide its pre 


FO ons. 


| | H E N the ſpirit of che age is but little fa- 


hood; when the lights of philoſophy have illu- 
mined all ranks of men; when the military have 
more diſcernment, and are more attached to the 
prince than to the clergy; when the ſovereign 
| himſelf, by being more intelligent, becomes more 
reſpectable to the church, it will then lay aſide its 
ferocity, moderate its zeal, and publicly avow the 


independence of the prince. But will this avowal 
be fincere ? Will it be the effect of neceſſity or 


plrudence, or the real perſuaſion of the clergy? A 


proof that the church does not by its ſilence aban- 
don its pretenſions, is that it always teaches the 
ſame doctrine at Rome. The clergy affect with- 
out doubt the greateſt reſpect for royalty; they 
„ would 
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would have it honoured even in tyrants (22). 
But its maxims in this reſpect prove leſs its attach- 
ment to ſovereigns, than an indifference and con- 
tempt for the happineſs of men and of nations. 
What is the tyranny of bad kings to the church, 
provided it can partake of their power ? The angel 
of darknels carried the ſon of man to the top of a 
mountain, and ſaid to him, You here ſee all the 


kingdoms, of the earth, worſhip me and J will 


make thee maſter of them all, The church ſays 


in like manner to the prince, Be my llave, the 


executor of my barbarities, worſhip me, inſpire the 


people with a fear of the prieſt, and plunge them 
in ignorance and ſtupidity, and J will give thee an 


unlimited empire over thy ſubjects : then ſhalt thou 


be a tyrant. What a monſtrous treaty. between 


deſpotiſm and the ſacerdotal power ! 
The church teaches, they ſay, to reſpect princes 


and magiſtrates: but does it honour them, when in 


Spain it appoints them to be the executioners of 
its inquiſition, and in France its jailors *, and or- 


ders them to impriſon whoever does not think as 


they do? It is to degrade princes to charge them 


with ſuch employments. It is to hate the people 


to command them to ſubmit to the moſt inuman 


tyrants, Does the church moreover ſet them the 


* In Catholic countries they inquire carefully whether a a 


| peaſant be a Calviniſt or go to maſs ; but never if he have any 
Þacon i in his pots 


example? 
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example? does it humble itſelf before thoſe princes 
it calls heretics ? 


A ſecret enemy to the temporal power, the prieſt- 


hood, according to the time and the character of 


kings, either flatters or inſults them. The mo- 
ment a ſovereign ceaſes to be their ſlave, an ana- 


thema is ſuſpended over his head: if the monarch 


be weak, the anathema is hurled, he is the ſport 


of his clergy; but if he be ſagacious and reſolute, 


his clergy will reſpect him. 


The pope refuſed the demands of Valdemar, 
king of Denmark, and that prince ſent him the 
following meſſage : ** We owe our life to God, 
our kingdom to our people, our riches to our 


<< forefathers, and our faith to your predeceſſors, 
which, if you do not grant our requeſt, we here- 
by ſend you back *.” Such ſhould be the ſtyle 
of every prudent prince to the court of Rome : he 
that can brave it has nothing to fear from it. 


Prieſts, from the DN Ph of their education, 
are puſillanimous ; they have the beard of a man, 


and the heart of a woman. Imperious toward 


| thoſe that fear them, and cowardly toward thoſe 


that reſiſt them. Henry VIII. was a Poor of 
this. 


At unſucceſsful conſpiracy under ſuch a THY is 
che ſignal for the total deſtruction of the prieſts * 


2 Vic 1 a Deo, regnum 1 3 divitias a pa- 


rentibus, fide m a tuis predeceſſoribus, quam, ſi nobis non faves, py 


zemittimus Per preſentes. | 
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362 ON MAN AND 
this they know, and terror in this caſe holds their 
arm. Againſt whom do they raiſe it? Princes, 
either weak or good. Had Henry IV. paid leſs 
reſpect to the ſacerdotal power he would not have 


been its victim. He that dreads the clergy ren- 


ders them dreadful. But if the power of the 


church depends on opinion, when that opinion is 


weakened, is not its power diminiſhed ? I anſwer, 
it remains entire ſo long as it is not entirely anni- 
hilated. To regain its credit, it is ſufficient that a 


prieſt gain the confidence of the prince; this confi- 
dence gained, he will baniſh all intelligent men 
from the preſence of the monarch. Such men are 
the inviſible props of a throne and a magiſtracy 


againſt the ſacerdotal power. Once baniſhed the 


empire, the people, directed by the prieſts, will . 
again fall into their ancient ſtupidity, and monarchs | 
into their ancient ſlavery. 


Perhaps the preſent temper of mankind is but 


little favourable to the clergy ; but a body that is 


immortal ought never to deſpair of its credit, So 
long as it ſabſiſts i it has loſt nothing. To recover 


its former power, nothing more is neceſſary than 
to watch the opportunity, ſeize it, and conſtantly 


purſue its end. The reſt is the work of time. 

A body that, like the clergy, enjoys immenſe 
riches, may patiently wait the opportunity. If it 
cannot preach up croiſades againſt ſovereigns and 


ack them openly, 1 it has Ril left the reſource of 


fanaticiſm 
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fanaticiſm againſt every prince that has not ſuffi- 
cient reſolution to eſtabliſh the law of toleration®, 


QC H-A-P. - Xx£vVIm. 


Of the time when the church will renew its preten- 
ROW: 


[THEN a weak and ſuperſtitious prince 


v hen the church there erects a tribunal of inquiſi- 
tion, and, enriched with the ſpoils of heretics, be- 
comes every day more wealthy and powerful; and 


by horrible multiplied cruelties terrifies the minds 
of men, extinguiſhes the light of ſcience, and brings 


back the darkneſs of ſtupidity : the church will 
then have a ſovereign command, and renew its 


pretenſions. The reign of the monarch will be 


the age of ſacerdotal grandeur ; and if the ſame 
cauſes neceſſarily produce the ſame effects, the peo- 


ple become ſlaves to the church will acknowledge it 
to be poſſeſſed of a power ſuperior to that of the ſo- 


vereign. The prince then humbled, and deprived 


of the aid of his ſubjects, will be nothing more 


to his clergy than a private citizen, expoſed to 


» Wherever ſeveral religions and ſeveral ſects are tolerated, 


they become inſenſibly habituated to each other; their zeal 


loſes every day ſomething of its acrimony, Where a full tole- 
ration is eſtabliſhed there are few fanatics, OL ops 


the 
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the ſame contempt, the ſame indignities, and the 
ſame chaſtiſement as the meaneſt of his ſubjects. 
Whether this conduct be criminal or not, ſuper— 


ſtition juſtifies it. The avowed infallibility of 4 


body legitimates all its crimes. 


CHA P. XXIX. 
be pretenſions of the church proved by right. 


HE governments of Germany and France 

have freed the ſubjects from the butcheries 
of an inquiſition. But by what right, ſays the 
church, do thoſe governments ſet bounds to my 
power ? Was it with my conſent they baniſhed my 


inquiſitors ? Have I not inceſſantly recalled them | 


into thoſe empires “? Do not the clergy of Spain 
and Portugal regard the inquiſition as ſalutary ? 
Have the prelates of France and Germany charged 
that tribunal with being impious and prejudicial ? 
Have they ſeparated themſelves from the com- 
munion of thoſe cruel prieſts +, becauſe they 


* Among the papers gf the Jeſuits that were ſeized, the pro- 
curer general of the parliament of Aix found under the name 
of a council of conſcience the project of an inquiſition. What 

the Jeſuits were not able to effect in the reign of Lewis XIV. 


they apparently hoped to execute under a more fayourable 


reign. 
+ The biſhops ſhould take 8 by St. Martin. That 


prelate learned that Maximilian had executed the heretic 
Priſcilian ; that a Spaniſn biſhop named Ithacius, a man given 


. vp 
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had burned' their brethren. In ſhort, is there 
a Catholic country where, at leaſt by their ſilence, 
the biſhops have not approved the inquiſition ? 
Now what is the church? An aſſembly of eccleſi- 
aſtics. Does the church declare itſelf the avenger 
of God ? That right of vengeance is to perſecute 


„ men. The n infallibility that has given 


the church that right, has authoriſed the ak to 


execute it, as well over kings, as over the meaneſt 


of their ſubjects (23). 


But does the majeſty of princes, it may be ſaid, 


ought to humble itſelf before the pride of ihe 
: priefts ? Ought it ſubmit to the puniſhments in- 
flicted by the ſacerdotal power ? Why not, the 

church will reply? What is their pretended ma- 


ny An abſolute nullity before the Eternal FEY 


up to 3 atrocious, intriguing, and cruel, ud ob- 


rained that ſentence by ſurpriſe : he went to Maximilian, repre- 
ſented to him that religion ought not to ſhed human blood, and 


reproached him bitterly with that crime. 


While St. Martin remained at Treves the heretics were 
_ undiſturbed. After his departure the biſhops, aſliſted by Itha- 


cius, again ſolicited Maximilian, and engaged him to retract 


the promiſe he made St. Martin: they even accuſed that ſaint 
of hereſy, and proſcribed the ſectaries. St. Martin being in- 


formed of it, would no longer communicate with theſe perſe- 


cutors. Some time after he relaxed, and in hopes of ſaving 


the reſt of the Priſcilians, and to ſuſpend the religious perſecu- 
tions, he conſented to aſſiſt with theſe biſhops at the ordination 
of him of Treves: but ſoon repented of it. He atributed to 
this weakneſs the loſs of the gift of miracles, and declared his 


condeſcenſion to be a crime 3 Wuich he 3 by a long pe- 
nitence. 


his 
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366 ON MAN AND 
his miniſters. Can the vain title of king annihilate 
the rights of the clergy ? They cannot loſe their 
rights. Whether prince or ſubje& be guilty of 


| hereſy, the ſame crime demands the ſame puniſh- 
ment. Beſide, if the conduct of a prince be a law 


to the people; if his example can authorize their 
impiety, it is the blood of kings eſpecially that the 


Intereſt of God and the prieft requires. The 
church made it flow in the time of Henry III. and 
Henry IV. and the church is always the ſame. 
The doctrine of Bellarmin is the doctrine of Rome 
and of its ſeminaries, ** The firſt Chriſtians, ſays 


e that doctor, had a right to kill Nero, and all the 


* princes, their perſecutors. If they ſuffered with- 
* out complaining, it was from a want of confi- 
4 dence, and not a want of right.” Samuel had 
no right that the Catholic church, that ſpouſe of 
Cod (24), has not ſtill. Now Agag was a king: 
Samuel commanded Saul to murder that king; 
Saul heſitated; he was proſcribed, and his ſcepter 
given to another. Let Chriſtians, inſtructed by 


this example know, that the moment God com- 


mands the puniſhment of a king, by the mouth of 
a prieſt, it is the Chriſtian's part to obey. To 


Nelirat is A crime. 


CHAP. 
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E HA b. AXE, 
7 be pret enſions of the church proved * facts. 


\HE Nite rights, ſays the church, that my 


infallibility has given me over kings, an im- 
Wett poſſeſſion has confirmed to me. Princes 
have all times been ny ſlaves, and I have always 
ſhed human blood. In vain do the impious cite 


againſt me this paſſage ; „Render to Cæſar the 
things that are Cæſar's. If Cæſar be a I, 
| Shar ſhould the church FOO him? Death *. 


Is it ſor Catholics to read and quote the np⸗ 
tures? Do they pretend, like Proteſtants and 


Quakers, to ſearch out their ſenſe, and be their in- 


terpreters ? the letter killeth, but the ſpirit maketh 


5 alive. 


Let Catholics, by the example of the fables: 
| humbly adore the deciſions of the church, and ac- 


knowledge its power over the remporalice? of 


kings. That Thomas of Canterbury, that in- 
triguing, ungrateful, audacious prieſt, as they call 

him, was a molt lively defender of the ſacerdotal 
: rights, and his zeal has placed him in the rank of 
ſaints, Let the vile laics, thoſe inſects of dark- 


* It was thus in the. time of Henry 1. and Hams V. of 


Clement and Ravaillac, that the Sorbonniſts ORE: this 
paſſage. 
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1 | neſs, humble their reaſon before the incomprehen- 


1 | ſible ſcriptures, and attend their interpretation in 
Hi filence : it is enough for them to know that all au- 
Al thority is from God, revealed to his vicar, and that 
bib there is no one independent of the pope. The 
HY catholic princes have in vain endeavoured to free 
. themſelves from that holy yoke; they have not 
Thy themſelves been yet able to determine the preciſe 
Ft bounds of the two authorities . How can they 
5 4 reproach the church, when they acknowledge i its in- 
i fallibility ? It is therefore void of b The 
15 moſt authentic teſtimonies of its own hiſtory can- 
1 not depoſe againſt it. In ſhort, the moſt clear de- 
15 5 monſtrations are e inſufficient to prove it guilry of 
1 = any „%%% ent eo 

Bi Europe now denies he infallibility = the 


church; but there was no doubt made of it when 
the clergy transfered to the Spaniards the crown 
of Montezuma, when they armed the Weſt againſt 
the Eaſt, when they ordered their ſaints to preach 
up croĩſades, and, in ſhort, diſpoſed of the crowns 
of Aſia at their pleaſure. What the church could 
do in Alia, it can do in Europe alſo. 


'» TX it impoſſible to fix theſe bounds? No. If the prieſts, ag 
they ſay, pretend to nothing but ſpiritual authority, and pro- 
perty of that ſort, they ſhould be allowed to exerciſe no autho- 
rity but in the land of ſpirits. As to property, they ſhould 
have ſuch only as is the moſt aerial or ſpiritual ; conſequently 
all, from the pinnacle of the cordeliers to the em pyrean, ſhould 
be theirs ; but all the reſt ſhould belong to — and repub- 


Iics, 
What 
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What moreover are the rights claimed by the 


clergy ? Thoſe that have been enjoyed by priefts 


of all religions. In the time of paganiſm, were 


not the moſt magnificent gifts carried. in Sweden 
to the famous temple of Upſal ? The moſt ſump - 
tuous offerings, ſays M. Mallet, were, in times of 


public or private calamities made to the Druids, 
Now at the time the catholic prieſts ſucceeded to 


the wealth and power of thoſe Druids, they had, 
like them, a part in all the revolutions of Sweden. 
How many ſeditions were excited by the arch- 
biſhops of Upſal ! How many changes made by 


them in the form of government! The throne it- 


ſelf was not then a protection againſt the power of 


thoſe redoubtable prelates. If they aſked the 


blood of princes, the people haſted to ſhed it, 
Such were in Sweden the rights of the church. 


In Germany they obliged the emperors, with 


bare heads and feet, to come before the pope and 
| acknowledge | in him the ſupreme authority. 


In France they commanded the kings, tripped 


of their habits by the miniſters of religion, to be 
bound to the altars, and there ſcourged with rods, 
that they might expiate the crimes of which the 
Church e them. 
In Portugal the inquiſition diſinterred the body 
of Don John: IV. * to abſolve him from an ex- 
communication he had not incurred, 


* The crime of Don John was his forbidding the inquiſitors 


to appropriate the goods of their victims; though that prohi- 
Vor. II. | B b 5 bition 
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At the time of the difference between Paul V. 


and the regency of Venice, the church anathema- 


tiſed the learned man whoſe pen had revenged the 
public; it did more, it aſſaſſinated father Paul, and 
no one conteſted the right k. Europe ſaw the 
action, and held a — ſilence concerning 
it. 


When Rome in like manner anathematiſed the 


lord of Milan +; when it declared the Melateſta, 


Ordolaphe, and Monfredi heretics, and publiſhed 


croiſades againſt them, the princes of Europe 
were lilent, and their ſilence was a tacit acknow- 


ledgement of the right now claimed by the church 


5 a right exerciſed by it in all times, and founded 4 
on the unſhakable baſe of ey. 


bition was not contrary even to the new bull that the Domi- 


nicans, unknown to that prince, had obtained of the pope. 


Father Paul, on receiving a ſtab with a poignard while he 


was ſaying maſs, pronounced as he fell thoſe celebrated words, 8 
4g noſco ſiylum Romanum. 


+ The only crime of which the pope accuſed Viſconti was, 
that in quality of vaſſal of the empire he had ſhewn too much {| 
zeal in the cauſe of the emperor Lewis of Bavaria : for this zeal | 
he was declared a heretic. 

The crime of Malateſta was the ſurprifog of Rimini; ; "ak 
of Ordolaphe and Manfredi, the making themſelves maſters of 
Faenza, on which the pope had formed pretenſions, All the 
popes were then uſurpers, and all their enemies were declared 


| heretics. Theſe popes however confeſſed, but did not reſtore, 


Their ſucceſſors enjoy without ſcruple what the others unlaw- 
fully obtained. This enjoyment might be regarded as a myſ- 
tery of iniquity ; I would rather regard it as a myſtery of 
theology. 2 


3 
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Now what anſwer can be given to this croud of 


examples and reaſonings on which the clergy . 


found their pretenſions? The church once ac- 
knowledged infallible, and the ſole i interpreter of 
the ſcriptures (25), every right it pretends to is a 


right eſtabliſhed ; there can be none of its deci- 


ſions that are not true: to doubt them is impiety. 


If it declare a king to be a heretic, he becomes 


ſuch: if it condeinn him to puniſhment, he muſt 
ſuffer it. However barbarous or intolerant a body 


may be, if we allow it to be infallible, we have no 
| right to judge its actions: to deny its juſtice is to 
deny the immediate and evident conſequence of the 

principle we admit. I ſhall not purſue this matter 
further, but content myſelf with obſerving, that if 


it be true, as I have ſaid above, that every man, 


d 4 leaſt every body of men, are ambitious, | 
3 then, 


Their ambition! is either virtuous or vicious, ac- 


cording to the means they employ to gratify it. 


That the means employed by the church are 


always deſtructive of the happineſs of a nation. 


That its grandeur, founded on intolerance, 


muſt depauperate a nation, degrade the magiſtrates, 


and endanger the life of the ſovereign; in ſhort, 
that the intereſt of the ſacerdotal power can never 


coincide with that of the public. 
From theſe ſeveral facts we muſt conclude that 
religion, (not that gentle and tolerant religion 


eſtabliſhed by Jeſus), but that of the prieſts, by 
A right 
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right of which they declare themſelves the avengers 

of the Divinity, and pretend to the right of per- 

ſecuting and burning their brethren, is a religion 
of diſcord * and of blood; a regicidal religion, and 

on which an ambitious clergy may always eſtabliſh 


thoſe horrid rights of which they have fo fre- 


quently made ole. 


But what can kings do againſt the ambition of 
the church ? Refuſe it, as a certain ſecks of 
Chriſtians, 

1. The qualification of infallibilityz _ 

2. The excluſive right of! en the ſcrip- 


tures ; 5 


3. The title of the ow 6k of the Divinity. 


A XXX 
Of the means of reſtraining ecclęſiaſtical ambition. 


HEN it is left to God to take his ow] ;: 
' vengeance, and to puniſh heretics ; and the 
;nhebitarit of the earth do not arrogate to them- 
ſelves the right of judging offences done againſt 
heaven (26); in ſhort, when the precept of tolera- 
tion becomes a precept of public inſtruction, the 


prieſthood having no longer any pretence for per- 


* If religion be ſometimes a pretence for troubles and civil 
wats, the true cauſe is, they ſay, the ambition and avarice of 
princes ; but without the aid of an intolerant religion, their am- 
bition would never arm a hundred thouſand men. 

ſecuting 
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ſecuting mankind, fomenting the people, and 


uſurping the temporal power, their ambition will 
be extinct. Then, diyeſted of their ferocity, they 
will no longer curſe their ſovereigns, nor arm a 
Ravaillac, nor open the gates of heaven to regi- 
cides. If faith be a gift of heaven, they who have 
it not deſerve to be pitied, not puniſhed. It is the 
exceſs of inhumanity to perſecute an unfortunate 


perſon. By what fatality 1 is it then Practiſed in 


matters of religion? 


Toleration eſtabliſhed, heaven would no longer 


be the reward of murder and the moft atrocious 
attempts. 
Beſide, whether a prince be barbarous or be- 


 neficent, a Buſiris or a Trajan, it is always his in- 


| tereſt to eſtabliſh toleration, It is the ſlaves of 
the church only that it permits to be tyrants. | 
Nou Buſiris would not be a ſlave. 


With regard to a prince that is virtuous and 


jealous of the happineſs'of his ſubjects, what will 
be his principal care? That of weakening the 


Yoo of the prieſthood. It is the clergy that 


will always moſt ſtrongly oppoſe the execution of 
his benevolent projects. The ſpiritual power is 


Rl either the open r ſecret enemy & of the 


. When a ſovereign grants favour and confideration te 


bigots, he furniſhes his enemy with arms. His foreign enemies 


are the neighbourin princes; his domeſtic are the theologians. 
Should he increaſe their power? The multiplicity of religions 
in a kingdom makes firm the throne, Sectaries cannot be 
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temporal, The church is a tyger ; when chained 


by the Jaw of toleration, it is gentle; when the 


chain is broke, it reſumes its former fury. By 
what the church has formerly done, princes may 


judge what it would again do if it were poſſeſſed 
of its former power. The paſt ſhould inform them 
of the future. | 


The magiſtrate who flatters bimſelf with Y 


ing the ſpiritual and temporal powers concur in 


the ſame object, that is, the public good, deceives 


| himſelf: their intereſts are too oppoſite. It is 
with theſe two powers, ſometimes united to de- 


vour the {ame people, as with two neighbouring 
and jealous nations, that leagued againſt a third, 
attack and ſubdue it, that they "uy * the TY 
between them. 

No empire can be wiſely governed by two fu- 


preme and independent powers. It is from one 
alone, either divided into ſeveral, or united in the 


hands of a monarch, that all law ought to pro- | 
ceed. . 
Toleration ſubjects the prieſt to o the prince; 3 in 


toleration the prince to the prieſt. It infers two 
rival powers in an empire, 


Perhaps the ancients, in the partition they made 


of the univerſe between Oromazes and Arimanes, 


and inthe recital of their perpetual combats, meant 


maintained but by thoſe of other ſets. In morality, as in phy- 


kies, i it is the equilibrium of opporge forces that produces reſt, 
| nothing 


io 
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nothing more than the perpetual war bevween the ſa- 
cerdotal and temporal powers. The reign of Oro- 


mazes was that of light and virtue: ſuch ſhould 


be the reign of the laws. The reign of Arimanes 
was that "of darkneſs and Wiebe agel and ſuch 
ought to be that of the prieſthood and ſuper- 

ſtition. 
Wbo are the diſciples of Oromazes ? The phi- 


loſophers, at preſent ſo perſecuted in F rance by the 


| monks, the miniſters of Arimanes. Of what 
| erimes are they accuſed ? None. They have, as 
far as was in their power, enlightened mankind ; 
freed them from the infamous yoke of ſuperſti- 
tion; and it is perhaps to their writings that 
princes and magiſtrates owe, in part, the preſer- 
vation of their authority. 
The ignorance of the people, the mother of a 0 
ſtupid devotion (27), is a poiſon, that ſublimed 
by religious chemiſts, ſpreads round the throne 
the mortal exhalations of ſuperſtition. The learn- 
ing of the philoſophers, on the contrary, is a pure 


and ſacred fire, that drives far from — the peſ- 
tilential vapours of fanaticiſm. 
The prince who ſubjects himſelf and his peo- 


ple to the ſacerdotal empire, drives from him his 

virtuous ſubjects: he reigns, but it is over the ſu- 
perſtitious only; over a people whoſe minds are 
totally degraded; in ſhort, over ſlaves to the prieſt, 


Theſe ſlaves are men dead to their country; they 
ſerve it not, either by their talents, or their courage. 
„„ A coun- 


f 
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A countty where there is an inquiſition cannot be 
the country of an honeſt citizen (28). Unhappy is 
the nation where the monk perſecutes with impu- 
nity whoever deſpiſes his legends, and does not 
believe in witchcraft and fairies; where he 
drags to puniſhment the virtuous man, who does 
good, offends no one, and ſpeaks the truth. Under 

the reign of fanaticiſm, ſays M. Hume, in the life 
of Mary of England, the moſt perſecuted, were the 

moſt honeſt and diſcerning. From the moment 
bigotry takes in hand thereins of an empire, vir- 
tue and talents are baniſhed. : then the minds of 
men fall into a dejection, and the only one that is 
perhaps incurable. 

| However critical the ſituation of a people may 


| be, one great man is ſometimes alone ſufficient to 4 


change the face of affairs. The war broke out 
between France and England; France had at firſt 


the advantage: Mr. Pitt was raiſed to the miniſ- 


try the Engliſh nation reſumed its ſpirit, and the 
naval officers their intrepidity, The puniſhment 
of an admiral produced this change. The miniſter 
communicated the activity of his genius to the 
commanders of his enterprizes: the avidity of the 
ſoldier and the ſailor, awakened by the allure- 
ments of gain and plunder, reanimated their cou- 
rage; and nothing was leſs ſimilar than the Eng- 

liſh at the beginning and the end of the war. 
Mr. Pitt, it will be ſaid, ruled over free men: it 
1s doubtleſs eaſy to inſpire the ſpirit of life into 
| ſuch 
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ſuch a people. In every other country what uſe can 


be made of the powerful reſource of patriotic love? 


If in the Eaſt a citizen ſhould make the intereſt of 


his nation his own; if he ſhould participate the 
glory, the ſhame and misfortune of his country, 
and it ſhould fink under a load of calamities, can 


ſuch a man ever pretend to name the authors of 
thoſe evils? If he name them he is loſt, A good 


citizen, under certain governments, muſt therefore 


5 be puniſhed as ſuch, or ceaſe to be ſuch. Is it ſo 
in France? I know not. But this I know, that the 
only miniſter who in the laſt war could have given 


ſome energy to the nation was the duke de 
Choiſeul. His birth, his courage, the elevation of 
his character, the vivacity of his conceptions, would 


doubtleſs have reanimated the French, if they had 
been capable of reanimation; but bigotry then 
commanded too imperiouſly over the great (29). 


Such was its power over them, that at the time 
France was beat on every ſide, and ſaw her colo- 


nies raviſhed from her, nothing was regarded at 
Paris but the affair of the Jeſuits *; no efforts were 
mace but for them, | 


When the a fair of the jeſuits was in agitation, if news 

came to Paris of the loſs of a battle, it was ſcarce regarded for 

a day; the next day they talked of the expulſion of the holy 
fathers. Thoſe fathers, to divert the public from inveſtigating - 


their conſtitations, exclaimed mceflantly againſt the Ency- 


_ clopediſts, They attributed the bad ſucceſs of the French arms 
to the progreſs of philoſophy ; it is that, they ſaid, debauches 


the minds of the ng and loldnrs : the devout were con- 


vinced 
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Such was the ſpirit that reigned at Conſtan- 
tinople when beſieged by Mahomet the Second; 


the miniſters held councils at the very time that . 


ſultan took poſſeſſion of the ſuburbs. Bigotry 
contracts the ſpirit of the people; toleration ex- 
tends it. That alone can diveſt the French of 
their devour ferocity. 

However ſuperſtitious or - fanatic a nation may 
be, its character will be always ſuſceptible of di- 
vers forms which f it will receive ſrom its laws, Its 


vinced it was fo. A thouſand jackdaws eas PE 


words: and yet it was the very philoſophic people of England, 


and the ſtill more philoſophic king of Pruſſia, who beat thoſe 


French generals that no one ſuſpected of philoſophy. 


On che other hand, the lovers of ancient muſic maintained 
that the misfortunes of France were owing to the taſte for buf. 


ſoons, and Italian muſic; for that muſic, according to them, 


had entirely corrupted the French manners. I was then at 
Paris. It is not to be imagined how ridiculous ſuch notions, 
maintained by what the French call good company, made them 


appear to foreigners. 


Good ſenſe was treated, by almoſt all the oreat ladies as 
| impiety : they talked of nothing but the reyerend father Ber- 
thier; nor meatured the merit of any man but by the ſize of 


his miſſal. 


In every funeral oration they harangued on nothing but the 
devotion of the deceaſed; and his panegyric was reduced to this 
That the great man ſo extolled was an ideot, whom the monks had al. 


days led by the neſe. There was no exhortation or ſermon that 


did not end with ſome ſatyric inveRtive againſt the philoſophers 


and Encyclopediſts. The preacher, toward the end of his diſ- 
courſe, advanced to the edge of his pulpit, like a caſlrato to 


the edge of the ſtage, the one to make his epigramatic point, 


and the other his finiſhing note. If the preacher had forgot, 


the audience would have called for his n, as they do on 


boys for his antic bow. 
government, 
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government, and eſpecially its public education. 
Inſtruction can do all things; and if I have in the 


preceding ſections ſcrupulouſly detailed the evils 

produced by an ignorance of which many people 
now declare themſelves the fautors, it was that I 

might more clearly new all the importance of 


2 education. 


What are the means to improve it to o the great 


eſt degree? 
Perhaps there are ages, when content to ſketch 


cout a grand plan, we 1 not to flatter ourſelves : 


with ſeeing i it executed, 


It is with the examen of rhis queſtion cha £ 


; ſhall conclude this work. 


NOTES. 
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r. (Page 296. )FGNO RANCE rebels againſt contradic. 
tion. The man of difcernment can ſuffer it, 
becauſe, being a ſcrupulous examiner of himſelf, he frequently 
detects his own errors. The ignorant are not ſenſible of the 
want of inſtruction: they think they know all things. Who 
does not examine himſelf thinks he is infallible, as ds mot 
mon, eſpecially the French petit maitre. I have always ob- 
ſerved him aſtoniſhed at his ſmall ſucceſs among foreigners. 
He ſhould know, that if it be neceſſary in the ports ef the Le- 
vant to ſpeak the language of the place, 4: 5s 21ſs negeflary, ge 
be would make himſelf underſtood, to peak the language of 
good. ſenſe, and that a petit maitre always appears ridiculous, 
when 1n place of the language of reufon he ſubſtitutes the mo- 
— jargon of his country. _ 
(p. 297.) General truths enlighten the public without 
perſonally offending the man in place; why then does he not 
excite writers to the ſearch after truths of this ſort? Becauſe 
they ſometimes oppoſe his projects. 
3. (p 305.) It is not the novelty of a cheologic opinion that 
offends, but the violence employed to force its reception. This 
violence has ſometimes produced ſtrong commotions in empires. 
A noble and elevated ſoul bears with impatience the ſlaviſh 
' yoke of the prieſt; and the perſecuted always avenge them 
ſelves of the perſecutor. Man, ſays Machiavel, has a right to 
think all things, ſpeak all things, write all things, but not to 
impoſe his opinions. Let the theologian perſuade or convince 
me, butlet him not pretend to force my belief, 
4. (ibid.) The only intolerable religion is an intolerant re- 
ligion. When ſuch a religion becomes the moſt powerful in 
an empire, it lights up the torch of war, and plunges the people 
in numberleſs troubles and calamities. 55 
5. (ibid.) When princes are indifferent to theological ai 
putes, the haughty theologians, after having furiouſly railed at 
each other, are tired of writing without being read: the con- 
tempt of the public puts them to ſilence. 


6. (p. 309.) 
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6. (p. 300.) A prudent legiſlator always employs ſome cele- 


brated writer to publiſh ſuch new laws as he would eſtabliſh, 
After thoſe laws have been ſometime expoſed to the judgment 
of the public under the name of that author, and have been 24 
Proved, they are then received without oppoſitoin, = 
7. (id.) When a miniſter makes a law, or a 

diſcovers a truth, till the utility of that law, and that truth be 
_ eftabliſhed, they are both expoſed to the rage of envy and 
bigotry. Their fituation is yet very different: the minifter, 


armed with power, is expoſed to inveRive only; but the Philo- 


ſopher, deſtitute of power, is ſubject to perſecution alſo. 


8. (p. 310.) We hear men every day extol the excellency of 
certain foreign eftabhiſhments, but theſe (eſtabliſhments, they | 


add, are not compatible with ſuch a form of government. If this 


be true in ſome particular cafes, it is falſe in moſt, Ts the 
criminal proceſs of the Engliſh the moſt proper to protect inno- 


cence? Why then do not the Prench, Grenaans, and Italians 
adopt it? 8 


9. (ibid.) Princes daily chimge the Jaws of commerce: 


ſuch as regulate the collection of taxes and cuſtoms; they can 


therefore equally change every law contrary to the public good. 


F Did Trajan think a republican government preferable to mo- 


narchy? He offered to change that form of government; he 


offered liberty to the Romans, and would have given at them, 
if they would have accepted it. Such an action "Youbrlefs de- 


ſerves the higheſt commendation; it has filled the world with 


admiration, But is it ſo ſopernatural as ſome men imagine? 


Is it not evident that by breaking the fetters of the Romans, 


Trajan would have preſerved the greateſt authority over a peo - 


ple ſet free by his generoſity; that he would have then derived 
from love and gratitude almoſt all the power he owed to his ar- 


my. Now what can be more flattering than the firſt: of thefe 
powers! Few princes have imitated Trajan; few men, Icon 


feſs, have made a ſacrifice of their private authority to the 


Intereſt of the public: but their exceſſive love of -deſpo- 
tiſm is ſometimes leis. the want of virtue, than the want of diſ- 


cernment. 


10. (p. 372.) There is but one thing' really: con trary to every : 


fort of conſtitution, and that is the mifery of the people. 
N a prince command them, he has no right to injore 
| them. 
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them. If he knowingly make a treaty diſadvantageous to his 
people, he exceed; his power, and renders himſelf criminal 
toward them. 
A monarch can never have any more right than his an- 
ceſtors. Now every legitimate ſovereignty is founded on 
election, on the free choice of the people. It is therefore evi- 
dent that every ſupreme magiſtrate, whatever title he bear, is 
nothing more than the firſt deputy or commiſſioner of his na- 
tion; and no commiſſioner has a right to make a contraQdiſ- 
advantageous to thoſe that appoint him. The ſociety may at 
all times even reclaim i its own PEGS if they be too op- 
preſſive. 5 5 
When two nations conclude a treaty jbetween them, they 
have, like private perſons, no other object than their reciprocal 
advantage and happineſs ; when this reciprocal advantage no 
longer ſubſiſts, the treaty becomes void: one of the two nations 
may break it. Ought they to do it? No: if there reſult but a 
ſmall damage to them from obſerving it; for then it would be 
better to ſuffer that damage, than be regarded as too eaſy vio- 
laters of their engagements. Now in the motives themſelves 


that make thoſe two people obſerve their treaty, we ſee the | 


right that every people have to diſanul a N when it is evi- 
dently deſtructive to their happineſs, 

11. (p. 312.) If in deſpotic governments the . be i in- 
wardly hated and deſpiſed, it is becauſe the people regard the 
beys and pachas as jailers and hangmen. If in the Greek and 
Roman republics the ſoldier was, on the contrary, loved and 
reſpected, it was becauſe, armed againſt the common enemy, * 
would not march againſt their countrymen. 

12, (ibid.) Is it enough that a ſultan rules by virtue of a 
law to render his authority legitimate? No: a uſurper might by 
fuch a law, it may be ſaid, declare his reign legitimate twenty 
years after his uſurpation. Such an opinion is abſurd, No 
ſociety can, at the time of its eſtabliſhment, put into the hands 
of a man the power of diſpoſing of the property, the lives, and 
the liberty of the citizens at his pleaſure. All arbitrary power 
is an uſurpation againſt which a people may at all times revolt. 

When the Romans would enervate the courage of a people, 
render them ignorant and baſe, in order to keep them in ſervi- 
tude, what did they ? Set a geſpot 01 over them. It was by this 

mean 
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mean they enſlaved the Spartans and the Britons, Now every 
conſtitution formed to corrupt the manners of the people, every 
form of government the conqueror impoſes for this purpoſe on 
the conquered, can never be cited as juſt and legal. Is that a 
government where all is reduced to the pleaſing and obeying a 


ſultan, where we ſometimes meet a {tragghng inhabitant, but 
never a citizen ? 


Every people that groan "des the yoke of arbitrary power 


| have a right to throw it off. The laws that are ſacred are ſuch 


as are conformable to the public intereſt : every ordonance con- 
trary to it is not a law, but a legal abuſe, 


13. (p. 313.) As a deſpot has not a force ſufficient to 8 


a nation by himſelf, he muſt effect it by the aid of his janiſſa- 
ries, his ſoldiers, and his army. If he diſpleaſe that army it 
Tevolts, and he is then without force: the ſcepter changes 

hands; he is condemned by thoſe that were his aſſociates ; he 


is not judged, he is murdered. It is otherwiſe with the king 
who reigns by the authority of the magiſtrates and the laws. 


If he commit a crime puniſhable by thoſe laws, he is at leaft 
heard in his defence, and the ſlowneſs of the proceeding always 
gives him time to prevent judgment being given againſt him, 
by repairing the injuſtice he has done. 


A prince on the throne of a limited monarchy i is always more 


firmly ſeated than on that of a deſpot. 


14. (p- 333-) The juſtice of heaven has ever been a myllery. 


The church thought formerly that in duels and combats God 


always took the part of the offended, Experience has diſ- 


proved this opinion of the church. We ſee that in duels heaven 


is always on the ſide of the ſtrongeſt and moſt ſkilful; and in 


combats on the ſide of the beſt troops and moſt able general. 


4 P (ibid.) Few philoſophers have denied the exiſtence of 


a creative power; ** There is a cauſe of that which is, and that 
cauſe is unknown,” Now whether we give to this cauſe the 
name of God, or any other, what matters it ? The diſputes on 
this ſubje& are but about words; it is not ſo with the moral 
Divinity. The oppoſition that 1s always found between the 
juſtice on earth and that of heaven, has frequently made his ex- 
iſlence doubtful. Beſide, they have ſaid, what is morality ? Is 
it a collection of the conventions that the reciprocal wants of 


men have obliged them to make with each other? Now how | 


can they make a god of the works of men ? 


10. (p. 347.) 
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106. (p. 347.) The proof of our little faith is the contempt 
we have for thoſe that change their religion. Nothing is cer- 
tainly more commendable than to abandon an error to embrace 

the truth; whence then ariſes our contempt for a new convert ? 

From the obſcure conviction we have that all religions are 

equally falſe, (Our author, when ſpeaking of faiſe religions, muſ? 

be always underſiood to except the Chriſtian, or he would be conti- 
 nually conrradicting bimſelf. and therefore whoever changes his 
miles is influenced by ſome ſordid, and conſequently con · 
temptible, motive. 19 
17. (p. 348.) If the Morality of the Jeſuits had been the 
work of a laic, it would have been condemned as ſoon as printed; 
there are no perſecutions its author would not have tuf- 
fered. 
Before the parliaments interfered, that morality homey 
was the only one generally taught in France. The biſhops ap- 
proved it, The Sorbonne feared the Jeſuits ; that fear ren- 
dered their principles reſpectable. It ſuch caſes, it is not the 
matter, but the author, that the clergy judge: they have al- 
ways two weights and two meaſures; St. Thomas is an ex- 
_ ample. Machiavel, in his Prince, no where advances ſuch 
| propoſitions as that ſaint teaches in his Commentaries on the | 
5th of the Politics, text xi. Theſe are his own words, 
Ad falvationem tyranidis, excellentes in potentia, vel di- 
4c vjitiis interficere, quia tales per potentiam quod habent, poſ- 
4“ ſunt inſurgere contra tyrannum. Iterum expedit interficere 
, ſapientes. Tales enim per ſapientiam eorum, poſſunt inve- 

e nire vias ad expellandam tyrannidem, Nec ſcholas, nec 

alias congregationes per quas continget yacare circa ſapien- 

* tiam permittendnm eſt, Sapientes enim ad magna inclinan- 

4 tur, & adeo magnanimi ſunt & tales de facili inſurgunt. Ad 

% falvandem tyrannidem oportet quod tyrannus procuret ut 

4c ſubditi imponant fibi invicem crimina, & turbent ſeipſos, ut 

d& amicus amicum, & populus contra divites inter ſe diſſen- 

<< tiant. Sic enim minus poterunt inſurgere propter eorum 

e diviſionem. Oportet enim ſubditos facere pauperes ; 

«© fs enim minus inſurgere contra tyrannum. Procreanda 

« ſunt vectigalia, hoc eſt, exactiones multæ magnz ; fic 

* enim cito poterunt depauperari ſubditi. Tyrannus debet 

««,pracura;e bella inter ſubditos, vel etiam extrancos, ita ut non 

poſſunt 
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* poſſunt vacare ad aliquid tradandum contra tyrannom. Re 
«© num falvator per amicos. Tyrannus autem ad ſalvandam 


* tyrannidem non debet confidere amicis”, Text ri. he 


adds: 
« Expedit tyrannus ad falvandam it Non, quod non ap- 


* pareat ſubditis ſævus, ſeu crudelis, Nam ſi appareat ſævus, 
« reddit ſe odioſum. Ex hoc autem facilius infurcunt in eum, 


« ſed debet ſe reddere reverendum propter excellentiam alicu- 
*« jus boni excellentis. Reverentia enim debetur bono excel- 
« Jenti; & fi non habeat bonum illud excellens, debet ſimulare 
4 ſe habere illud. Tyrannus debet fe reddere talem ut vide- 


« atur ſubditis ipſum excellere in aliquo bono excellenti in quo 


ce ipſi deficiunt, ex quo eum reverentur, Si non habeat vir- 
© tutes, enen veritatem faciat ut opinentur habere eas.“ 


<< For the preſervation of 7 men of great power and 
* riches mult be deſtroyed, for ſuch by their power may riſe 
e apainſt the tyrant. It is alſo expedient to deſtroy men of ta- 


« lents, for ſuch by their talents may find means to expel ty 


% ranny. Nor ſhould ſchools be permitted, or other afemblics, 
„by which learning may be acquired; for learned men have 
ce great diſpoſitions, and are magnanimous, and ſuch men eaſily 


* rebel. For the ſupport of tyranny it is proper that the ty- 


rant contrive to make his ſubje&s accuſe each other of 
« crimes, and moleſt themſelves, ſo that friends may attack 
« friends, the mean people the rich, and the rich one another; 


© for by their diviſions they will be the leſs able to riſe agaiuſt 


him. It is alſo neceſſary to impoveriſh the people, for they | 
«© will be thereby leſs able to rife againſt the tyrant, Taxes 
„ ſhould be eſtabliſhed, that is, exactions, which ſhould be 


great, and in great number; for thereby the ſubjeQs will be 
c the ſooner impoveriſhed, The tyrant ſhould excite wars 


« among his ſubje&s, or elſe among ſtrangers, ſo that the peo- 


„ple may have no opportunity to conſpire againſt the tyrant. 


« Akingdom is ſupported by friends; but a tyrant ought not 


4 to truſt to friends for the maintenance of tyranny. 
« [t 1s expedient that a tyrant, for the ſupport of tyranny, do 


© not appear ſevere or cruel to his ſubjeQs : for by appearing 


„ cruel he will render himſelf odious; which will make the 
« people more readily riſe againſt him: but he ought to render 
_« himſelf reſpectable of an excellence in ſome eminent virtue: 
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« for all reſpe& is due to virtue; and if he have no ſuch excel. 
« Jent quality, he ought to appear to have it. The tyrant 
« ought ſo to deport himſelf as to appear to his ſubjects to excel 
& jn ſome eminent virtue in which they are deficient, and for 
which they may reſpect him. If he have no virtues, let him 
« ſo deceive them, that they may think he has.” N 
Such are the ideas of St. Thomas on this matter. Whether 
he regarded tyranny as an impiety or not, I may ſay with 
Naude, theſe are very ſtrange precepts in the mouth of a ſaint, 
I ſhall further obſerve that Machiavel in his Prince is nothing 
more than the commentator of St. Thomas, Now, if for offer- 
ing the ſame ideas one writer be ſanctified, and his applauded 
works be put in the hands of all the world, and the other on 
the contrary be excommunicated, and his book condemned; it 
is evident that the church has two weights and two meaſures, | 
and that its intereſt alone dictates its judgments. 3 
18. (p. 349.) The monks ſtill diſpute, but they no longer 
reaſon. When their opinions are oppoſed, and objections are 
made to them, they cannot anſwer : they affirm that they have 
been a long time reſolved in their determinations, and in that 
caſe this anſwer 1s certainly the moſt artful. The people, it is 
true, now more diſcerning, know that the book prohibited is 
that, whoſe maxims are in general moſt conformable to the 
public welfare. DE nt Ge 
19. (p. 350.) If the hope of reward can alone excite men to 
the ſearch after truth, an indifference for it ſuppoſes a great diſ- 
proportion between the recompence annexed to its diſcovery, 
and the pains required in its iuveſtigation. Why is the diſ- 
coverer of a truth ſo often the object of perſecution ? Becauſe 
the envious and the wicked have an intereft in his perſecution, 
Why does the public at firſt take part againſt the philoſopher? 
Becauſe the public is ignorant, and being deceived at firſt by * 
the cries of the fanatics, it becomes intoxicated with their fury. 2 
But it is with the public as with Philip of Macedon, we may 
always appeal from the drunken public to the ſober public, 
Why do men in power rarely make uſe of the truths diſcovered 
by philoſophers ? Becauſe they rarely give themſelves any con- 
dern about the public welfare. But ſuppoſe they were anxious 
about it, and patroniſed the truth, what would be the conſe- 
quence ? That it would be propacated with an incredible ra- 


pidity. 
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pidity, Tt is not ſo with error: when favoured by a potentate, it 
is generally, but not univerſally adopted. The truth has always 
its ſecret partiſans: they form, ſo to ſay, ſo many conſpirators, 
always ready, when opportunity offers, to declare for it. One 
word of a ſovereign is ſufficient to deſtroy error; but for truth, 
Its root is indeſtructible: it is doubtleſs barren till fertiliſed by 
power; but it ſtill ſubſiſts; and if the root owe its branches to 
power, it owes its exiſtence to philoſophy. 

20. (p. 364.) Among the eccleſiaſtics there are without doubt 
ſome men that are honeſt, happy, and void of ambition; but 
theſe are not called to the government of that powerful body. 
The clergy, always governed by men of intrigue, will be al- 


ways ambitious. 


21. (ibid.) The church, conſtantly employed in promoting | 
its power, reduces all the Chriſtian virtues to abſtinence, hu- 
mility, and a blind ſubmiſſion : it never preaches the love of our 
country, nor of humanity, _ | 
232. (p. 360.) If the church ſometimes forbids the lite: to 
murder their prince, it always permits it to the clergy. This 
it proved by its own hiſtory, It is true, the theologians will 
ſay, the popes have depoſed ſome ſovereigns, preached up eroi- 
ſades againſt them, and beatified ſuch men as Clement; but 
| thoſe legerities were the faults of the pontiff, and not of the 
church. With regard to the culpable ſilence of the biſhops on 
this matter, it was, they add, the effect of a complaiſance for 
the papal chair, and not an approbation of its conduct. But 
ought they to have been ſilent when ſuch crimes were com- 
mitted, and to have roſe with ſo much fury againſt the pre- 
tended extravagant interpretation that Luther and Calvin 
gave of certain paſſages of ſeripture? Should men perſecute 
error, and at the ſame time ſuffer the moſt heinous crimes to 
eſcape? Every man of ſenſe muſt ſee, in the perpetual equivo- 
cal conduct of the church, that it had in reality but one view, 
and that was to be able, according to its various intereſts, bß 
turns to approve or diſapprove the ſame actions. 
Ihere is no proof of its ambition more evident than the pro- 
ject invented by the Jeſuits of aſſociating great men, princes, 
and even monarchs in their order; by that aſſociation, into 
* ſo many great men were already entered, kings became 
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the ſubjeQs of the Jeſuits and their general, and were nothing 
more than the vile executioners of their perſecutions. 

But for the parliaments, who knows of this project, ſo boldly 
conceived, had not ſucceeded ? | 

23. (p. 305.) There is no Inquiſition i in France: however, 
ſays the church, they there impriſon at my deſire the Janſeniſt, 
the Calviniſt, and the Deiſt. They therefore tacitly acknow- 
ledge the right | have to perſecute, Now this right which the 
prince gives me over his ſubjects, I only wait an opportunity to 
claim over himſelf and his magiſtrates. 

24. (p. 367.) The church calls herſelf the ſpouſe. of God; 
but wherefore | know not. The church is an aſſemhly of the 
faithful: theſe faithful are bearded or unbearded, ſhod or un- 
ſhod, cowled or uncowled ; now that ſuch an aſſembly ſhould 
be the ſpouſe of the Divinity is a pretenſion beyond meaſure, 
ſtupid and ridiculous. If the word Church, CEgliſe), had been 
maſculine, how would they have eee the mar- 

riage? - 
25. (p; 371.) The church of France now refuſes the pope the 
Tight to diſpoſe of crowns ; but is the refuſal of that church 
ſincere, is it the effect of convidtion? Its paſt conduct muſt in- 
form us. What reſpect can the clergy have for a human law, 

when they pretend, in quality of 1 interpreters of the divine law, 
to the power of changing and modifying i it at their will, Who- 
ever aſſumes the right of interpreting a law, always concludes | 


by making a law, The church in conſequence makes itſelf | 


God; though there be nothing leſs alike than the wigs of | 
Jeſas and that of the preſent papiſts. 1 

How would the apoſtles be ſurpriſed, if they were to come 
again upon the earth and read a catechiſm they have not made; 
if they ſhould be told that the clergy have lately forbid the 
laity even to read the ſcriptures, under the idle pretence of be- 
ing ſcandaliſed by their weakneſs, 

1 ſhall mention on this occaſion a ſingular event; it is an a 3 
of the Engliſh parliament, paſſed in 1414. Tn $74 act it is for- 
bid, under pain of death, to read the ſeriptures in the vulgar } 

tongue, that is, in a language they underſtood. What, ſay the 
reformed, has God collected in a book the duties that he en- 
Joins men to perform; and has that God, who1 is omniſcient, ex- 
plained 
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plained his will ſo obſcurely, that we cannot underſtand it with- 
out an interpreter ? Does not that Almighty Being, who has 
created man, know the extent of his anderſtanding ? O prieſt, 
what ideas have you of the Divine wiſdom ? | 

Did the young man of Abbeville, who was proſecuted for 
pretended blaſphemy, ever pronounce any thing ſo horrible? 

He however was puniſhed with death, and you are reſpected. 
Zo true it is, that there is nothing but good luek and bad luck 

In this world, and that there is no man Juſt but de. who has 
power. 


26. (p. 372.) Governments are the 805 of actions, and 


not of opinions. If I advance a groſs error, I am puniſhed by 


ridicule and contempt; but if in conſequence of an erroneous 


opinion I attempt to violate the liberty of other men, it is then 


I become criminal. 
If, being a devout adorer 1 Venus, I bers the temple of Se- 


rapis, the magiſtrate ought to puniſh me; not as a heretic, but 
as a diſturber of the public peace; as a man unjuſt, who being 
free in the exerciſe of my own worſhip, would deprive my fel- 


| low-citizens of the liberty I enjoy myſelf. 
27. (p. 375) The expulſion of the Jeſaits from Spain EY" 


Portugal ſhews the miniſters to have been of a bold and firm 


character. In France, the knowledge erer diffuſed among 
the people facilitated that expulſion. If the pope had com- 


plained too co his plaints would have appeared. il- 


placed. 


Inn a letter wrote on the fabje& of the condemnation of the 


mandate of M. Soiſſons, by the congregation of the holy office, 


a virtuous cardinal remonſtrated to the holy father, that there 


are certain pretenſions the court of Rome ought to bury in 


« eternal oblivion; eſpecially, he added, in theſe unhappy and 
_ «« deplorable times, when the infidels and the impious make 


< the fidelity of the miniſters of religion ſuſpe&ed.” 
Now what do the words 7nfidel and impious mean in the ec- 


clefiattieal language ? The oppoſers of the power of the clergy. 
It is therefore to the infidels kings owe their ſecurity, the peo- 


ple their tranquility, the parliaments their exiſtence, and the 
ambition of the ſacerdotal power its moderation. Theſe pre- 


tended impious ought to be the dearer to the French nation, as 


ez there 
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there is nothing to fear from them. Thephiloſophers form no 
ſeparate body; they are without authority ; beſide, it is im- 
poſſible, as mere citizens, that they ſhould ever have any in- 


tereſt which is not connected with that of the public, aer a 


diſcerning government. 


28. (p- 376.) What means are there of frwing virtuous eĩ- 
tizens in Catholic countries? The inſtruction of youth 1 is there 
confided to prieſts: now the intereſt of the prieſt is almoſt al- 
ways con trary to that of the ſtate, Never will a prieſt adopt 


this fundamental principle of all virtue, which is, ** that the 


& juſtice of our actions depends on their conformity with the 


Such a principle oppoſes its ambition. 
_ Beſide, if morality, like other ſciences, cannot be improved 


but by time and experience, it is evident that a religion which 


pretends, 1 in conſequence of its being revealed, to inſtrutt men 
in all their duties, muſt the more efficacioufly oppoſe the im- 
provement of that ſcience, as it t leaves nothing to be done by 
genius and experience. 


29. (p. 377.) At the time France was as engaged i in a war with 


England, the parliaments were making war on the Jeſuits, and 
the deyout court took part with the latter; in conſequence every 

one there was buſied with eccleſiaſtical intrigues. One would 
have imagined it to be the end of the reign of Lews XIV, 


They then reckoned at Verſailles a few honeſt men, and a great 
number of bigots. | 


I ſhall be aſked, without Shs a” I regard bigetey 1 


fatal to ſtates? Spain, they will ſay, ſubſiſts, and Spain has not 
yet thrown off the yoke of the inquiſition, It is true; but that 


empire is weak; it does not excite any jealouſy ; it makes no 
conqueſt ; and it has no commerce. Spain lies in a ſeparate 
corner of Europe; it cannot in its preſent ſituation either attack 


or be attacked. It is not the ſame with another ſtate, France, 


for example, is feared and envied: it is open on all ſides; its 
commerce maintains its power, and its genius maintains its 


commerce. There is but one way of ſupporting induſtry, 


which is to eſtabliſh a mild government, where the mind can 


preſerve its ſpring, and the citizen his liberty of thought. If 


the darkneſs of ignorance be again ſpread over France, its 
induſtry will Aminiſh, and its power daily decline, 


A ſupers 
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A ſuperſtitious nation, lixe one ſubject to arbitrary power, 
is ſoon without morals, without ſpirit, and conſequently with- 
out force. Rome, Conſtantinople, and Liſbon are proofs of 
this. If all the people there give themſelves up to effeminacy 
and debauchery, it is not to be wondered at; for where men 


are forbid the uſe of the mind, they will naturally reſign 


themſelves to met of the body. 
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Of the power of inſtruction: of the means of 
improving it to the utmoſt: of the obſta- 
cles that 88 the progreſs of this 


ſcience. 


- Of the facility with which, theſe obſtacles 


removed, the plan of an excellent + 
tion might be laid down. 


Education can do all. 


HE ſtrongeſt proof of the power of edu- 

cation 1s the proportion conſtantly obſerved 
between the diverſity of inſtruction, and its dif- 
ferent products or reſults. The Indian, indefa- 
tigable in hunting, is more ſwift in the chace than 
the poliſhed man * ; becauſe he is more exerciſed 
in it. 


The ſagacity of the ſavages i in dilinguithiog che track of a 


man through a foreſt is incredible; they can tell by it his coun- 


try, and the form of his perſon, To what ſhall we refer the 


ſuperiority of the ſavage in this reſpect over the poliſhed man? 


Toa mulitude of experiments., Judgment of every kind is 
the child of obſervation. | | = 
The 
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The poliſhed man has more knowledge, he has 

more ideas than the favage, becauſe he receives a 

greater number of different ſenſations, and is by 

his ſituation more intereſted to compare them with 
each other. 


Therefore the ſuperior agility of the one, and 
various knowledge of the other, are the effects of 


the difference of their education, 

If men be commonly frank, loyal, induſtrious, 
and humane, under a free government 
falſe, and vile, without genius, and without cou— 


rage, under a deſpotic government, the difference 


in their characters is the effect of the different edu- 


cation received under thoſe different govern- 


ments. 


From the ſeveral conſtitutions of ſtates let us 5 
paſs to the different conditions of men. If we aſk 
What is the cauſe that ſo little juſt judgment is to 

be found among theologians? The duplicity com- 


mon to them in general reſults from their edu- 
cation; they are in this reſpect more aſſiduouſſy 


inſtructed than other men; being accuſtomed from 
their youth to content themſelves with the Jargon 
of the ſchools, and to take words for things, it 
becomes impoſſible for them to diſtinguiſh truth | 


from falſhood, or ſophiſm from demonſtration, 


Why are the miniſters of the altar the moſt 
dreaded of all men? Why does the Spaniſh pro- 


verb ſay; © take heed of the head of a bull, of a 
$6: woman before, of a mule behind, and of a monk 
| on 
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on all ſides?” Proverbs being almoſt all found- 
ed on experience, are almoſt always true. To what 
then attribute the wickedneſs of the monk? 8s © 


his education. 


The ſphinx, the Egyptians ſaid, was the emblem 


of a prieſt. The face of a prieſt is gentle, modeſt, 
inſinuating ; and the ſphinx has that of a girl. 


The wings declare it to be an inhabitant of hea- 
ven; its claws announce the power that ſupeſtition 
gives it upon earth; and its ſerpent's tail is a ſign 


of its ſupple nature. Like the ſphinx, the prieſt | 
Propoſes enigmas, and throws into priſon all who 
do not interpret them to its liking. The monk, 
| accuſtomed from early youth to the practice of hy- 
pocriſy in his conduct and opinions, is in fact the 
more dangerous, as he has acquired a greater 
habit of Sitimuladon, 


If a fon of the church be the moſt arrogant of 


all the children of men, it is becauſe he is conti- 


nually puffed up by the homage of a prone num- 


ber of ſuperſtitious perſons. 


If a biſhop be the moſt cruel of all men, it pro- 
ceeds from his not being, like moſt men, expoſed 


to danger and want; from an effeminate educa- 


tion that contracts his character; and from his be- 


ing perfidious and cowardly ; for there is nothing 


more cruel, ſays Montaigne, than weakneſs and 
cowardice. The ſoldier is commonly in his 
youth ignorant and licentious. Why? Becauſe he 
has no need of inſtruction. In his later years he 

15 
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is frequently a fot and a fanatic. Why ? Becauſe 
the days of debauchery being then paſt, his 1 igno- 
rance ought to make him ſoperſtitions, 

There are few great talents among the polite 


world, which is the effect of their education; that 


of their childhood is too much neglected; falſe 


and puerile ideas alone are then engraved on their 


memories. To furniſh them afterward with ſuch 
as are juſt and great, the former muſt be effaced: 
now this is always a work of time, and the boy 
becomes old before he is a man. 


In almoſt all profeſſions the inſtructive life i * 
very ſhort; the only way to prolong it is to 


form the judgment early. Let the memory be 


charged with no ideas that are not clear and de- 


terminate; adoleſcence will then become more in- 
telligent than is now old age. „ 

Education makes us ae we are. 1 the Sa- 
voyard, from the age of ſix or ſeven years, be fru- 
gal, active, laborious, and faithful, it is becauſe 


he is poor and hungry, and becauſe he lives, as 1 


have juſt ſaid, with thoſe that are endowed with the 


qualities required in him; in ſhort, it is becauſe he 
has for inſtructors example and want, two impe- 


rious maſters whom all obey “. 


9 When we contract in infancy habits of labour, œconomy, 


and fidelity, it is with difficulty we depart from them; it is 
not without a long intercourſe with knaves, or paſſions ex- 
tremely ſtrong; and ſuch paſſions are rare, 
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The uniform conduct of the Savoyards reſults 
from the reſemblance of their ſituation, and con- 
ſequently the uniformity of their education. It is 


the ſame with that of princes. Why are they re- 


proached with having nearly the ſame education? 
Becauſe they have no intereſt to inſtruct them- 
ſelves, having only to will, and obtain their real 
and imaginary wants. Now he who can without 


talents and without labour ſatisfy both of theſe, is 


without motive to information and activity. 
Underſtanding and talents being never any 


thing more in men than the produce of their de- 


ſires and particular ſituation * the ſcience of edu- 5 


* Tei is to misforiue, to the ſeverity of their education, that 


 Furope owes ſuch princes as Henry IV. Elizabeth, prince 


Henry, the princes of Brunſwick, and, laſtiy, Frederic. It is 


in the cradle of calamity that great princes are nouriſhed : their 


knowledge is commonly in proportion to the dangers they have 
experienced. If an uſurper have almoſt always great talents, it 
3s becauſe his ſituation obliges him to have them. It is not ſo 
with his deſcencants : ders on the throne, if they be almoil 
ways without genius, and think little, it is becauſe they 


have little occaſion to think. The love of arbitrary power in 
a ſultan is the effect of idleneſs: he would free himſelf from the 
ſtudy of the laws; he wants to avoid the fatigue of attention ; 


and that want doth not influence the viſir leſs than the * 
reign. The influence of idleneſs on the ſeveral governments 
3s unknown. Perhaps I was the firſt that diſcovered the con- 
ſtant proportion there is between the knowledge of the people, 
the force of their paſſions, and the form of their government; 
and conſequently the intereſt they have to acquire knowledge. 

The ſavage or man of nature, ſolely employed in providing 


for his corporeal wants, is leſs intelligent than the poliſhed 


man; and among ſuch ſavages, the moſt difcerning are thoſe 
who find the moii t oxfhiculty 1 in gratifying the lame wants, 


In 
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cation may be reduced perhaps to the placing a 
man in that ſituation which will force him to at- 
tain the talents and virtues required in him. 


 Sovereigns are not in this reſpe& always the 


moſt happily placed. Great kings are extraor- 


dinary phenomena in nature. 
are long hoped for, and ſeldom appear. It is al- 


ways from the prince that is to ſucceed we expect 


the reformation of abuſes; he is to perform mi- 


racles. That prince mounts the throne; nothing 


is changed; the adminiſtration remains the ſame. 

Why, in fact, ſhould we expect that a monarch, 
frequently worſe educated than his anceſtors; ſhould 
be more wile ? 


effects. 


bl Africa, which of all the people are the moſt ſtupid ? They 


that inhabit foreſts of palm-trees, whoſe trunks, leaves, aud 


_ fruit furniſh, without culture, all the wants of man. 


land now produces few excellent works in morality and poli- 


tics ; its deficiency in this reſpect is perhaps the effect of its 


public felicity. Perhaps celebrated writers owe, in certain 


countries, the melancholy advantage of an extraordinary diſ. 


cernment, merely to the degree of misfortune and 9 
under which their fellow-ſubjects groan. 


Sufferings, when carried to a certain point, enlighten man- 
kind; when carried beyond, render them ſtupid. Will 
: F. rance remain for a long ti me intelligent ? 


CHAP. 


Theſe phenomena 


The ſame cauſes will always produce the fame 


Happi- 
neſs itſelf can ſometimes ſtupify the ſpirit of a nation. Eng- 
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CRAP. I 


On the education of princes. 


ec King born on the throne is rarely worthy 


of it,” ſaid a French poet. Princes in 


general owe their genius to the auſterity of their 


education, to the dangers that ſurround their in- 
fancy, and the misfortunes they have felt. The 


more ſevere the education, the more wholeſome it 
is to thoſe who are one Hay to command over 
others. . 


It is in times of trouble and diſcord that - 
vereigns receive this ſort of education ; at other 
times they have nothing more given them than a 


ceremonial inſtruction, as bad, and often as diffi- 


cult to change, as the form of government of which 


it is the effect *. 


What can be expected "ER ſuch inſtrue- 
tion? 
What is in Turky the education of the heir 
to the throne © ? The young prince, confined to a 
part of the ſeraglio, has for his company and 


amuſement a woman and a tapeſtry-loom : if he 


* In every deſpotic government whos the manners are cor- 
rupted, that is, where private intereſt is detached from that of 


the public, the bad education of princes is the neceſſary effect 
of the bad form of e. W the Eaſt is a proof of 
This, 


= N 
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go out of his retreat, it is once a week under a 
ſtrong guard to viſit the ſultan, and return under 


the ſame guard to his apartment, where he finds 
the ſame woman and the ſame tapeftry-Joom. 
Now what idea can he acquire, in this retreat, of the 
{ſcience of government? This prince mounts the 
throne ; the firſt object they preſent him is a map 
of his vaſt empire; and what they recommend to 


him is to be the love of his ſubjects and the terror ot 


his enemies. But what is he to do to be the one 


and the other ? He does not know. K want of 


the habit of application renders him incapable. 


The ſcience of government becomes odious to 
him; he is diſguſted with it; ſhuts himſelf up in 


his haram, and there changes his women and his 
viſir; impales ſome, baſtioadoes others, 2nd thinks 
he governs. Princes are men, and as men they 
can produce no fruits but what ſbring from i bas 


ſtruction. 


In Turky e filean nor ſubject think. Tt 


CG 


is the ſame in the” ſeveral courts of Europe, in 


proportion as the education of their princes * 


proach that of the Eaſt. 


| The reſult of this chapter is, that the virtue and 
vices of men are always the effects of their dif- 


ferent ſituations, and the different inſtruction they 
receive. 5 


This principle admitted, piopole we would de- 


termine the beſt plan of education for every con- 


dition, what ! is to be done? Determine 


1. What 
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he ought to acquire in the courſe of his ſtudies (2). 
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1. What are the talents and virtues eſſential to 


a man of ſuch a profeſſion, 


2. Point out the means of compelling him to 
acquire (1) thoſe talents and virtues, | 
Men in general reflect the ideas of thoſe that 


ſurround them ; and the only virtues we can be 


ſure to make them acquire, are the virtues of ne- 
ceſſity, Convinced of this truth, if I would in- 


ſpire my fon with the focial qualities, I would give 
him companions of nearly his own ſtrength and 


age; I would in this reſpe& abandon the care of 
their mutual education, and not have them in- 

ſpected by a maſter, but to moderate the rigor of 
their corrections. According to this plan of edu- 
cation, I ſhould be ſure that if my ſon was foppiſh, 


; impertinent, conceited, or imperious, he would 
not remain ſo long. 


A child cannot long catfin the contempt, ine 
ſults, and railleries of his comrades: there is no ſo- 
cial defect that ſuch treatment will not correct. 
To be ſtill more ſure of ſucceſs, it is neceſſary that 
he be almoſt always abſent from the paternal 
dwelling; and that he do not return in the vaca- 


tions and holidays, to catch again, from a conver- 


ſation with the people of the world, the vices his 


fellow- pupils had effaced. 


In general, that education 1s the beſt where 
the child, moſt diſtant from his parents, has leaſt 
opportunity of mixing incoherent ideas with thoſe 


It 
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It is for this reaſon that a public education will al- 
ways excel a private. 


There are too many people however of a dif- 
ferent opinion, to permit me to paſs this matter 
over wirhout a further explication. 


e . . 


Of the advantages of a public over a domeftc 
education. 


A E firſt of theſe advantages i is the ſalubrity 


of the place where yourh receive their in- 


ſtructions. 

In a domeſtic education the child lives in the 
paternal houſe ; and that houſe, in great cities, is 
frequently ſmall and unwholſome. 


In public education the houſe, on the contrary, 


is in the country, and may be fo ſpacious as to ad- 


mit of all the exerciſes proper to fortify the body, 


and preſerve the health of the youth. 
The ſecond advantage is the rigour of the diſ- 


cipline. In the paternal houſe diſcipline is never 


ſo exactly obſerved as in a public education. In 
a college all is ſubject to the hour: the clock there 
regulates both maſters and domeſtics: it deter- 
mines the duration of meals, ſtudy, and recreation: 
the bell conſtantly preſerves order; and without 


Vor. II. 7:75 order 
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order there can be no regular ſtudies : order 
lengthens the days; diſorder contracts them. 


The third advantage of public inſtruction is the 


emulation it inſpires. The principal incentives of 


early youth are fear and emulation, Now emu- 
lation is produced by comparing ourſelves with a 


great number of others. Of all the means of ex- 
citing a love of talents and virtue, this is the moſt 
certain; but a child in the paternal houſe has no 
opportunity of making theſe compariſons, and his 


inſtruction is ſo much the more imperfect. 
The fourth advantage is the diſcernment of the 


inſtructors. Among men, and conſequently among 
fathers, there are diſcerning and ſtupid : the latter 
know not what inſtruction to give their children; 
the former know what learning they ſhould have, 
but are ignorant of the manner of making them 
ealily conceive the ideas. This is a practical 
knowledge, ſoon acquired in a college, either by 
experience or tradition, but is ſrequently unknown 


to the molt intelligent parents. 
The fifth r of a public education 's 


firmneſs. A domeſtic education is ſeldom reſo- 
| Jute, Parents, ſolely concerned for the corporeal 


advantages of their children, and fearful of mak- 
ing them uneaſy, indulge all their humours, and 


give to a mean compliance the name of parental 


affection *, 


- There is no 8 who does not pretend to have a violent 
love for her ſon: but if by the word love is meant a deſire to 
| promote 


lo i 
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Such are the ſeveral reaſons that will always 
make a public education preferable to a private. 
It is from the firſt alone that patriots are to be ex- 
pected. That alone can ſtrongly connect in the 
mind of the people the ideas of private and public 


happineſs, I ſhall e no further on this 


: ſubject. 

1 have hem all the Dower of education, 

Ill have provetl that in this rhattet the effects are 
always in proportion to the cauſes. „ 

I have ſhewn how much a public education | is 

| preferable to a private. 

I ſhould here enumerate the almoſt inſur- 

mountable obſtacles that in moſt governments 

oppoſe the advancement of this ſence and the fa- 


cility with which, thoſe obſtacles being removed, 


5 education might be carried to the higheſt degree 
of 1 improvement. 


promote his happineſs, and conſequently his inſtruction, there 


are ſcarce any of them that may not be accuſed of indifference, 
What mother, in fact, ſtudies the education of her children, 
reads the beſt books on the ſubject, and endeavours to under- 

| Rand then? Do they act in the ſame manner when they have an 

iin portant cauſe to manage? No: there is no woman who does 


not then conſult her lawyer, and conſider his opinion. She 
that ſhould do neither the one nor the other, would be regarded 
as indifferent to the ſucceſs of her cauſe, The degree of atten- 


tion paid to any affair, is the meaſure of the degree of ſolici- 
tade we have for is ſucceſs. Now if this rule be applied to the 


care commonly taken in the education of children, nothing will 


be found n more rare than maternal love, 
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But before enumerating theſe particulars, I 
think I ſhould point out to the reader the ſeveral 
parts of inſtruction to which the legiſlature ſhould 
pay a particular attention. For this purpoſe 1 


ſhall diſtinguiſh education into two ſorts, the one 
corporeal, the other intellectual. 


= 4 — 3, . , 
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A general idea of corporeal edncalion: 


HE objett of this 0 is to render 
men robuſt and healthful, conſequently 5 


; more happy, and generally uſeful to their coun= 
try, that is, moſt proper for the ſeveral employ- 
ments to which the national intereſt may call 
them. 


The Greeks, convinced of the impor tance of 
corporeal education, honoured g gymnaſtic exer- 
ciſes (3), and made it part of the inſtruction of 


their youth: they employed it in their medicinal 
regulations, not only as a preſervative, but as a 
ſpecific, to fortify this or that member, weakened 
by diſeaſe or accident. 


Perhaps it will be expected that I ſhould here | 


deſcribe the games and exerciſes of the ancient 


Greeks ; but what can I ſay on this ſubject that is 


not to be found in the memoirs of the Academy 
0 
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of [aſcriptions, where may be ſeen even the man- 


ner in which Lacedemonian nurſes began the 


education of the Spartan children? 


But was the ſcience of g gymnaſtics carried by the 
Greeks to the higheſt degree of perfection? 1 


know not. 
After the tabliſhinent of theſe exerciſes, it is 


to be determined by an able ſurgeon and phy- 
ſician only, informed by daily experience, of what 


degree of improvement this ſcience is ſtill ſuſcept- 


 tble, I ſhall only obſerve on this ſubject, that cor- 
poreal education is neglected by almoſt all Euro- 


pean nations: not that governments directly op- 
poſe improvements in this part of education; but 


that exerciſes of this ſort being no long ger in vogue, 


are no longer encouraged. 


There is no law that forbids the laying out of 
a ſuitable ground in a college, where the ſtudents 
of a proper age may exerciſe themſelves in wreſt- 


ling, runnipg, leaping, ſwimming, throwing or 
lifting of weights, &c. If in this ground, con- 


ſtructed in imitation of the gymnaſium of the 
Greeks, prizes were to be decreed for the conquer- 


ors, there is no doubt but they would rekindle in 
youth the natural diſpoſition they have for ſuch 
games. But may not the minds and the bodies 


of young people be both exerciſed at the ſame - 
time? Why not? Let them ſuppreſs in colleges 


thoſe vacations during which children return to 
their parents to weary themſelves with idleneſs, 
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and negle& their ſtudies z and let their daily re; 


creations be enlarged.” A child may conſecrate 


every day ſeven or eight hours to his ſerious 
ftudies, and four or five to exerciſes more or leſs 
violent; and thus he will at once invigorate both 
body and mind. 

"The plan of ſuch an education is no maſter- 
piece of invention. Nothing more is neceſſary to 


the carrying it into execution than to rouſe the at- 


tention of parents to this buſineſs, A good law 


| would FOOD ce. this effect k. YT much mey 


* A vigorous education hou!ld be cir en to > youths but can 2 


plan of this ſort take place in an age of luxury, when men are 
drunk with pleaſure, ang the e is eſfe 


minate? 


Effeminacy degrades a nation. But what is the degeneracy 
of their nation to the greateſt part of the men in power ? They 


are only ſolicitous that a favourite ſon be rot expoſed to the 


danger of a blow or a cold. There are perhaps fathers who, 


from a diſcerning and virtuous tenderneſs, deſire that their 
children ſhould be healthy and robuſt, and that they ſhould be 
rendered ſuch by vigorous exerciſe. But if theſe exerciſes be 


no longer in vogue, where is the father bardy enough to brave 


the ridicule of an innovation; and if he do, what means are 
there to reſiſt the cries and 1mportunities of a weak and pu- 


filanimous mother ? Peace at home is to be purchaſed at any 
price. To change the manners of a people in this reſpect, the 
legiſlature muſt puniſh in parents a too effeminate education of 


their children, by name and infamy ; and not grant, as ] have 
already ſaid, any military employ to thoſe who have not given 


proofs of a due ſtrength, and a proper temperament of body. 
Parents would then be intereſted in forming robuſt and 
healthful children : but it 1s only from ſuch a law that we can 


expe ſuch a happy change in | Corporeat education, 


ſuffice 
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ſuffice for the corporeal part of education. * 
ſhall now paſs to the moral part, which is without 


doubt the leaſt underſtood. 


. 


f of the time and the 7 tuation in which man is ſuſcept- | 


wie of a moral education. 


AN, as an animal, feels different corporeal 


wants; theſe vocal. wants are ſo many 
tutelar genii, created by nature to preſerve his 


body, and enlighten his mind. Ir is from heat, 


cold, hunger, and thirſt that he learns to bend 
the bow, to aim the arrow, to ſpread the net, to 
cover himſelf with a ſkin, to conſtruct a hut, &c. 


As long as individuals live ſeparate in foreſts they 
can have no moral education. The virtues of the 


| Foliſhed man are the love of juſtice and his coun- 


try; thoſe of the ſavage are force and activity: 
his wants are his only inſtructors, the ſole pre- 


ſervers of his ſpecies, and that preſervation ſeems 


to be the only intention of nature. 


When men become multiplied and united in 


ſociety; when the want of proviſions obliges them 


to cultivate the earth, they make conventions : 
among themſelves, and the ſtudy of theſe conven- 
tions gives birth to the ſcience of education. Its | 
object is to inſpire men with a love of the laws 
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and of the ſocial virtues, The more perfect the 


education, the more happy the people. From 
whence I obſerve, that the progreſs of this ſcience, 


like that of legiſlation, is always in proportion to 
the progreſs of human reaſon, improved by ex- 
perience; which experience always ſuppoſes the 


union of men in ſociety : we may then conſider 


them from two points of view. 


1. As citizens. 

2. As citizens of this or that profeſſion. 

In theſe two ſituations they receive two ſorts of 
inſtruction; the moſt perfect is the latter. I have 


but little to ſay on this head, and it is for that 
reaſon I make it the firſt object of m ex- 


amination, 


CRAFT, 
i education relative to ferent oh 1 ions. 


HE N a youth is to be inſtructed i In any 
art or ſcience, the ſame means preſent 


_ themſelves to all minds. I would make my ſon 


a Tartini *; I inſtruct him in the principles of 
muſic ; I endeavour to make him feel it: in his 
moſt early youth TI put a violin in his hands; this 
is what is commonly done, and i it is nearly all that 
can be done, 


FA celebrated player on the violin in Italy, 


The 
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The progreſs of the child, more or leſs rapid, 


afterward depends on the ability of the maſter, his 


method of teaching, more or leſs improved; and ; 


laſtly, the greater or leſs taſte the ſcholar has for 
the inſtrument. 


In like manner, when a rope dancer would teach 


his ſons his own trade, if from their moſt tender 


years he endeavour to give their bodies by exer- 
ciſe the utmoſt flexibility, he inſtructs them in the 
| beſt manner poſſible. When a more difficult art 
is to be acquired, if for example we would form 
a painter; from the moment a youth is able to 
hold a pencil, he is taught to draw after the moſt. 
correct prints, then 0 baſs- reliefs, and laſtly, 
after the moſt beautiful models. His memory is 
moreover enriched with the grand and ſublime 
images that are to be found in the poems of Vir- 


gil, "Homer. Milton, &c. The pictures of Ra- 


phael, Guido, and Corregio are placed before his 


eyes, and he is made to remark their ſeveral beau- 
ties; he ſucceſſively ſtudies in thoſe paintings oo 
magic of deſign, compoſition, colouring, 


| honours paid to celebrated painters. 
This is all that an excellent education can os 


for a young painter: it is to the greater or leſs de- 


fire he has to render himſelf illuſtrious that he muſt 


owe his future progreſs. Now chance has a great 
influence over the force of his deſire: a commen- 


dation given to a pupil at t the moment he made a 


2 - maſterly 


laſtly, his emulation is rouſed by a recital of the | 
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410 ON MAN AND 
maſterly ſtroke with his pencil, has ſometimes 
b-en ſufficient to animate him with a love of glory, 


and endow him with that determined attention | 
which produces great talents. : 


But, it will be ſaid, there is no man who is in- 


ſenſible to corporeal pleaſure : all therefore muſt | 
love glory, at leaſt in a country where that glory 
is the repreſentative of ſome real pleaſure, It is 


true; but the greater or leſs force of that paſſion 
always depends on certain circumſtances and ſitu— 


ations; in ſhort, on that ſame chance which pre- 
ſides, as I have proved | in the ſecond ſection, over 


all our diſcoveries. Chance therefore has always 


a ſhare in the formation of illuſtricus men. 
All that an excellent education can do, is to 


multiply the number of men of genius in a na- 
tion; it is to inoculate, if I may ſo ſay, good 
ſenſe on the reſt of the people: : this it can do, and 


this is enough. This inoculation 1 is full as valu- 
able as any other. 


The reſult of what 1 have here ſaid is, that the 


part of inſtruction peculiarly applicable to different 
conditions and profeſſions is in general ſufficiently 


good. It is only neceſſary on one hand to ſim- 
plify the methods taught, (which is the buſineſs of 
the maſter), and on the other to increaſe the ſpring 


of emulation, (and that is the buſineſs of go- 


N vernment). 


With regard to the moral part of education, it 


: is doubtleſs the moſt important, and the moſt ne- 


3 
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glected. There are no public ſchools in which the 
ſcience of morality is taught, 


What do they learn at college from the third 


form up to rhetoric ? ? To wake Latin verſes, 
W hat time do they allot for the ſtudy of what they 


call ethics or morality ? Scarce a month. Can 
we then wonder to find ſo few men that are vir- 


tuous, and inſtructed in their duties toward ſo- 
ciety *? Y 

To conclude ; ſuppoſe that in x chow for 
public inſtruction they propoſe to give the pupils 


a courſe of morality, what is to be done for this 


- purpoſe ? Let the maxims of this ſcience, always 


fixed and determined, be derived from a ſimple 


principle, and from which may be deduced, as in 
geometry, an infinity of ſecondary principles. 
But this principle is not yet known, morality 


therefore is not yet a ſcience ; for they cannot ho- 


nour with that name a heap of incoherent and con- 
tradictory principles 7. Now if morality be not a 
ſcience, what method is there of teaching it? 


„Why do they not, by giving a new form to the civil 


vernment of Mr. Locke, explain to young people that book, 


which contains a part of the ſound principles of morality? 
+ The Sorbonne, as well as the church, pretends to be in- 


fallible and immutable. By what do we diſcover its infalli- 
; bility and immutability ? By its conſtancy i in oppoſing every new 


idea, In other reſpe&s the Sorbonne is always contradictin 

its own deciſions. Ir firſt protected Ariſtotle againſt Deſcartes, 
and excommunicated the Carteſians; then taught their ſyſtem, 
12 gave to that ſame Deſcartes the authority of a father of the 


| church, | 
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If I may be ſuppoſed to have at leaſt diſcovered 
the fundamental principle of morality, it ſhould 
be remembered that the intereſt of the prieſt will 


for ever oppoſe its publication; and that in every 


country we may always ſay, No prieſt, or no 
true morality.” 


1n Italy and P ortugal it iS not either religion 
or r ſuperſtition they want. 


h VII. 
1 or lde moral education of 2225 


\H E R E are few: 8500 patriots; ; few citizens - 
that are always jolt: Why: ? Becaufe men 


are not educated to be juſt; becauſe the preſent 
morality, as 1 have juſt ſaid, is nothing more than 


a jumble of groſs errors and contradictions; be- 


cauſe to be, a Juſt man muſt have diſcernment, and 
they obſcure in children the moſt obvious concep- 
tion of the natural law. 


But are children capable of conceiving adequate 


ideas of juſtice? This I know, that if by the aid of 


A religious catechiſm we can engrave on the me- 


church, and adopted his errors to 3 i the mo clearly 
: demonſtrated. Now to what ſhall we attribute ſo much incon- 
ſtancy in the opinions of Sorbonniſts? To their ignorance of 
the true principles of all ſcience. Nothing would be more cu- 
rious than a. collection of their contradictions in the ſucceſſive 
condemnations they have iſſued againſt the theſis of the abb 
Fender, the works of Rouſſeau, Marmontel, &c. | 


mory 
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mory of a child articles of faith that are frequently 
the moſt abſurd, we might conſequently, by the aid 
of a moral catechiſm, there engrave the precepts 
of an equity, which daily experience would aid 
to be at once uſeful and true. 5 
From the moment we can diſtinguiſh pleaſure 
from pain; from the moment we have done and 
received an injury, we have acquired ſome notion 
of juſtice. | 

| To form the moſt clear and preciſe ideas of 
juſtice, what is to be done? Aſk ourſelves. 

©. What is man? 

A. An animal, ſaid to be rational, but certainly 
ſenſible, weak, and formed to Propagate his 
: ſpecies. 5 
2. What ſhould man do as an animal of en- 
: ſebility! 3 

A. Fly from pain, and bee pleaſure. 1. 6 
to this conſtant flight and Purſuit that is given the 
name of ſelf-love®. | 
What ſhould he alſo do as a mak animal? 

iy Unite with other men, that he may defend 
himſelf againſt animals ſtronger than himſelf; or 

that he may ſecure a ſublitcace the beaſts would | 


„He that would underſiand the true 4 of morality 
| ſhould, with me, recur to the principle of corporeal ſenſibility, 
aud ſearch in the wants of hunger, thirſt, &c. the cauſe that 
compels men, already multiplied, to cultivate the earth, to unite 
in ſociety, and to form conventions among themſelves, whoſe 
_ obſervation or infraction makes men juſt or unjuſt, 


diſpute 


/ 
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diſpute with him ; or laſtly, that he may ſurpriſe 
ſuch of them as are to ſerve him for nouriſhment : 
from hence all the conventions relative to the chaſe 


and fiſheries. + 


9. What happens to man as being an animal 
formed to propagate his ſpecies ? 
A. That the means of ſubſiſtence diminiſh i in 
proportion as the ſpecies is multiplied. 
9. What muſt he do in conſequence? _ 

A. When the lakes and the foreſts are da el 


of fiſh and game, he muſt ſeek new means of pro- 


curing ſubſiſtence. 
9. What are thoſe means 1 
A. They are reduced to two. When the in- 

habitants are not yet very numerous, they breed 

cattle, and become paſtors; but when they are 


vaſtly multiplied, and are obliged to find ſubſiſt- 


ence within a ſmall compaſs, they muſt then cul- 


tivate the land, and become agricultors. 


9. What does an improved cultivation of the 


land imply? 


A. That men are already Wel in ſocieties or 
villages, and have made compa among them- 


ſelves, | 


9. What is the object of theſe compadts | * 
A. To ſecure the ox to his feeder, and the har- 


veſt to him that tills the land. 


9. What determines man to | theſe com- 
padts ? 


4 His 
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A. His intereſt and foreſight. If there were an- 


other who could take the harveſt from him who 
has ploughed the land and ſowed the ſeed, no 


man would plough or ſow ; and the next year the 
village would be expoſed to the horrors of a 
famine. 


2; What follows from the "neceſſity of cul- 


tivation? 
A. The neceſſity off property. 


2. How far do the compaQts concerning pro- 


perty extend! * 


A. To my perſon, my thoughts we life, my 


| liberty, and my property. 


2 What follows from the compatts of pro- 


| perty being once eſtabliſhed ? 
A. Pains or puniſhments to be inflicted on thoſe 


that violate them, that is, on the thief, the mur 
derer, the fanatic, and the tyrant : aboliſh theſe 
puniſhments, and all compacts between men be- 


come void. From the moment any one can with 


impunity uſurp the property of another, mankind 


return to the ſtate of war; all ſociety is diſſolved, 
and men muſt fy from each other like lions and 


tygers. 


21 Are there 1 eſtabliſhed i in poliſhed 5 
countries againſt the violaters of the law of pro- 


perty? 


not in common (4), t that is, 2 in almoſt all countries; 


VL.” What N 


A. ves; 1 at leaſt in all thoſe where goods a1 are 
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9. What jedllers this right of property ſo ſa- 
cred, and for what reaſon have they almoſt every 
where made a god of it under the name of 
Termes? | 

A. Becaufe the preſervation. of property is the 


moral divinity of empires; as it there maintains 


domeſtic peace, and makes equity flouriſh; be- 


cauſe men aſſemble but to ſecure their properties; 


becauſe juſtice, which includes almoſt all virtues, 


conſiſts in rendering to every one his own, and con- 


ſequently may be reduced to the maintenance of the 
right of property; and becauſe, laſtly, the different 


laws have never been any thing more than the dif- 
| ferent means of ſecuring this right to the people. 


9. But ſhould not thought be included in the 
number of properties, and what is then r meant by 


that word? 


A. The right, for example, of rendering that 


worſhip to God 1 think the moſt agreeable to him. 
Whoever deprives me of this right violates my 


property; ; and, whatever be his rank, he is | em 


: able for it. 


9, Is there any caſe in which a prince may op- 


8 poſe the eſtabliſhment of a new religion? 


A. Yes, when it is intolerant. 
2. How is he then authorized | ? 
A. By the public ſecurity : he knows that if 


ſuch religion becomes dominant, it will become 


perſecutives Now the prince being charged with 
OO - "whe 
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the happineſs of his people, ought to re the 
progreſs of ſuch religion. 


A But why cite juſtice ; as the root of all! vir 
ee 


4. Becauſe from the moment that men, to ſe- 
cure their happineſs, aſſemble in ſociety, it is from 


juſtice that every one, by his good nature, huma- 


nity, and other virtues, contributes, as far as he can, 


to the felicity of that ſociety. 


A. Suppoſing the laws of nature to be. dictated 
by equity, what means are there of making them 


to be obſerved, and of exciting in the minds of 


5 the people a love of their country? 


A. Theſe means are the puniſhments inflited | 


for crimes, and the rewards aſſigned to virtues. 

9, What are the rewards for virtues ! ? 

A, Titles, honours, the public eſteem, and all 
thoſe pleaſures of which that eſteem is the Tepre- 
ſentative. 


9, What are the puniſhment for crimes ? 


A. Sometimes death; often diſgrace, accompa- 


pied with contempt, 
Q Is contempt a puniſhment | ? 


A Yes; at leaſt in a free and well governed 


country. In ſuch a country the Pen t of 


contempt is ſevere and dreadful; it is capable of 
keeping the great to their duty: the fear of 
8 5 renders hem juſt, active, and la- 


3 Ee 2. Juſtice 
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9. Juſtice ought doubtleſs to rule empires; it 
ought to reign by the laws, But are laws all of the 
ſame nature ? 
A. No: ſome of them are, ſo to lay, invariable, 


and without which, ſociety cannot ſubſiſt, or at 


leaſt happily ſubſiſt : ſuch are the fundamental laws 


of property. 


Qi: Is it ſometimes permiſſible to viola them ? 
A. No : except in extraordinary circumſtances, 


where the welfare of the country is concerned. 


© 9, By what right are they then violated? 
A. By the general intereſt, which knows but one 


| invariable law. 


Salus populi ſuprema lex eflo, 
2 Ougnt all laws to give way to this! ? 
A. Yes. If an army of Turks were marching 
to Vienna, the legiſlature, to famiſh them, mighe 


for a moment violate the right of property, deſtroy. 
the harveſt of the people, and burn their grana- 
ries; if they be likely to fall i into the hands of the 


enemy. 
2. Are the laws 0 ſacred that ey can never 


be altered? 


A. They ought to be altered chew chey a are 


: contrary to the happineſs of the majority. 


Q: But is not every propoſal to her chem fre- 
quently regarded in a citizen as a criminal temerity.? 
A. It is: however, if man owe the truth to man; 
if a knowledge of the truth be ar all times uſeful; if 


every 
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every one intereſted bas a right to propoſe what 
he thinks will be of uſe to his aſſociates; every 
eitizen, for the ſame reaſon, has a right to propoſe 


to his nation what he thinks may contribute to 


the general felicity. 
Q: There are however countries where the li- 


berty of the preſs, and even that of thought, is 


proſctibed ? 


A. Yes; becauſe they imagine it more eaſy to 
rob the blind than the clear- ſighted ; and to dupe 
a people of ideots than of men of ſcience. In 
every great nation there are always men intereſted 
in the miſery of the public: they alone deny the 


citizens the right of informing their country men 


of the misfortunes to which one bad law will fre- 


quently expoſe them. 


2. Why are there not bad men of this ſort in 
ſmall and riſing ſocieties? Why are the laws chere 


almoſt always vile and good? 


A. Becauſe the laws are there made by common 
conſent, and conſequently for the advantage of 


every one; and becauſe the citizens not being nu- 


merous cannot form private aſſociations againſt 
le general aſſociation, nor then detach their in- 
teteſt from that of the public, 


Why are che laws then ſo ay ob- 
6 ſerved? 1 


A. Becauſe no citizen is then more ſtrong than 
the laws, and becauſe his happineſs is then con- 
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nected with their obſervation, and his miſery with 


their ivfraCtion, 

9. Among the various laws, are there not ſome 
that are called the laws of nature? 

A. They are thoſe, as I have already ſaid, that 


concern property, and that we find eſtabliſhed 
among almoſt all nations and poliſhed ſocieties, 


becauſe ſocieties cannot be formed without the aid 
of ſuch laws. 

21 Are there Rill other hw 7 
A. Yes; there are ſuch as are variable; and 
thoſe are of two ſorts: the one are variable by 


their nature; and ſuch are thoſe that regard com- 


merce, military diſcipline, taxes, &c. Theſe may, 


and ought to change according to times and cir- 
cumſtances. The other, immutable by their na- 
ture, are only variable from their not being yet 


carried to perfection. In the number of theſe I 
place the civil and criminal laws, thoſe that regard 
the adminiſttation of finances, the diſtribution of 


Property, wills (3), marriages, &c. (6). 


Q: Is the imperfection of theſe laws the mere 


effect of the idleneſs and andifference of wg 


latures © Bois 
A. Other cauſes concur with: hems, ſuch as fa- 
0p :rſtition, and congeeft.. 
If the aws eſtabliſhed by one of theſe cauſes 
be favourable to knaves, what follows? 
A. That they will be protected by tho 


7 \ knayes. . 


9. Should 
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9. Should not the virtuous, for a contrary rea- 
ſon, deſire their abolition? 

A. Yes; but the virtuous are few in number; 

and are not always the moſt powerful. Bad laws 

in conſequence are not aboliſhed, and ſeldom 


can be. 


1 Why ? 


A. Becauſe genius is required to ſubſtitute good | 
laws in the place of bad, and courage to make 


them received. Now in almoſt all countries 
the people in power have neither the neceſſary ge- 
nius to form good laws, nor ſufficient courage to 
eſtabliſh them, and brave the clamours of ill de- 
ſigning men. If man love to govern other men, 


it is apt with the leaſt care and pains poſſible. 


©. Suppoling a prince to have a deſire to carry 
the "ſcience of the laws to perfection, what ſhould 


| he do? 


Lp & Encourage men of genius to ſtudy this ſci- 


ence, and charge them with N its ſeveral 
problems. 


9, What will thi e, ? 


A, The variable laws, as yet imperfect, will ceaſe 


to be ſo, and become invariable and ſacred. 
2. Why ſacred ? 


A. Becaule excellent laws bein 
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work of experience and of Os. Judgment, are 
eſteemed to be revealed from heaven itſelf; becauſe 


the obſervation of thoſe laws may be regarded as 
che worſhip moſt agreeable to the Divinity, and as 


E53. the | 
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the only true religon; a religion that no power, 

not even God himſelf, can aboliſh ; for to do evil 
is repugnant to his nature. 5 e 

9. Have not kings in this reſpect been ſome- 

times more powerful than the gods ? 

A. Among princes there are ſome, doubtleſs, 

who by violating the moſt ſacred laws of property, 

have made attempts on the poſſeſſions, the lives, 
and liberty of their ſubjects. They have received 
from heaven the power, hut not the right to do 
ſi hurt: this right has never been conferred on any 
4 done. Can we imagine that, like the infernal ſpirits, 
Y Princes are condemned to torment their ſubjects? 
1 What a horrid idea of ſovereignty! Muſt the peo- 
ple be accuſtomed to fee an enemy only in their mo- 

: narch, and i in his Kerpen an inſtrument of torture ?- 
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i e from this ſketch, to what a degree 
of perfection ſuch a catechiſm might carry the 
education of a citizen; how much it would en- 

lighten the ſubject and the monarch in their re- 

ſpective duties, and laſtly, what Juſt ideas it would 5 

give him of morality. 

If the fundamental principle of the ſcience of 
morals be reduced to the ſimple fact of corporeal 
ſenſibility, that ſcience will become adapted to the 
capacity of men of all ages and all underſtand- 
ings : all may have the Gam idea of it. 

From the moment we regard corporeal ſenſi- 
bility as the firſt principle of morality, its maxims 
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ceaſe to be contradictory; its axioms all linked 
together will bear the moſt rigorous demonſtra- 


tion; in ſliort, its principles being freed from the 
darkneſs of ſpeculative philoſophy, will become 


evident, and the more generally adopted as the 


people will be the more clearly convinced of the 


Intereſt they have to be virtuous (7). 


| Whoever ſhall elevate himſelf to this firſt prin- 
ciple, will ſee, if I may ſo ſay, with the firſt glance 


of his eye, all the imperfections of a legiſlation : 


he will ſee if the bulwark oppoſed by the laws to 
ſuch paſſions as are contrary to the public good, 
be ſufficiently ſtrong to ſupport their efforts: if 
the law rewards and puniſhes in ſuch juſt propor- 
tion as will neceſſitate men to virtue: laſtly, he 
vill perceive in that fo much vaunted axiom of the 


| preſent morality, 


«© Do unto others as thou wouldit they ſhould 


do unto thee,” | 


only A ſecondary, domeſtic maxim, and one that : 
is always inſufficient to inform mankind of what 
they owe to their country. He will preſently ſub- 


ſtitute for it chat axiom which declares, 5 


4 That the public g good 3 iv the ſupreme Jaw.” 


| Ps axiom that includes, in a manner more general | 


and more explicit, all that is uſeful in the former, 
and is applicable to all the different ſituations in 
which a citizen may find himſelf; that agrees 
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are conſequently variable, and may be adapted to 
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equally well with the private man, the judge, the 
miniſter, &c. It is, if I may fo ſay, from the 


ſublimity of ſuch a principle, that deſcending even 


to the local conventions, which form the cuſtomary 
law of each people, every one may inſtruct him- 


ſelf in the particular nature of his engagements, in 
the wiſdom or folly of the laws and euſtoms of his 
country, and form a more juſt judgment of them, 


as he will have more habitually preſent to his 
mind the grand principles by which are eſtimated 
the wiſdom, and even the equity of the laws. 
We may therefore furniſh youth with ſound 
Be determinate ideas of morality. By the aid of 
a catechiſm of probity we may carry this part of 


education to the higheſt degree of perfection: but 
| What obſtacles are there to ſurmount! 


ES. YD 


The intereſt of the prieſt, the firſt obſtacle to the im- 


 provement of the moral 8 of man. 


HE intereſt of the clergy, like that of; every 
other body, changes according to time, 


| place, and circumſtance. Therefore every mo- 


rality whoſe principles are fixed will never be 


adopted by the prieſthood ; they require one 


whoſe precepts being obſcure and contradictory, 


"x * * 


all 
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all the ſeveral poſitions in which they may find 
themſelves. 


The prieſt requires an arbitrary moraliry *, that 


allows him to legitimate to-day the action he will 
declare infamous to-morrow. 


Unhappy is the nation that confides the od 


cation of the people to the prieſts! Only falſe 
ideas of juſtice can be expected from them, which 
are ſtill worſe than none. Whoever is without 
prejudice is the more ready to receive true know- 
| ledge, and the more ſuſceptible of juſt inſtructions. 


Bot where are ſuch inſtructions to be had? In the 
| hiſtory of man, of nations, of their laws, and of 


the motives by which they were eſtabliſhed. 
Now it is not from ſuch ſources the clergy will 


permit the principles of juſtice to he drawn; their 
intereſt forbids: they are ſenſible that the peo- 


ple, when enlightened by that ſtudy, will meaſure 
the eſteem or contempt due to different actions by 


5 the ſcale of public utility: and what reſpect will _ 
they then have for bonzes, bramins, and their 


* There are no evident propoſitions that the theologiiny do 


not render problematic. We have ſeen them, according to 


times and circumſtances, ſometimes maintain that it is the 


prince, and ſometimes the law, that ought to be obeyed; yet, 


neither reaſon, nor the intereſt of the monarch, leaves any 


1 doubt on this ſubje&. Follow the law, ſaid Lewis XII. not- 
withſtanding the contrary orders that 1 importunity may a 


times force from the ſovereign. 
The law ſhould be regarded as the determinate will of the 
prince; his orders, as the will of his miniſters and favourites, 
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42 ON MAN AND 


pretended ſanCtity ? What has the public to do 
with their macerations, their hair-cloth, and blind 
obedience ? The whole ſet of monachal virtues 
contribute nothing to the happineſs of a nation. 
It is not ſo with the virtues of a citizen, 
that is, with generoſity, veracity, juſtice, fidelity, 
friendſhip, ſincerity, and the engagements made 
with the ſociety to which we belong. Theſe virtues 
are really uſeful. There is no reſemblance be- 
tween a ſaint and a virtuous citizen &. „ 
Would the clergy, to be thought uſeful, pre- : 
tend that it is to their prayers, and the effects of 
grace, that men owe their probity 7? Expe- 
rience proves that the probity of man is the effect 
of his educa ion: that a people are what the ſaga- 
city of their Jaws makes them : that modern Italy 
has more faith and leſs virtue than the ancient 
and, to conclude, that it is always to the vice of 
adminiſtration we ought to refer the vices of indi- 


viduals. 


2A man may be religious under an arbitrary government, 
but not virtuous ; for ſuch government, by detaching the in- 
tereſt of individuals from. that of the public, ſtifles in man the 
love of his country: e religion and virtue have no- 
thing 1 in common. 
+ If the number of prieſts be quadrupled i in one ts. and 
tbe number of patroles in another, which will be the leaſt infeſt- 
ed with robbers? Not that ſtocked with prieſts. Ten thouſand 
a year in guards will conſequently reſtrain more thieves and 
villains than forty thouſand a year in prieſts. What a faving 
would this be to a nation! What a numerous expenſive hag 


of robbers are'a whole clergy to a nation! 
When 
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When a government ceaſes to be œconomical, 
contracts debts, acts indiſcreetly, and, like the pro- 
digal, begins by being a dupe, it ends by being a 
knave. When the great, by virtue of their 
power, think they may do whatever they will, are 
| without juſtice, and without honour z under ſuch. 
government the people will be without morals ; 
they will regard force as all, and juſtice as no- 
thing. 
It is by the aid of a moral catechiſm, by re- 
calling to the memories of men the motives of 
their uniting in ſociety, and their primitive, ſimple 
conventions, that we can give them clear ideas of 
equity: but the more explicit ſuch a catechiſm is, 
the more ſtrongly its publication will be oppoſed. 
Such a catechiſm would require for the inſtructors 
of youth, men ſkilful in the laws of nature and 
nations, and of the principal laws of each empire. 
| Now ſuch men would ſoon transfer to the tempo- 
ral power the veneration conceived for the ſpi- 
ritual. The prieſts therefore would forever op- 
poſe the publication of ſuch a work, and their cri- 
minal oppoſitions would ſtill find ſupporters. Sa- 
cerdotal ambition thinks all things lawful ; it vil- 
lifies, perſecutes, blinds mankind, and appears 
conſtantly juſt in the eyes of its partiſans. 
If you reproach a monk with intolerance and 
cruelty, he will reply, that his ſituation requires 
them; that he follows his function. Are there 
then Nee in which men have a right to in- 
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428 ON M A N. AN 
Jure the public? If there be, they ſhould be 


aboliſhed. Is not every man a citizen before he 


be a citizen of a particular profeſſion ? If there be 


any one that can juſtify criminality, why did they 
puniſh Cartouche ? He was the head of a band of 


des ; he robbed, he followed his function. 
The clergy hlrefors have the power, but not 


the right, to oppoſe the improvement of the moral 


part of education. 
The prieſts already dread an approaching 


change | in public inſtruction; but their fear is a 
pannick. How far are men till from adopting 1 
good plan of education! they will remain for a 
long time ſtupid. Let the Catholic church there- 
fore reſt ſatisfied that in an age ſo ſuperſtitious, 


its miniſters will conſtantly preſerve ſufficient 


power efficaciouſly to oppoſe every uſeful refor- 


mation: neceſſity alone can triumph over their 


intrigues, and produce an alteration that is deſire- : 


able, but impracticable, without the concurrence, 
favour, and protection of governments. 5 


8 HA P. IX. 


2 be aufe, of moſ governments, the ſecond ob- 
Ke to the moral education of man. 


H ATi is a bad form of government where 
the intereſt of the citizens are diſcordant 


: and oppolite ; where the laws do not oblige them 


'7 - equally 
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equally to concur in the public good. There are 


therefore few good governments. In thoſe that 


are bad, what are the actions to which they give 
the name of virtues? Is it to ſuch as are conform- 


able to the intereſt of the majority? But ſuch ac- 


tions are often declared criminal by the edicts of 
power and the manners of the age. Now what 


honeſt precepts in ſuch countries can be given the 
people, and what means are there to en grave them 


deeply in their memories? I have already ſaid that 
man receives two educations: 


The one of childhood z which | 18 given him by 


: maſters, | 
The other of adoleſcence ; 


the nation in which he lives. 
When the precepts of thete two parts of edu- 


cation are contradictory, thole of the former be- 
come void. 


If ! mipite my ſon from his fey with a i love. 


of his country, and compel him to attach his hap- 
pineſs to the practice of virtuous actions, that is, of 


actions uſeful to the majority; and if on entering the 


world he ſee patriots languiſh in contempt, mi- 


ſery, and oppreſſion, and learn that virtuous men, 


hated by the rich and great, are rare in the city, 
and baniſhed from the court, that is, from the 
ſource of favours, honours, and riches, (which are 
undoubtedly real poſſeſſions), it is one hundred to 
one that my fon will : regard me as an abſurd do- 


tard, 


Which he receives 
from the form of government, and che manners of 
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tard, a fevere fanatic ; that he will deſpiſe my uns 
derſtanding, and his contempt for me will be re- 
flected on my maxims; and that he will give him- 
ſelf up to all thoſe vices that are favoured by the 


form of government, and the manners of his com- 


patriots. 1 
If, on the contrary, the precepts g given in child- 


hood are recollected in youth; and if a young 
man on entering the world ſee the maxims of his 
maſters honoured with the public approbation, 

then full of reſpect for thoſe maxims, they will 


become the rule of his conduct, and he will be vir 

tuous. 
But in an empire like that of Turky, let no 

one flatter himſelf with forming ſuch men. Al- 


ways in dread, and expoſed to violence, is it in that 
ſtate of inquietude that a citizen can be the friend 
of virtue and his country ? His wiſh is to repel 
force by force. If he would ſecure his happineſs, 
he muſt be ſtrong; it is of little ſignificance to be 
virtuous. But in an arbitrary government, who 
are the ſtrong? They that pleaſe the deſpot, and 
his ſub-deſpots. Then favour is a power: to ob- 
| tain it, every thing is to be ſacrificed. Is it to 
be acquired by baſeneſs, falſhood, and injuſtice ? 


A man becomes vile, a lyar, and a knave. The 


man that is frank and ſincere is miſplaced in ſuch 
a- government, and would be impaled before the 
end of the year. In ſuch a country, every villain 


Lc who 
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who does not dread pain or death, may always 
juſtify the moſt infamous conduct. 


Mutual wants, he will ſay, have forced men to i 
unite in ſociety: if they have built cities, it is be- 


cauſe they have found more advantage in living 


together than ſeparate: the deſire of happineſs has 


therefore been the ſole principle of their union. 


| Now the ſame motive, he will add, ought to force 
men to vice, when by the form of government, 


riches, honours, and happineſs, are its rewards. 


However inſenſible men may be to riches and 


grandeur, they muſt, in every country where the 
law is too feeble efficaciouſly to protect the weak 
againſt the ſtrong, where they ſee none but op- 


Ppreſſors and oppreſſed, convicts and executioners, 
deſire riches and honours, if not as means of per- 
forming acts of injuſtice, at leaſt as means of 


avoiding oppreſſion. 


But there are arbitrary governments where 


they {till laviſh applauſe on the ſages and heroes of 


antiquity z where they boaſt of their diſintereſted 
conduct, their elevation and magnanimity of ſoul. 
Be it ſo : but thoſe virtues are now out of faſhion; 
the praiſe of magnanimous men is in the mouth 
of every one, and in the heart of no one. No man 


| is in his conduct the dupe of ſuch eulogies. 
LI have ſeen the admirers of heroic times, that 


would have introduced the precepts of the ancients 


into their own countries : vain efforts! The forms 


of governments and religions forbid, There are 


ages 
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432 ON MAN AND 
ages when reformation in public inſtruction ſhould 
be preceded by ſome reformation in the admi- 
niſtration of government and the public wor- 
ſhip. | 

To what may the advice of a father to his ſon. 


be reduced under a deſpotic government? To 
this ſhocking ſentence: My fon, be baſe and 
© groveling, without virtues, without vices, with- 


out We and without character; be what the 
* court would have thee, and, every inſtant of thy 
< life, remember thou art a ſlave.” | 
In ſuch a country it will not be to inſtructors 
courageouſly virtuous, that a father will confide 


: the education of his children : he would ſoon re- 
pent it. Suppoſe that at the time of Xerxes a 


Lacedzmonian had been appointed preceptor to a 
Perſian lord, what, would have been the conſe- 
quence? That, being brought up in the principles 


ol patriotiſm and an avlicre frugality, the young 


man would have been odious to his compatriots, 


and, by a manly courageous probity, would have 


ruined his fortune. O thou Greek ! too rigidly 


virtuous, the father would have cried, what haſt 


thou done to my ſon! thou haſt ruined him. 1 
wiſhed him to have that mediocrity of underſtand- 
ing, thoſe ſoft and flexible virtues, to which in 


Perſia are given the names of wiſdom, prudent 


conduct, knowledge of the world, &c. Fine 
names, you will ſay, by which Perſia diſguiſes the 
vices that are authenticated by its government. 
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Be it ſo; I would have my ſon rich and happy: his 


wealth or his indigence ; his life or his death, de- 


pend on the prince. This thou knoweſt, and 


ſhouldſt have made him a ſkilful courtier; but 
thou haſt made him nought but a hero and a 


| virtuous citizen. 


Such would have been the language of the fa- 
ther ; and what reply could be made? The pru- 
dent part of the people would have added: how 
abſurd, to give an honeſt and magnanimous edu- 


cation to a man deſtined by the form of govern= 
ment to be a vile covrtier, an obſcure villain. 


To what purpoſe inſpire him with the love of vir- 
tue? Can he preſerve. It in the midſt of cor- 


ruption: ? 


It follows therefore, chat i in every deſpotic form 
of government, and in every country where virtue 


is odious to men in power, it is equally inſignifi— 


cant and ridiculous to attempt the formation of 


5 virtuous citizens. 


CHAP. X. 


Every important reformation in the moral part of edu- 
cation, ſuppoſes one in the laws and form of go- 
vernment. 


HEN a man propoſes to introduce a good 
| plan. of education in a vicious govern- 
ment, and flatters himſelf with making it accept- 


Vol. II. F.. üble, 
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434 UN MAN AND- 
able, he deceives himſelf; the author of ſuck 
a plan is too confined in his views to accom- 
pliſh any thing great. If the precepts of a new 
education comradi@ the morals of a government, 
they are always reputed bad. At what time will 
they be adopted? When the people feel great mis— 
fortunes, great oppreſſions, and a happy and ſin- 
gular concurrence makes the prince fee the ne- 
cefſity of a reform. Till that is not felt men may, 
if they will, meditate the principles of a good edu- 
cation; its diſcovery muſt precede its "eſtabliſh- 
ment: beſide, the more we cultivate a ſcience, the 
more new truths we diſcover relative to it, and the 
more ſiraple its principles become. But let us not 
bope to ſee them adopted. 
| Some illuſtrious men have thrown great lights 
on this ſubject; education however is ſill the 
ſame. Why? Becauſe a clear diſcernment is ſuf- 
ficient to form a good plan of education, but 
power is required to eſtabliſh it. It is not there- 
fore wonderful that the beſt plans of this kind 
| have not hitherto produced any ſenſible alteration. 
But ought theſe works therefore to be regarded as 
uſelefs J No: they have really advanced the ſci 
ence of educat'on. A mechanic invents a new 
machine; he calculates its effects, and proves its 
utility; the ſcience is thereby improved: the ma- 
ehine is not made; the public therefore receives no 
benefit from it; but it is diſcovered. There wants 
| —” only 
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only a man of fortune to conſtruct it, and, ſooner 
or later, ſuch a man will be found. 

Let an idea ſo flattering encourage philoſophers 
to ſtudy the ſcience of education. lf there be a 


ſearch worthy of a virtuous citizen, it is that of 


; truths which may be one day uſeful to mankind. 
What a conlolatory hope it is to our labours that 


ve are promoting the happineſs of poſterity ! The 


diſcoveries of philoſophers are in this reſpe& ſo 


many ſeeds fown in good minds, that only wait a 
favourable event to make them ſpring up; and 5 


ſooner or later that event will arrive, 


The moral univerſe is, in the eyes of the un 


diſcerning, i in a conſtant ſtate of repoſe and! im- 
mobility; they think that all things have been, 


and will be, as they are; they ſee nothing in the 

paſt and future, but the preſent. It is not ſo wich 
the intelligent: the moral world preſents to them 
a revolution perpetually variegated; the univerſe, 


continually in motion, appears to them forced to 
produce inceſſantly new forms, even to a total ex- 


hauſtion of all its combinations ; till all that can 


be has been, and 1 Imaginary beings « can no "_ 
be conceived. 


The philoſopher therefore perceives, at a greater 


or leſs diſtance, the time when power will adopt the 


plan of inſtruction preſented by wiſdom; and let 


him, animated by this hope, endeavour previouſly 


. to. undermine thoſe prejudices that oppoſe the⸗ 


execution of his plan. 
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If we would erect a magnificent monument, we 
ſhould, before we lay its foundation, choſe the 
ground, pull down the ruins with which it is in- 
cumbered, and clear away the rubbiſh. Such is 
the buſineſs of the philoſopher ; let him not be 
accuſed of conſtructing no new edifice “; it is he 


that now ſubſtitutes a morality that is clear, 
found, and deduced from the very wants of man, 
for one that is obſcure, monacha], and fanatic, the 


ſcourge of the preſent and of paſt ages: it is to 


the philoſophers, in fact, that mankind will owe 
this firſt and ſole principle of morality; the public 
good is the ſupreme law. 


There are certainly few governments that con- ; 
duct themſelves by this law; but to impute this 


fault to the philoſophers is to make a crime of 


their impotence. When the architect has given a 
complete plan of a palace, he has executed his 


It has been 5 faid of the ph: loſophers, that they deſtroy 
all and build nothing: they will no longer ſuffer this reproach, 
Should the modern Hercules moreover flrangle the monſtrous 
errors only, they will ſtill merit the approbation of mankind, 
The accuſation brought againſt them on this account arifes 
merely from the inclination men in general have to believe, be 


it truth or falſhood. It is in early youth we are made to con- 


tract this inclination, which in time becomes a deſire that is 
continually greedy of gratification. When a philoſopher de- 
ſtroys one error, men are always ready to ſay to him, with 
what other will you replace it? They reſemble a ſick 

man, who ſays to his phyſician, Doctor, when you have cured 
me of my feyer, what other * will 5 give me in lieu 

of it? 


— 3 employ: 


ͤ N27 
employ: it is for the ſtate to purchaſe the ground, 
and provide the funds neceſſary for its conſtruc- 
tion. 1 know that it is put off for a long time; 
that they prop up the old palace a long while before 
they erect a new one; and during that time the 
plans are uſeleſs z they lic dormant, but they will 
be at length brought forth. 
. 8 of the moral edifice 18 55 phi- 
loſopher: the plan is drawn ; but the greateſt part 
of religions and governments oppoſe its execution. 
When the obſtacles that a ſtupid religion or ty- 
ranny ſet to the progreſs of morality are removed, 
mankind may flatter themſelves with ſeeing the 
ſcience of education carried to the higheſt degree 
: of perfection of which it is ſuſceptible. | | 
Without entering into the detail of the plan of 
a good education, I have at leaſt pointed out the 
principal parts that are to be reformed; I have 
ſhewn the reciprocal dependance there is between 
the moral part of education and the different forms 
of government : and laſtly, I have proved that a 
| reformation in one cannot be produced without a 
reformation i in the other. 

This truth heing clearly demonſtrated, the x at- 
tempt can no longer appear impoſſible : being 
aſſured that the excellence of education depends on 
the excellence of the laws, there is no longer any 

occaſion to attempt to reconcile irreconcileables, 
If I have marked out the ſpot where the mine 
ſhould be dug, future men of letters, better in- 
F fg: :- --oemed 
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formed in their reſearches on this ſubject, will no 


longer wander in vain ſpeculation, and I ſhall 
ſpare them the fatigue of an uſeleſs labour. 


3 H A P. Xl. 


: 07 infirudion, after the ob Pacles that oppoſe its pro- 


 greſs are removed. 


HEN honours and rewards are always de- 
creed in a country to merit, when public 


and private intereſt are conſtanr!y united, the mo- 


ral education in that country will be neceſſaily 


excellent, and the people neceſſarily virtuous. 


Man experience proves) is by nature an imita- 
tor, an ape; if he live in the midſt of honeſt citi- 
zens, he will become honeſt, when the precepts of 
his offrudiore are not contradicted by the national 


manners. When maxims and examples equally 
concur to excite in men the deſire of talents and 
virtue; when their fellow- citizens regard vice with 


horror, and ignorance with contempt, they will 


be neither fools nor knaves: the idea of happineſs 


being connected in our minds with that of merit, 


and the love of felicity will e us to the love 


of virtue. 


When I ſee honours heaped on thoſe whe have 
rendered themſelves uſeful to their country; when 


I meet none but diſcerning citizens, and hear none 


but honeft diſcourſes, I learn to be virtuous, if I 
NG . . 
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ray ſo ſay, as we learn our native language, with- 


out perceiving it. 
In every country, if we except the powerful, 


the wicked are thoſe that the laws and inſtruction 


have made ſo (8). 

J have ſhewn chat the excellency of moral edu- 
cation depends on the excellency of government : 
1 may ſay as much of corporeal education. Every 


wiſe government endeavours to make the people 


not only virtuous, but ſtrong and healrhful. Such 
men are at once the moſt happy, and the moit 


proper for the ſeveral employments to which the 


Intereſt of the ſtate may appoint them. Every 


ſagacious g government therefore wall eſtabliſh 87 m- 


naſtic exerciſes. 
With regard to the latter part of education, 


which conſiſts in making men illuſtrious in the 
arts and ſciences, it is evident that its perfection 


alſo depends on the ſagacity of the legiſlature. 


When the inſtructors of mankind are freed from a 
: ſuperſtitious reverence for ancient cuſtoms, and the 


ſpring of their genius is allowed to exert its full 
force ; when they are excited by the hope of re- 


wards to improve the methods of inſtruction, and 


iavigorate the deſire of emulation (9), it is impoſſ - 
ble, when encouraged by ſuch hope, that intelligent 


maſters, who have acquired the habit of manage- 


ing the minds of their pupils, ſhould not ſoon giye 
to this part of education, already the moſt ad- 
Ff 3 vanced, 
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vanced, all the perfection of which it is ſuſ— 


— 


Good or bad education is almoſt entirely the 
work of the laws. But, they will ſay, how much 


| knowledge is neceſſary to conſtruct ſuch as are 


good ? Leſs than is imagined. It is ſufficient for 


this purpoſe that the er have the intereſt and 
deſire to make ſuch laws. Suppoſe, however, 


the legiſlature ſhould want information, every vir- 


tuous and intelligent citizen would lend him 
| aſſiſtance : god I aws would then be made, and 


the obfiacies that oppoſe the progreſs of inflruQtion 


would be removed, 


But can things that are doubtleſs N in weak 


and riſing ſocieties, whoſe intereſts are ſimple, be 
practicable in ſuch as are rich, powerful, and nu= 
merous? How can the unlimited deſire of man 
for power be there reſtrained ? How can the pro- 
jects of the ambitious, who are leagued to enſlave 


their fellow- citizens, be there prevented? and 
laſtly, how conſtantly and efficaciouſly oppoſe that 


coloſſal and deſpotic power, which, founded 
on the contempt ef talents and virtues, makes 


the people languiſh in indolence, fear, and mi- 
ſery? 5 | 
In too extenſive empires there is perhaps but c one 


method of executing, in a durable manner, the 
two-fold problem of an excellent legiſlation, and a 


perfect education; which is, as I have already 
ſaid, to divide thoſe empires into a certain number 
gn | Ss | . 
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of federative republics, which will be defended by 
their ſmallneſs againſt the ambition of their fellow- 
citizens, and by their confederation againſt the am- 
bi:ion of their neighbours. e 
I ſhall not extend this queſtion farther. What 
[ propoſed in this ſection was to give clear and 
| ſimple ideas of corporeal and moral education; to 
determine the ſeveral ſorts of inſtruction that 
ſhould be given to men, to citizens, and to citizens 
of particular profeſſions ; to deſignate the reforma- 
tions that ſhould be made in governments, and 
the obſtacles that now oppole the ſcience of mora- 
| Wy: M and laſtly, to ſhow that theſe obſtacles re- 
moved, the problem of an excellent education 
: will be almoſt entirely refolved. 
T ſhall finiſh this chapter with the following 
5 obſervation, which is, that to throw more light on 
ſo important a ſubject, it is neceſſary to be well ac- 

quainted with man. 


To determine the extent of the faculties of his 
_ underſtanding. 
To ſhew the ſprings by which he is moved, and 
the manner in which thoſe ſprings are put in 
action. © 

And laſtly, to hint to the legiſlature new means 
of improving the great work of the laws. 

If on theſe different ſubjects I have publiſhed 
ſome new and uſeful truths, I have fulfilled my 
undertaking; and have a right to the eſteem and 
acknowledgment of mankind. 


eg 
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Among the great number of queſtions treated of 
in this work, one of the moſt important was to 
determine whether genius, virtue, and talents, to 
which nations owe their grandeur and felicity, 
were the effect of the difference of nouriſhment 
and temperament; in ſhort, of the difference of 
the organs of the five ſenſes, over which the ex- 
cellence of the laws and adminiſtration have no 
effect; or if the ſame genius, the ſame virtues, and 
f p the ſame ralents were the effect of education, over 
in which the laws and the form of government can 
Ss al 
If I have proved the truth of the latter aſſertion, 
it muſt be allowed that the happineſs of nations is 
in their own hands, and that it entirely depends on 
the greater or leſs intereſt they take ! in improving 

the ſcience of education. . 

To aſſiſt the reader's memory, I ſhall 3 
this work by a recapitulation of the ſeveral prin- 
ciples on which I have founded my opinion; the 

reader will thereby the more readily eſtimate its 
Fee. 
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F T E R having i in the introduction to this 


work ſaid a few words on its importance, 


| and on the ignorance of mankind relitive to the 
true principles of education, and laſtly, of the dy- 


neſs of the ſubject, and the di e of treating 
it, L have examined, 


i 8 K E 1 N 8 I. 


* Whether education, neceſſarily different in dif- 


0 ferent men, be not the cauſe of that inequality 


7 of e e hitherto attributed to the un- 
oo equal perfection of their organs.“ 
To this purpoſe I have inquired at what age the 


- education of man begins, and who are his in- 
ſtructors. 


I ſee that man is the pupil of every obiedt which 


ſurrounds him, of all the poſitions in which chance 


has placed him, in ſhort, of every incident that 
happens to Yoo 
That theſe objects, paſa and incidents: are 
not exactly the ſame for any two perſons, and con- 
ſequently no two receive the ſame inſtructions. 
That if it were poſſible for two men to have the 
ſame objects before their eyes, theſe objects not 
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ſcriking them at the preciſe moment when their 
minds are in the ſame fituation, will not, in con- 
ſequence, excite in them the ſame ideas: therefore 
the pretended uniformity of inſtruction received, 
either in the ſchools or in the paternal houſe, is 
one of thoſe ſuppoſitions whoſe impoſſibility is 
proved by facts, and by the influence that chance, 
independent of inſtructors, has, and always will 
have, on the education of childhood and youth. 
Theſe matters ſettled, I conſider the extreme 
extent of the power of chance, and I examine, 
Whether illuſtrious men do not frequently owe 
to it their taſte for a particular ſort of ſtudy, and 
conſequently their talents and their ſucceſs in that 
ogy: 
If the ſcience of education can be perfected 
without reſtraining the bounds of the empire of 
chance. 2 
If the contradictions at preſent perceived among 

all the precepts of education, do not extend the 
empire of chance. 

If theſe contradiftions, of which J have given 
| ſome examples, ought not to be regarded as effects 

of the oppoſition that is found between the religi- 
ous ſyſtem and that of the public proſperity. 
If religions might not be rendered leſs deſtruc- 
tive of the national felicity, and founded on prin- 
ciples more conformable to the general intereſt. 
What thoſe principles are. 


If 
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oF they might not be eſtabliſhed by an intelli- 
gent prince. 


If among the fal ſe religions there are not ſome 


wWhoſe worſhip has not been leſs oppoſite to the 
welfare of ſociety, and conſequently to the | im- 
provement of the ſcience of education. 
If after theſe ſeveral examens, and on the ſup- 


| poſirion that all men have an equal aptitude to 
underſtanding, the mere difference in their edu- 
cation ought not to produce a difference in their 
ideas and their talents. From whence it follows, 
that the inequality in underſtanding cannot be re- 


garded, in men commonly well organiſed, as a de- 
monſtrative proof of their unequal aptitude to ac- 
quire it. 
have examined, 


SE ec T 1 O0 N II. 
If all men, commonly well organiſed, have 
not an equal aptitude to underſtanding, | * 

] agree in the firſt place, that as all our ideas 
come to us by the lenſes, we ought to regard the 
mind or underſtanding either as the mere effect of 
the greater or leſs degree of perfection in the five 

ſenſes; or of an occult and indeterminable cauſe, 
to which has been vaguely g given che n name of or- 
ganiſation. 


To prove the falſity of this opinion, we ah 


have recourſe to experience, form a clear idea of 
the word Mind or Underſtanding and diſtinguiſh 
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it from the ſoul. This diſtinction made, we muſt 
oObſerve, 

On what objects the wind acts. 

How it acts. 

If all its operations are not reducible to the obs 
ſerving of the reſemblances and differences, the 
agreements and diſagreements that different N 70 
| have among themſelves and with us; and if, 
conſequence, all judgments formed on corporal 
objects are not mere ſenſations. 

If it be not the fame with judgments formed 
on ideas to which are given the names of abſtract, 
collective, &c. 

If in every caſe to judge and compare can be 
any thing elſe than alternate inſpection, that is to 
 fay, ſenſation. | 
I we can feel the impreſſion of objects without 
comparing them with each other. . 
If ſuch compariſon « does not ſuppoſe an intereſt 
to compare them. 
If that intereſt be not the ſole and unknown 
cauſe of all our ideas, our actions, our pains, our 
pleaſures, and, in ſhort, our ſociability. 
From whence I obſerve, that as this intereſt, in 
its laſt analyſis, takes its ſource in corporeal ſenſi- 
bility ; that this ſenſibility is conſequently the ſole 
principle of human ideas and actions. 
That there is no rational motive for rejeding 
this opinion. 


That 
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That this opinion, once demonſtrated and ac- 


knowledged for true, we muſt neceſſarily regard 


the inequality of underſtandings as the effect, 
Either of the unequal extent of the memory; 


Or of the greater « or leſs Perfection of the five 
fenſes. 


That in fact, it is neither the extent of the 


memory, nor the extreme fineneſs of the ſenſes, 
that produces, and ought to produce the extent K 


the underſtanding, 
That with regard to the fineneſs of the ſenſes, 


men commonly well organiſed differ only in the 


degrees of their ſenſations, ? 
That this ſmall difference does not N the 


relation of their ſenſations to each other, and con- 


1 ſequentiy has no influence over the underſtanding, 


which is not, and cannot be any thing elſe than a 


| knowledge of the true relations | object have to 
each other. 


The cauſe of the different opinions of men. 

That this difference is the effect of the uncer- 
tain ſignification of words; ſuch as 85 

Good, 1 0 

Intereſt, and 

Virtue. 


That if words were Peck defined, and their 


definitions ranged in a dictionary, all the propoſi- 
tions of morality, politics, and metaphyſics would 
become as ſuſceptible of demonſtration as the 


truths of ee. 


That b 
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That from the moment the ſame ideas are an- 
nexcd to the ſame words, all minds adopting the 


ſame principles, would draw from them the lame 
concluſiens. 


That it is impoſſible, as all objects appear to all 


men to have the ſame relations, that by comparing 
objects wich each other, men (either in the mate- 
rial world, as is proved by geometry, or in the 
intellectual world, which is proved by metaphy= 


ſics), ſhould not form the ſame concluſions. 

That the truth of this propofition is proved by 
the reſemblance of the tales of the fairies, philo- 
ſophic tales, and religious tales of all countries, 
and by the uniformity of impoſitions, employed 
every where by the miniſters of falſe religions, to 


preſerve and increaſe their authority over the 


people. 
From all theſe facts it . that as the 
greater or leſs fneneſs of the ſenſes does not at all 


change the proportion in which objects ſtrike us, 
all men, commonly well organiſed, have an equal 
aptitude to underſtanding. 7” 


To avgment proofs of this important ruth, 


have <q a demonſtration of it in the ſame ſec- 
tion, by another ſeries of propoſitions, I have 


ſhewn that the moſt ſublime ideas, once fimplified, 


are, by the conſent of all philoſophers, reducible 
to this clear propoſition, that white is white, and 


Neck ts black, 2 
That 
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That every truth of this kind is comprehenſible 
by all underſtandings; and that therefore there is 
not any one, how great and general ſoever it may 
be, which clearly repreſented, and diſengaged from 
the obſcurity of words, cannot be equally con- 
ceived by all men commonly well organiſed, 
| Now to be equally able to comprehend the higheſt 
' truths, is to have an equal aptitude to underſtand- 


ing. Such is the concluſion of the ſecond ſec- 
tion. | 


SECTION Ill. 


The ole of this {ion is an inquiry con- 
cerning the cauſes to which the inequality of un- 
derſtandings is to be attributed. 5 

Theſe cauſes are reducible to two. 
I be one is the unequal deſire that men have to 

knowledge. N 

The other, the diverſity of poſitions i in which 

chance places them; a diverſity from which re- 


ſults that of their inſtruction, and their ideas. To 


ſhew that it is to theſe two cauſes only we ought to 
refer the difference and inequality of underſtand- 
ings, I have proved that moſt of our diſcoveries | 
are the gifts of chance, 
T hat theſe ſame gifts are not granted to all. 
This diſtribution however is not ſo uncqual as 
imagined. 


Vol. II. „„ That 
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That in this reſpect chance is leſs neglectful of 
us, than we are, it I may ule the expreſſion, neg- 
lectful of chance. 
That in fact all men commonly well organiſed 
have an equal power of underſtanding, but that 
power is dead in them, hen not put in action 
by ſume paſſion, ſuch as the love of eſteem, 
glory, &c. 

That men owe to ſuch paſſions only the atten- 
cion proper to fecundate the ideas offered to them 
by chance. 

That without paſſions. their minds might be, ſo 
to ſay, regarded as perfect machines, whoſe move- 
ment is ſuſpended till the paſſions put them in 
action. | 

From whence I conclude, that the inequality of 
underſtandings in men is the produce of chance, 
and of the unequal vivacity of their paſſions ; but 

whether thoſe paſſions are the effects of the 
ſtrength of temperament, is what I examine in the 
following ſection. = 
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1 there demonſtrate, 

That men commonly well organiſed are ſores 
ible of the ſame degree of paſſion. . 
That their unequal force is always the effect of 
the difference of ſituations in which chance has 


placed them. | 
That 


o 
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That the original character of each man, (as 


Paſcal obſerves), is nothing more than the produce 
of his firſt habits : that man is born without ideas, 
without paſſions, and without other wants than 


thoſe of hunger and thirſt, and conſequently with= 


out character: that he often changes it without 
any change in his organiſation : that thoſe changes, 
independent of the greater or leis fineneſs of his 

ſenſes, operate according, to the changes that hap- 
pen in his ſituation and ideas. 


That the diverſity of characters depends ſolely 


on the different manners in which the ſentiment of 
ſelf- love is modified in men. | 
That this ſentiment, the neceſſary effect of cor- 


poreal ſenſibility, is common to all, and produces 


in all the love of power. 
That this deſire produces envy, the love of 


wealth, of glory, importance, juſtice, virtue, in- 
tolerance, in ſhort, all the factitious paſſions, whoſe 
ſeveral names mean nothing more than the dif- 


ferent applications of the love of power. 


This truth eſtabliſhed, I ſhew, by a fhort 


genealogy of the paſſions, that if the love of pow- 
er be nothing more than the mere effe& of corpo- 


real ſenſibility, and if all men commonly well or- 


ganiſed are ſenſible, all are conſequently ſuſcepti- 
ble of the ſort of paſſion proper to put in action 
the equal aptitude they have to underſtandiog. 


But can theſe paſſions be excited to an equal 


degree in all? Of this we may be certain, that the 
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450 ON MAN AND 
That in this reſpect chance is leſs neglectful of. 


us, than we are, if I may uſe the expreſſion, neg- 
lectful of chance. 


That in fact all men commonly well organiſed 
have an equal power of underſtanding, but that 


power is dead in them, when not put in action 
by ſume paſſion, ſuch as the love of eſteem, 
glory, &c. 


That men owe to ſuch paſſions only the atten= 


cion proper to fecundate the ideas offered to them 
by chance. 


That without paſſions. their wind might he: ſo 
to ſay, regarded as perfect machines, whoſe move- 
ment is ſuſpended till the paſſions pur them in 


action. 


From whence [ conclude, that the Meet of 
underſtandings in men is the produce of chance, 


and of the unequal vivacity of their paſſions; but 
whether thoſe paſſions are the effects of the 
ſtrength of temperament, is what I examine in the 

following ſection. | 


8 E Cc 1 ON IV. 


4 there demonſtrate, i 
That men commonly well organiſed are ſulcep- 


tible of the ſame degree of paſſion. 


That their unequal force is always the effect of 
the difference of ſituations in which chance has 
placed them. 


That 


* 
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That the original character of each man, (as 
Paſcal obſerves), is nothing more than the produce 
of his firſt habits : that man is born without ideas, 
without paſſions, and without other wants than 
thoſe of hunger and thirſt, and conſequently with= 
out character: that he often changes it without 
any change in his organiſation : that thoſe changes, 
independent of the greater or leſs fineneſs of his 
lenſes, operate according to the changes that hap- 
pen in his ſituation and ideas. 

That the diverſity of characters depends ſolely | 
on the different manners in which the ſentiment of z 
ſelf-· love is modified in men. 
That this ſentiment, the neceſſary egect of cor- 
poreal ſenſibility, is common to all, and produces 
in all the love of power. 2 
That this deſire produces envy, the love of 


wealth, of glory, importance, juſtice, virtue, in- 


eee in ſhort, all the factitious paſſions, whoſe 
ſeveral names mean nothing more than che dif- 
ferent applications of the love ,, 
This truth eſtabliſhed, I ſhew, by a mort 
genealogy of the paſſions, that if the love of pow- 
er be nothing more than the mere effect of corpo- 
real ſenſibility, and if all men commonly well or- 
ganiſed are ſenſible, all are conſequently ſuſcepti- 
ble of the ſort of paſſion proper to put in action 
the equal aptitude they have to underſtanding. 
But can theſe paſſions be excited to an equal 
bas cu in all? Of this we may be certain, that the 
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love of glory may be exalted in man to the ſame 
degree of force as the ſentiment of ſelf. love; that 
the force of this ſentiment is in all men more than 
ſufficient to give them the degree of attention 
which the diſcovery of the ſublimeſt truths re- 
quires; that the human underſtanding i is conſe- 
quently ſuſceptible of perfectibility; and laſtly, 
that in men, commonly well organiſed, the in- 
equality of talents can be nothing more than the 
effect of the difference of their education, in which 
difference | comprehend the ſituations in which | 
Chance has placed them... * 


SECTION: V. 


What I here propoſe is, to ſhew the errors and 
contradictions of thoſe who adopt on this queſtion 
principles different from mine, and reter the in- 
equality of underſtandings to the unequal perfec- 
tions in the organs of the ſenſes. 5 
No one has wrote better on this ſubje& than 
M. Rouſſeau; I therefore cite him for an example. 
I ſhew, that always contradicting himſelf, he ſome- 
times regards underſtanding and character as ef- 
fects of the diverſity of temperaments, and ſome- 
times adopts the contrary opinion. 

That it reſults from his contradictions on this 
ſubject, 

＋ hat 
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That virtue, humanity, ——— and ta- 
lents are acquiſitions. 
That goodneſs is not the portion of man in his 
F 1 e . 
That the ſeeds of cruelty are in corporeal wants. 
That humanity is conſequently in man | always 
the produce of fear, or of education. 
That M. Rouſſeau, after his firſt contradictions, 


falls inceſſantly into others; that he believes, by 
turns, education to be uſeful and unuſeful. 
Of the happy uſe that might be made, in pub- 


lic inſtruction, of ſome of M. Rouſſeau's ideas. 


That, according to this author, we muſt not 
Ws ſuppoſe childhood and early youth to be without 


: judgment. 


That the pretended advantages of mature age 


over youth are imaginary. 


Of the eulogies given by M. Rouſſeau to igno- 


rance; the motives that induced him to become 
its apologiſt. 
That learning has never contributed to the cor- 


ruption of manners ; that M. Rouſſeau himſelf 7 


does not believe it. 
| Of the cauſes of the decadence of empires; that 


among theſe cauſes the improvement of the arts 


and ſciences cannot be cited: 


And that their cultivation retards the ruin of = 


a deſpotic ry. 
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SECTION vi. 


I here conſider the ſeveral evils produced by i ig⸗ 
norance. « 

| prove chat ignorance is Not deſtruAtive of ef. 
| feminacy, 

>, TH ut does not ſecure the fidelity of the ſub= 

ject... 2 | 

That it determines the moſt important queſtions 
without examination. 

That of luxury given as an example. 

I prove that this queſtion cannot be reſolved 
without comparing an infinity of objects with each 
other. 
Without firſt annexing g preciſe 150 to the word 
luxury, and then examining ; 

If luxury may not be uſeful and neceſſary, and 
if it always ſuppoſe 1 intemperance in a nation. 
Of the cauſe of luxury: if it may not be itſelt 
the eſfect of thoſe public calamities of which it is 
accuſed of being the author. 
If, to know -the true cauſe of luxury, we. muſt 
not go back to the formation of ſocieties, and there 
trace the effects of the great increaſe of mankind. 

Obſerve, if this increaſe does not produce 
among them a diviſion of intereſt, and this divi- 
fion a too unequal diſtribution of the national 
wealth. 1 75 . 

The 
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The effects produced by the two unequal par- 
tition of riches, and by their introduction into an 
empire. 

The good and bad effects of bes, 

The cauſes of the too great inequality of for- 
; runes. 
The means of oppoſing the too rapid accumu- 
tation of wealth in the ſame hands, 
Of countries where money is not current. 
What are in thoſe countries the productive prin- 
ciples of virtue. 

Of countries where money is current. > 
That money there becomes the common object 
ol the defire of men, and the productive principle 
of their actions and their virtues. 
Of the period when, like the ſea, riches abandon 
certain countries. 

Of the ſtate in which a nation then i is. 

Of the ſtupefaction that takes place of the loſs 
of i ee 

Of the ſeveral principles of activity! in nations. 

Of money, conſidered as one of theſe prin- 
| ciples. 85 
Of the evils occaſioned by the love of money. 
If, in the preſent ſtate of Europe, the judicious 
magiſtrate ought to deſire a too haſty diminution 
of ſuch principle of activity. 

That it is not in luxury, but in its productive 
cauſe, that we ought to look for the deſtructive 
principle of empires. 
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If we can uſe too much caution in examining 
queſtions of this nature. 

It in ſuch queſtions the precipitate eee of 
| Ignorance do not frequently involve a nation in 
the greateſt misfortunes. 

If in conſequence of what has been faid, we 
ought not to hate and deſpiſe the protectors of ig- 
norance, and in general all thoſe who, by op- 
poſing the progreſs of the human mind, impede 
the improvement of legiſlation, and conſequently. 


the public happineſs, entirely dependent on the 
ory of the laws. 


SECTION vn. 


That it is the excellence of the hs: and not, 
as ſome pretend, the purity of religious worſhip, 
that can ſecure the happineſs and e of 


es nations. 


Of the little influence religions have on the vir 
tue and felicity of nations. 


Of a religious ſpirit, deſtructive of the legiſla- | 


tive ſpirit. © 
That a religion truly uſeful will force the 12 


1 ple to become intelligent. 


That men do not act conſequentially t to their 
belief, but their perſonal advantage. 
That more conſiſtency in their determinations 


would render the papiſtical religion more detri- 
mental. 


That 
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That ſpeculative principles in general have little 
influence on the conduct of men, who obey only 


the laws of their country and their intereſt. 


'That nothing better proves the prodigious - 
power of legiſlation than the government of the i 


Jeſuits. 
That it has furciſhed that religious order with 


the means of making kings tremble, and of exe- 


cuting the moſt enormous enterprizes. 
Of enormous enterprizes. 


That theſe enterprizes may be equally inſpired 


by the paſſions of glory, ambition and fanati- 
ciſm. 


The means of diſtinguiſhing the ſort of paſſion 


that commands them. 


Of the time when the intereſt of the Jeſuits 


urges them to great crimes. 


What ſect in Fr rance can oppoſs their enter- 


| Jeſuits. 


That without the Jeſuits we : ſhould never have 


known all the power of legiſlation. 


That, to carry it to perfection, it is neceſſary to 
have, like St. Bennet, a religious order; or, like 


Romulus or Penn, an empire or colony to found. 


That in every other ſituation the legiſlative ge- 
nius, conſtrained by manners and prejudices al- 


ready eſtabliſhed, cannot ſoar ſufficiently high, nor 


dictate thoſe perfect laws whoſe eſtabliſhment 
would 


That Janſeniſm alone is able to ceflroy the 
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would give to nations the greateſt happpinefs 
pollible. 

That to reſolve the problem of the public fe- 


licity, we muſt previouſly know what conſtitutes 
the aud aaa of man. 


SECTION vill. 


| in what conſiſts the happineſs of individuals, 


and conſequently the happineſs of a nation, ne- 


ceſſarily compoſed of the eons: of all the in- 
dividuals? 
That to reſolve this political pie we muſt 

examine if men can be equally happy in every con- 

dition, that is, fill up all the inſtants of their 

days in a manner equally agreeably. 

Of the employment of time. 

That this employment is nearly the ſame in all 

profeſſions. 

That if empires are peopled with none but un- 
fortunate perſons, it is the effect of the imperfec- 

tion of the laws, and the too unequal partition of 


riches. 


That the people may be made more 1 and 
this eaſe would moderate: in them the exceſſive de- 
ſire of riches. 

Of the ſeveral motives which at preſent juktify 
: that de eſire. 


That 


is Due rien 
That among theſe motives the moſt powerful 
is the fear of diſguſt or wearineſs. 85 


That the malady of diſguſt is more common 


and cruel than is imagined. 


Of the influence of diſguſt on the 1 manners of a 


people and the form of their government. 


Of religion and its ceremonies, CONES as a 


remedy for diſguſt, 


That the only remedies for this evil are : lively 


and diſtinct ſenſations. 


From hence our love for eloquence, poetry, and 


all the pleaſing arts, whoſe object is to excite len- 
ſations of that kind. 5 | 
Particular proofs of this truth, 


Of the arts of amenity; their impreſſion on the 
opulent idler; that my cannot free bim from 


diſguſt, 


That the moſt opulent are in genera! the maſk | 
diſguſted, becauſe they are paſſive in almoſt all 


their pleaſures. 


That the paſſive pleaſures are in A the 
moſt tranſient and moſt expenſive. = 


That conſequently it is the rich who feel moſt 


forcibly the want of riches, | 

That the rich man would be always moved 
- without the trouble of moving himſelf. 

Ihhat he is without motive to diveſt himſelf of 

an idleneſs, from which a moderate fortune neceſ- 

ſarily frees other men. 


Of 
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Of the aſſociation of the ideas of happineſs and 


riches 1 in our minds; that this aſſociation 1 1s the ef- 
fect of education. 

That a different education may produce : a con- 
trary effect. „ 
That then, without being equally rich and 
powerful, individuals may be, and think them 
ſelves, equally happy. „ 

Of the remote utility of theſe principles. 

That once convinced of this truth, men ſhould 
no longer regard evil as inherent in the nature of 
ſociety, but as an accident occalioned oy the | im- 
perfection of their legiſlation. 


SECTION IX. 


Of the poſſibility of tracing out a good plan of 
legillation. - 

Of the obſtacles ignorance ſets ro its pub- 
lication. 

Of the ridicule that is thrown on every new 
idea, and every profound ſtudy of morality and 
politics. 

Of the hatred of! ignorance for all reformation. 

Of the difficulty 4 making good laws. 

Of the firſt queſtions to be aſked on this ſubject. 
Of rewards; that they never corrupt the man- 
ners, of whatever kind they be, though it were a 
luxury of pleaſure. 
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Of the luxury of pleaſures : that every pleaſure, 

decreed as a public acknowledgment, cheriſhes vir- 

tue, and makes the laws reſpected, whoſe deſtruc- 

tion never is, as ſome pretend, the effect of the 3 in- 
conſtancy of the human mind. 


Of the true cauſes of the changes that happen in 
the laws of nations. | 

That theſe changes proceed from the imperfec- 
tion of thoſe laws themſelves, and in the negligence 
of adminiſtrations, who know not how to reſtrain 
the ambition of neighbouring nations by the terror 
of their arms, nor that of their fellow. citizens by 

the ſagacity of their regulations; and who, beſide, 
being educated in Jetrlmencal prejudices, favour 
an ignorance of truths whoſe POT would 

# ſecure the public felicity. 

That the publication of the truth is never fatal 

but to him by whom it is publiſhed. 

That a knowledge of it, » uſeful to nations, r never 
moleſts their peace. 

That one of the ſtrongeſt proofs of this aſſer- 
tion is the ſlowneſs with which truth is pro- 
pagated. 

Of governments. 

That the happineſs of the prince 1s not annexed 

in any government, as is imagined, to the miſery 
of the people. 

That we owe the truth to mankind, 
That the obligation to declare it pe the 
free uſe of the means of diſcovering it. 


That 
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That when nations are deprived of this liberty 
they are plunged in ignorance. 
Of the evil eg "T7 an indifference for the 
truth. 
That the legiſlator | is not, as Grim pretend, ever 
obliged to ſacrifice the happineſs of the pretefe ge- 
neration to that of future generations. 
That ſuch ſuppoſition is abſurd. 
That men ought to be the more excited to the 
ſearch of ruth z as being in general indifferent 
about it, they judge an opinion to be true or falſe, 
merely as it is their intereſt to believe it to be the 
one or the other. | 
That this intereft will mak them deny, o on oc- 
caſion, the truth of geometric demonſtrations. 
That it makes men eſteem in themſelves the 
cruelty they deteſt in others. 
That it makes them reſpect crimes. 
That it makes ſaints. 
That it proves to great men the ſuperiority of 
their ſpecies over that of other men. 
That it makes vice to be honoured in a pro- 
tector. 
That the intereſt of the powerful commands 
more imperiouſly than the truth, in general 
opinions. 7 
That a ſecret intereſt has always SPN from 
the parliaments the conformity of the Ty of 
the Jeſuits with that of 2 
THR : 
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That intereſt makes men daily deny this maxim, 
te Do not to others what thou wouldſt not they 
ſhould do unto thee.” 

That it prevent the prieſt, who is an honeſt 
man, from ſeeing the evils produced by Catholiſm, 
and the projects of a ſect that is intolerant becauſe 
it is ambitious, and regicide becauſe it is in- 
tolerant. 

Of the means employed by the church to ſub- 
5 ject nations. 

Of the time when the Catholic church will ſuffer 
its pretenſions to lie dormant. — 

Of the time when it will revive them. 

The pretenſions of the church proved by right. 

The ſame pretenfions proved by facts. 

Of the means of enchaining eccleſiaſtic am- 
bition. 

That toleration which can ton reſtrain ity may, 
by enlightening the minds of men, ſecure the tran- 

quility and happineſs of nations, whoſe characters 
are ſuſceptible of all the forms that the law, the 
: government, and eſpecially public education can 
give them. 


VVV 8 


of FR power of education, and the means of 
giving it the utmoſt degree of perfection. Of the 
obſtacles to the progreſs of this ſcience. 5 
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Of the facility with which, theſe obſtacles re- 
moved, the plan of an excellent education might 
be traced out. 
Of education. 
That it can do all. 
That princes, like private perſons, are the pro- 
duce of their inſtruction. 
That we cannot expect great princes without = 
great change in their education, 
Of the principal advantages of a public over a : 
private education. _ 
A general idea of the corporeal education of 


of the time aud ſituation! in which man is fuſ- 
ceptible of a moral education. 
Of education relative to different profeſſions. 
Of the moral education of man. 
Of the obſtacles to the e of this part of 
education. 
| The intereſt of the prieſt, the kr obſtacle. 
The imperfection of moſt governments, the ſe- 
cond obſtacle. VE 
That every important „ in the ea - 
part of education ſuppoſes a reformation 1 in the laws 
and form of government. 
That this reformation made, and the obſtacles 
that oppoſe the progreſs of inſtruction once re- 
moved, the problem of the beſt education poſſible 
will be reſolved. 


What 
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What I propoſe in the four following chapters 
is to prove the analogy of my opinions with thoſe 
of Locke. Ce 
| To ſhew all the importance and extent of the 
principle of corporeal ſenſibility. PO 
To reply to the reproach of materialiſm and! im- 
piety. 
Too ſhew all the abſurdity of boch accuſations, 
and the impoſſibility of any intelligent moraliſts 


_ eſcaping, in this reſpect, the cenſures of the Ec- 
cleſiaſties. 


Yn n A. P. . 


of the onalegy of my with thoſe of 
Locke. 


HE e nothing more than the 
aſſemblage of our ideas. Our ideas, ſays 
Locke, come to us by the ſenſes; and from this 
principle, as from mine, it may be concluded that 
the underſtanding i iS nothing more in us than an = 
acquiſition. 
— regard it as a mere gift of nature, or the ef. 
fect of a particular organiſation, without being 
able to name the organ by which it is produced, is 
to bring back to philoſophy the occult qualities; 
it is to believe without proof, and judge at a 
venture. 1 


. N Hiſtory 
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Hiſtory and experience equally inform us that 
the underſtanding is independent of the greater 
or leſs fineneſs of the ſenſes; that men of different 
=onſtitutions are ſuſcep.ible of the ſame paſſions 
and che ſame ideas. 1 

- The principles of Locke, far from contradicting : 
this opinion, confirm it; they prove that education 
makes us what we are; that men the more reſem- 
ble each other as their inſtructions are more ſimi— 
lar; and conſequently that a German reſembles a 

Frenchman more than an Aſiatic; and another 
German more than a Frenchman; and, in ſhort, 


il the underſtandings of men be very different, it 


=” becauſe none of them have the ſame edu- 


__ cation. 


Such are the facts on which [ Yave compoſed 

| this work; I offer it with the more confidence to 
the public, as the analogy of my principles with 
| thoſe of Locke aſſure me of their truth. 
If I were deſirous of courting the protection of 
a theologians, I would add, that theſe principles 
are the moſt conformable to the ideas a Chriſtian 
- ought to form of the juſtice of God. 

In fact, if the underſtanding, the characters, and 
paſſions of men depend on the unequal perfection 
of their organs, and each individual were a dif- 
ferent machine, how could the juſtice of heaven, 
or even that of earth, require the ſame effects from 
difamilar machines 7 Would God have given the 


ſame 
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fame law to all, without granting them all the ſame 
means of fulfilling it? 

If a refined and delicate probity be that of pre- 
cept, and if that kind of precept frequently ſup- 
poſes g great intelligence, it follows, that all men 
8 commiouly well organiſed, muſt be endowed by 
the Divinity with an equal aptitude to Wanger 
ſtanding. | 

Let it not be imagined W chat I would 
maintain the truth of my principles by theological 
| arguments; Ido not accuſe to the fanatics, thoſe 
whoſe opinions on this ſubject are different from 
mine: to oppoſe them with other arms than thoſe 
of reaſon, would be to wound the enemy behind 
whom [ dared not look in the face. = 
Experience and reaſon are the only judges of . 

my principles: were their truth demonſtrated, 1 

| ſhould not conclude that theſe principles ought to 
be immediately and univerſally adopted. The 
truth is always propagated ſlowly. The Hunga- 
_ _ rians believed in vampires a long time after their 
non exiſtence had been K ed The anti- 
quity of an error renders it for a long time reſpect- 
able. I therefore do not flatter myſelf with ſeeing 
the common race of men abandon, for my 
opinions, thoſe in which they have been edu- 
cated, and which they reſpect. 

How many are there who, inwardly convinced 
of the falſity of an opinion, ſtill maintain it, be- 
cauſe it is generally believed, and becauſe they will 
AH not 
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not ſtruggle with a public opinion! There are 
few ſincere lovers of the truth, few who employ 
themſelves earneſtly in the ſearch after it, and who 
embrace it wherever they find it, For a man to 
dare to declare himſelf the apoſtle of the truth, he 
muſt centre all his e in the e 
of it. 
Beſide, to whom is it granted to perceive at once 
the truth of a new opinion? To a ſmall number 
of young people, who having, at their entering the 
world, no determined ideas, choſe the moſt ra- 
tional. It is for them and poſterity the philoſo- 
pher writes. The philoſopher ſces in the per- 
ſpective of futurity the time when an opinion that 
is true, but ſingular and little known, ſhall be- 
come the common and general opinion. He who 
cannot enjoy by anticipation the eulogies of poſte- 
rity, but deſires impatiently the glory of the pre- 
ſent day, ſhould refrain from the ſearch after truth: 
it will not offer itſelf to his inquiry. 


„ 


Of the importance ah extent f the principle of core 
R Jenſi vilty. 


HAT is a Ges | ? A ſeries of _ 
tions which all relate to one general and 
original principle. Is morality a ſcience? Yes ; 
if in corporeal ſenſation J have diſcovered the ſole 

Principle 
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principle of which all the precepts of morality are 
the neceſſary conſequences. It is an evident 
Proof of the truth of this principle, that it explains 
all the modes of being of mankind, that it de- 
velops the cauſes of their underſtanding, their ſtu- 
pidity, their love, their hatred, their errors and 
contradictions. This principle ought to be the 

more eaſily and univerſally adopted, as the exiſt- 
ence of corporeal ſenſibility is a fact allowed by 
all, as the idea of it is clear, the notion diſtinct, 
the expreſſion determinate, and, laſtly, as no error 
can mix itſelf with ſo ſimple an axiom. _ 
Corporeal ſenſibility ſeems to have been given 
to men as a tutelar angel, charged to watch inceſ- 
ſantly over their preſervation. Let men be 
happy; this perhaps is the ſole view of nature, and 
the ſole principle of morality. When the laws 
are good, private intereſt will never be deſtruc- 
tive of that of the public : every one will be em- 
ployed in purſuing his felicity ; every one will be 
fortunate and juſt ; becauſe every one will perceive 
that his happineſs depends upon that of his 
neighbour. 
In numerous ſocieties where the laws are - Rill 
imperfect, if the villain, the fanatic, and the tyrant 
forget their duty, let death * ſtrike the villain, the 


Our author doubileſ; means that they ſhould receive 1he moſt 
condign puniſhment ; but death, as I have elſewhere ſhewn, is not 
the moſt condign Puniſhment for atrocious crimes. 


Hh 3 fanatic, 


rr 
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fanatic, the tyrant, and every enemy to the publie 


| weifare. 


Pleaſure and pain are the bonds by which pri- 


vate intereſt may be always united with that of the 


nation: they both take their ſource from corporeal 


| ſenſibility. The ſciences of morality and legiſla- 
tion cannot therefore be any thing elle than deduc- 
tions from this ſimple principle: 1 may alſo add, 
that is development extends even to the ſeveral 
rules of the arts of amenity, whoſe objects, as 1 


have already ſaid, is to excite ſenſations in us; and 


the more lively they are (10), the more beautiful 


and ſublime the work they produce will appear. : 
Corporeal ſenſibility is man himſelf, and the 


principle of all he produces; ſo that his know- 
ledge never extends beyond that of the ſenſes ; all 


that is not ſubject to them i is inacceſſible to his un- 


Ge: ſtanding. 


T he ſcholaſtics however pretend, without their 
aid, to pierce into the intellectual kingdoms : but 
theſe Siſyphi roll a ſtone that will inceſſantly fall 
back upon them. What is the produce of their 


vain declamations and eternal wranglings ? what 
do we find in their immenſe volumes? A deluge 


of words extended over a deſert of ideas. 
Jo what is the ſcience of man reducible ? To 


two forts of knowledge: 


The one is that of the relation objects have to 
him; 


The 
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The other, that of the relation . have to 
each other. 

Now what are theſe two forts of knowledge, 
but two different developments of corporeal ſen- 
ſibility . 

My fellow- citizens may, after this work, ſee 
further and better than I do: I have ſhewn them 
the principle from which they may deduce the 

laws that are proper to eſtabliſh their happineſs : 
If its novelty ſurpriſe them, and they doubt its 
truth, let them try to ſubſtitute for it, one whoſe 
nien ſhall be as univerſally acknowledged, of 
which they have as clear an idea, and from which 
they can draw as great a number of conſequences. 
If there be none ſuch, let them then regard cor- 
poreal ſenſibility as the ſole touchſtone by which, 
for the future, the truth or falſhood of each pro- 
poſition in morality and politics is to be proved. 
Every propoſition ſhould be reputed falſe that 
cannot be deduced from this axiom, Error is the 
ſole matter heterogeneous to truth. For the reſt, 
I am not a legiſlator, and occupy but a ſmall ſpace 
in this univerſe : all that I am able to do for my 
fellow- citizens is to preſent them in this work with 
os ſole principle of their KnOW/EOge: I have 


0 If men regard the principle of corporeal ſrokbllity as de- 
firuQive of the doctrine taught concerning the ſoul, they de- 
ceive themſelves. If I be ſenfible, it is becauſe J have a ſoul, 
a principle of liſe and ſenſation, to which you may always give 
what name * will. 


H h 4 ddcubt⸗ 
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doubtleſs advanced nothing in this book contrary 
to true religion; but I have maintained the ne- 
ceſſity of toleration ; I have ſhewn the dangers to 
which the too great power of the prieſthood equally. 
expoſes both prince and people; I have pointed out 
the barrier that may be oppoſed to its ambition : 
I am therefore in their fight impious ; but ſhall U 
appear ſo 1 in the eyes of che e * 


— 


CH A Ft 


5 of the accuſations of mattrabify and impiety, and of 
„„ en, 


Fe I | 5 the theologians may be 
dreaded at Paris and Liſbon; but there are 
countries where that hatred is impotent; where 
the reproach of impiety is no longer regarded; 


where every accuſation of that kind is become ri- 


diculous, and conſidered as a vague 9 of 

monachal fury and ſtupidity. 

Of what impiety moreover can they accuſe me ? 

I have in no part of this work denied the Trinity, 

the divinity of Jeſus, the immortality of the foul, 

the reſurrection of the dead, nor even any one ar- 

ticle of the papiſts creed: J have not therefore in 

any ſort attacked religion. 

But the Jeſuits have accuſed the Jankailts of 

_ materialiſm ; they may therefore accuſe me of it: 
be 
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be it ſo; I ſhall content myſelf wich anſwering 
them, that they have no complete ideas of matter; 
that they know nothing but body ; that the word 


materialiſt is as obſcure to them as to me; that 


we are in this reſpe& equally ignorant, but that 
they are more fanatic. 


Every conſiſtent book is regarded with horror 


: by the theologians. 5 


1 raiſon a leurs yeux n elt jamais Catho- 
Om lique.” 


Nee is never - Catholic in their eyes. 


The hereditary enemies of every rational work, 
perhaps theywill anathematiſe this; yet have! faid 


no evil of them that was not iblolingly indiſpenſ- 


able. I could have wrote after St. Jerome, that the 
og is the whore of Babylon: I have not done 


Where I take part againſt the prieſts, it is in 


ow of nations and of ſovereigns. Where I 
_ plead the cauſe of toleration, it is to prevent 


their committing new crimes. 


But, they will ſay, if toleration be eſtabliſhed, 1 
the church model its conduct after that of Jeſus, 


under what pretence can it impriſon and burn ci- 
tizens, aſſaſſinate princes, &c. the church, then 
leſs dreaded, will be leſs reſpefted. Now what 


ſignifies the example of Jeſus, what the church 


deſires it to be powerful. A proof of this, 


Is the approbation it has given to the morality 
of the Jeſuits; ; 


The 
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The title of Vice- God granted to its head ; 

And, laſtly, the belief of its infallibility, which is 
become an article of faith in Italy, maugre the ex- 
preſs declaration of ſcripture, 5400 every man is a 
lar. 
Would the prieſt without the motive of 2 am- 
bition, have affirmed that the pope holds a middle 
rank between God and man? Nec Deus, nec homo, 
quia neuter ef, ſed inter utrumque. Without a ſi- 


milar motive, would the pope have ſuffered him- 


ſelf to be treated as demi-god? Would he have 
permitted Stephen Patracenus to write, that in the 


pope reſided all power over all the powers of hea- 


ven and earth: In papa eft omnis poteſtas, ſupra om- 


uss poteſtates tam cali quam terre, Would Boni- 
face VIII. in an aſſembly held at Rome on occa- 
ſion of the jubilee, have ſaid, I am pope and em- 
peror, J have power over heaven and earth: Eg0 
um pontifex & imperator, terreſtre ac celefle impe- 


rium habeo. Would the pope have approved the 
phraſe in the canon law, where he is called the 
Lord our God? Dominus Deus noſter. Would Ni- 
cholas have boaſted of having been called God by 


_ Conſtantine? canon Satis evidenter, Diſt. 96. 


Would the theologians have declared, in other 


canons, © That the pope is as much above the 
« emperor, as pure gold is above baſe lead; that 
6 the emperors receive their authority from the 


„ rope, as the moon receives its light from the 
cc {un : 3 
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5 ſun; that the emperors conſequently will never. 
ebe any thing elſe than moons *.” 

To conclude, would the pricſts, to juſtify their 

i intolerance, have made of the Divinity an unjuſt, 

revengeful, and wrathful tyrant ? would they have 

heaped on God all the vices of men ? 


If every mean of acquiring power appear law- 
ful to the prieſthood, every obſtacle ſet to the in- 
creaſe of that power muſt appear an impiety ; I 
therefore am impious in their eyes. Now ſuch is, 
in certain countries, the power of the prieſt over 
the prince, that the former can at his pleaſure irri- 

rate the latter againſt thoſe very authors who de- 
fend the rights of his crown: how many devout 


ſouls moreover can they excite to worry a wri- : 
der! 


* One of of. the canonical doors, ain more hardy, fad, 
| Papa e ſupra me, extra me, papa eſt om vis & /upra omnia ; papa 
is dominus dominantium, papa poteſt mutare quadrata rotundis : that. 
is, the pope is within me, and without me; the pope is all, 
and above all ; he is the lord of lords, and of a ſquare he 
can make a ohh” What propoſition can be more impious, if 
by the confeſſion of the eee, the Divinity cannot make 
a ſtick without two ends. 
I Few nations, ſay travellers, honour the devil under ks true 
name ; but many bonour him under that of God. When a peo- 
ple adore a Being whoſe laws are incomprehenſible, a Beirg that 
requires the belief of what is incredible, commands what is 


 impraQticable, puniſhes a weakneſs with eternal torments, and 


damns men for not doing what is impoſſible they ſhould do; 
it is evident that ſuch people, under the name of God, worſhip 


the devil. See a treatiſe on Fal je Religion, from which I have 
taken this paſſages 


- have 
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| limited power the evils they feel ſhould have been ſtifled. 
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have read the ftory of the roſe- coloured geeſe 
in Crebillon; and in the world J have always ſeen 
that amiable and devout troop guided by ſtupid, 
filthy, and iniquitous monks, The geeſe always 
think as he docs; they ſee e wherever he 
penn it out to them. 


This moreover is not the only reproach they 


will make me; the ſlave and the courtier will ac- 


cuſe me of having ſpoke evil of arbitrary power: 
1 have certainly painted it in its true colours; but 
it was from a love to the people, and to princes 
themſelves. Every ſovereign, as hiſtory proves, is 
either dependent on an army, if he bear the ſcepter 


of arbitrary power“, or dependent on the law, if he 
command as a limited monarch. Now of theſe two 
dependencies, which is moſt deſirable for the 
prince? in which is his perſon the leaſt expoſed © e 


T he latter. 


* We may diſtinguiſh two forts of deſpotiſm; the one of 
power, the other of practi ce: this new diſtinction is fruitful in 
conſequences, A prince 1s a deipot in power, when by the 
number of his troops, and the ſervility of the minds of the peo- 


ple, he has acquired the power neceſſary to diſpoſe of the pro- 
| Feng; the life, and liberty of his ſubjects at his pleaſure, 


As long a prince does not ule this power, as long as the peo- 


ple do not ſuffer, they think the gore ernment good, and remain 
_ unconcerned, 


Nut if after having acquired the power to hurt, the prince | 
put it in practice, and deprive the people of their properties, | 
they are then irritated, they would throw off the yoke that 
galls them; but it is too late: it is at the birth of that un- 


The 
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The laws govern a free people. 
Delations, force, and atrocity govern a people 
of ſlaves; and among them internal intrigues and 


the caprice of the army frequently decide the lite 
of the monarch. 


I ſhall not extend chis ſubject any further, 

In political ſubjects, a word is ſufficient to in- 
forin mankind: it is not ſo in religious matters; 
the light of reaſon rarely enters the dwellings of 
the devout *, They may hereafter, when better 
inſtructed, at laſt acknowledge that there is no 
work exempt from the accuſation of impiety. 
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* Aboulola, the moſt famous of the Arabic poets, had no 
opinion of the diſcernment of the devouts. The following is 
a tranſlation of ſome of his ſtanzas. 

Iſſa is come; he has aboliſhed the law of Mouſſai. | 

Mahomet has followed him; he Introduced prayers hve times 
: each day. 
is followers pretend that no other prophet will come. 
They employ themſelves in uſeleſs prayers from morning to 
night. 

Tell me now, ſince you WR lived de one of theſe laws, 
have you enjoyed more ſun and moon? 

If you anſwer me impertinently, I ſhall lift up my voice 
againſt you; but if you ſpeak ſincetely, I ſhall continue tg 
ſpeak quite gently. : 
The Chriſtians in eie purſuits wander here and there, and 
the Muſſulmans are quite out their way. 


The Jews are nothing more than mummies; and the magi of 
Perſia are mere dreamers. 


The world is divided into two claſſes of men. 
The one have underſtanding, but no religion. 
The other have religion, but no ng. 


CHAP. 
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; Of the mmpoſſ bility for any intelligent moral 72 to eſcape 


eccleſ ic cenſures. 


HEN a man defends the rights of the 
people, he injures the intereſt of the 


8 which ſeeks a pretence to accuſe him, and 
ſuch pretence it always finds. 


The ſcriptures are the book of God, ad their 
divers interpretations | form the different ſets of 


Chriſtians : it is therefore on the ſcriptures that he- : 
reſies are founded. 


Jeſus favoured that of the Arians, when he ſaid, 
« My father is greater than I.” Jeſus changed 


all our ideas of the Divinity, when he ſeemed to 
regard him as the author of evil, and ſaid in his 
prayer, 0 Lead us not into temptation.“ Now 


if in the Lord's prayer itſelf we meet with ſo ex- 


rraordinary a propoſition, in what human work 
2 may not monachal hatred and malice find 


out hereſy ? If we write in favour of humanity, 
the ſacerdotal intereſt becomes offended, and then 


we may cry out with the prophet, © Deliver my 


« work from iniquitous lips, and from a deceitful 


tongue *,” If therefore they ſhould draw from 


How many theological libels have been publiſhed 8 
the Treatiſe on the Mind ! What was the author's crime? The 
diſcovering the ſecret of the church, which conſiſts in debaſing 

markind, in order to draw from them the moſt money and moſt 

reſpett poſſible. Some honeſt prieſts defended that work, but 
their numer: was too ſmall ; they had not a majority of voices 


among 
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this work ſome ilt-freming conſequences, I ſhould 
not be ſurpriſed. What God has not done in the 
ſcriptures, I have certainly not done in this book ; 
I have not that abſurd and blaſphemous pride. 
What propoſition is there in geometry itſelf from 
which, on occaſion, ſome abſurd and even impi- 
ous conſequence may not be deduced ? 

A mathematical point, for example, has not ac- 
cording to geometers, either length, breadth, or 
depth: now if a line be compoſed of a certain 
number of points; a ſurface of a certain number 
of lines; a cube of a certain number of ſurfaces; 
and if a point has no parts, there cannot exiſt 
either lines, ſurfaces or cubes, no bodies, no ſenſi- 
ble objects; there can be no palaces that contain 
libraries, or any books that contain ſcriptures and 
revelations. 1 

If ſuch be the immediate conſequence of the 
definition of a mathematical point, what book 
can be ſecure from the reproach of impiety ? 
The ſyſtem of grace itſelf is not exempt. The 
theologians then maintain, at the ſame time, that 
inequality of being juſt, God grants a ſufficient 
grace to all, and yet that this ſufficient grace will not 
ſuffice. What an abſurd and impious contradiction! 
In matters of religion, conſequences ought _ 
never to be inferred from principle. A man is 
among the clergy : it was, above all, the archbiſhop of Paris 
who urged the Sorbonne to riſe againſt the book on the Mind, 
which they did not underſtand; it was the prophet Balaam, 


who, mounted on his aſs, preſſed forward withoat perceiving the 
ſpirit or angel that oppoſed him. 


not 
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not an infidel, when he does not formal! ly and Fe 
ficively deny ſome article of faith. 

If the monks and the prieſts will 1 like 
true chriſtians, to interpret charitably, ſuch paſ- 
ſages as may chance to flip into a philoſophic 
work, they will find nothing that is not orthodox. 
In this work J have pleaded the cauſe of tole- 
ration, and conſequently of humanity: but is a 
man an atheiſt becauſe he is humane? 

If I would have paid leſs regard to reaſon per- 
haps, by example of the "Janſenifts; [I ſhould have 
ſubmitted this work to the deciſion of the firſt 
council, and have begged the readers to have ſeen 
with their eyes, and have judged by their rea- 
ſon. Of this I can aſſure the reader, that in com- 
poſing this book, my object has been to ſecure 
the happineſs of nations, and the lives of ſo- 
vereigns. If I have wounded eccleſiaſtic pride, 
it was becauſe, like Lucian, © I better liked to 
“ diſpleaſe in ſpeaking the truth, than to pleaſe 
ce by relating fables. 

Though ſome errors ſhould be diſtovered* in 
this work. I ſhall always bear myſelf this teſti. 
mony, that I have not at leaſt intentionally erred, 
but have ſaid what I thought true and uſeful to 
individuals and to nations. Who then can be 
my enemy? and who will riſe up againſt me? 
They alone who hate the truth, and wiſh ill to 
their country, For the reſt, if the papiſt calum- 
niate me, I ſhall cry with the prophet, Let 
them curſe me, but do thou Lord bleſs me.) 
What 
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What I have in particular to inform the clergy _ 
of France is, that their immoderate and ridiculous 
fury againſt letters, renders them ſuſpected and 


odious to Europe. A man makes a book, that 


book is full of truths or errors. In the firſt caſe, 
why, under the name of the author, perſecute the 
truth itſelf? In the other caſe, why puniſh in a 
writer, errors that are evidently involuntary? 

Whoever does not write for hire, or to pleaſe a 

party, can propoſe to himſelf nothing but glory 
as the reward of his labours. Now Slory is al- 
was attached to the truth: if by ſearching after 
it I fall into an error, the oblivion in which my 
name and my work will be plunged will be my 

_ puniſhment, and the only puniſhment I ſhall 
deſerve. If men would have death to be the pu- 
niſhment of a dubious or falſe judgment, what 


| writer would be ſecure of his life? and who ſhall 


throw the firſt ſtone? What do the prieſts pro- 
poſe by requiring the puniſhment of an author? 
It they purſue an error with fire and ſword, chey 
give it credit. If they purſue a truth with che 
ſame rancour, they render its propagation more 
rapid. What has the conduct of the papiſtical 
clergy hitherto proved? Merely that they have 


been, and always will be, perſecuters of the truth. 


More moderation would doubtleſs become them 
better. Moderation is at all times decent; but 
it is even neceſſary in an age when cruelty irri- 

tates the minds of men, but does not lubje& them. 
| Virtus non territa monſtris. 


| Mor Vcr. II. | 1] 1 NOTES, 
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& 7 (Page Je 5 may the ſcience of education be 


reduced? To the means of compelling 


| mankind to acquire thoſe vittues and talents we require in 
them. Is there any thing impoſſible to education? No. 


Does a child of the village fear ſpectres, and you would dis. 


pel that fear in him? Leave him in a wood, with the paths of 


which he is acquainted ; follow him without his perceiving it, 


and let him return to the houſe alone. After three or four 
walks he will ſee no more ſpectres in the wood; ke will have 
acquired by habit and neceflity all the e with which 
they inſpire young peaſants. 


2. (ibid 9 If parents mould intereſt themſelves with all 


that ttentidn they pretend, in the education of their children, 
they would certainly take more care of them. Whom would 


they chuſe for nurſes? Women, who being previouſly diveſted, 
by intelligent perſons, of their ridiculous tales and maxims, 
would be qualified to correct the faults of the moſt tender 


infancy,” Parents would take care that their ſons, after be- 
ir attended, till £x years old, by women, ſhould. then enter 
the houſes of public inſtruction, where, far from the diſſipations 
of the world, they ſhould remain till ſeventeen or eighteen years 


old; that is; till the time they enter the warld, and there re- 


ceive the education of men: an education doubtleſs the moſt 


important, but entirely dependent on the ſocieties they fre- 


quent, the ſituations in which they are places; and the form of | 


government under which they live. 
3. (p. 404.) If violent exerciſes fortify not only 1 body, ; 


but alſo the temperament, it is perhaps becauſe they retard in 
man the premature gratif cation of certain pleaſures. 


It is not the reproaches of a. mother, nor the ſermons of 2 


: curate, but fatigue alone that can damp the herce deſires of 
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The more a young man perſpires, the more animal ſpirits be 

exhauſts; in the exerciſes of the body and the mind, the leſs his 
imagination will be heated, the Ks inclination he will have 
to love. ; 

Perhaps the ins 1 * women in Al 1s s the effect of 
the idleneſs of body and mind with thoſe people. It is certain, 
that in Canada, the ſavage, dailyexhauſted by hunting and fiſh- 
ing is in general little ſenſible to pleaſure, The tardy love of 
women among the ancient Germans was doubtleſs the effect of 
the ſame cauſe, M. Rouſſrau, p. 144. vol. ili. of Emilius, 5 
highly extols the continence of that people, and regards it as 
the cauſe of their valour. I make, as well as M. Rouſſeau, 
great account, of continenee; but I do not agree with him har : 
it is the mother of courage. 

Fable and hiſtory inform us that e 1 Achil- 
les, Alexander, Mahomet, Henry IV. marſhal Saxe, &c. were 
| brave, but not chaſte. Among the monks there: are ſome Who 

are very chaſte, but few that are hrave. | a 

When ſpeaking of the love of women and the 3 Zocratic love, 
. the wiſe. Plutarch examines which of them moſt excites men to 


great actions, and mentions on the ſubject the: ancient heroes; ES: 


he is clearly of a different opinion from M. Rouſſeau, We 
may then conclude, after Plutarch and hiſtory, that cage is 
not the neceſſary conſequence of chaſtityes 15 
To conclude, I do not preſerve leſs reſpect for this victne 
| chai that which many people alſo have for a chaſtity of ideas 
very different. Nothing is more impudent in the eyes of a 
5 Mahometan woman than to ſee a German, Italian, or French 
woman going to her devotion with a bare face. | 
4. (p- 41.) There have been, they ſay, people who 1 I 
their property in common ; and there-are ſome who highly ex- 
tol this community of property: there are no happy people, 
they ſay, but thoſe without property. They cite for le | 
the Scythians, the Tartars, and Spartans, | 
With regard to the Scythians and Tartars, they always pre- 
ſerved the property of their cattle, and in that property conſiſt- 
ed all their wealth. As to the Spartans, we know they had 
ſlaves, and that each of them poſleſſed one of the 39000 por- 
tions of land that compoſed the territory of Lacedzmon or La- 
conia: the Spartans therefore had. property. 
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' However virtuous they may have been, hiſtory informs us 
_ that, like other men, the Lacedæmonians would reap without 
ſowing, and that they conſequently obliged the Helotes to culti- 
vate theſe grounds. Thoſe Helotes were the negroes of the repub- 
lic: they fertiliſed the earth. From hence the want of en 
and perhaps the neceſſity of war. 
We therefore ſee, even by the Tec edis un of govern- 
ment, that the free part of the inhabitants could not be happy 
but at the expence of the others; and that the pretended com- 
munity of property among the Spartans, could not, whatever 
lee pretend, operate the miracle of a univerſal felicity. 
Under the government of the Jeſuits, the inhabitants of pa- 
raguay cultivated the land in common, and with their own 
hands. Were they the more happy? I doubt it; and the in- 
difference with which they received the account of the deſtruc⸗ 
tion juſtifies this doubt. Theſe people, without property, were 
without energy, and without emulation. But could not the 
hope of glory and importance animate their minds? No: glory 
and importance are among the means of acquiring real plea- ; 
ſures, Now what pleaſure, i in thoſe cape; could one * 
more than another ? 
When we conſider the kind, an the mall wanker of ſo- 
cieties in which the community of property has been practiſed, 
we muſt always ſuppoſe that ſome ſecret obſtacles obſtruct the 
formation as well as the happineſs of ſuch ſocieties. To form 
à juſt judgment on this queſtion, we ſhould examine, with the 
utmoſt attention, if the exiſtenee of ſuch a ſociety be equally 
poſſible 1 in every ſituation, and _n 8 en ane! . 
1. In an iſland d 5 
2. In a country: divided: by vaſt defarts, 8 . by 
immenſe foreſts, - whoſe eonqueſts for. that reaſon would be 
: equally difficult and undefireable. ©» 25:27 31m © 
3. In a country where: the iobabitavts, wandering like the 
Tartars with, their herds, can always was. 40 the purſuit of 
an enemy. za: Re ddt dr 4 >- | 
4.̃ . Ina country cobered wich cities, and ſurrounded by power- 
ful nations; and ſee, in the laſt place, if in this fiteation 
(doubtleſs the moſt common) this ſociety can Preſerve that de- 
| pree of emulation, underſtanding, and courage, neceſſary to re- 
| kit 2 you who a are e learned and * tal 
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T ſhall not farther inveſtigate a queſtion whoſe truth or fal- 
fity the leſs affec̃ts my ſubject; as wherever the l or - -- 
| — is not eſtabliſhed, property ought to be ſacred, 
. (p- 420.) The right of teſtation, is it uſeful or detrimental 
to ſociety ? This is a problem not yet reſolved. This right, 
ſay ſome, is a right of property of which a citizen cannot de 

legally deprived. - Every man, fay others, has, during his life, 
the right of diſpoſing of his property at his pleaſure ; bur at 

his death he ceaſes to be a proprietor. 'The dead have no- 

thing. The right of transferring his property to this or that 

_ perſon may have been conferred on him by law. Now ſup- 

| poſing this right to occaſion an infinity of litigations, and that 
all things confidered, it was found more detrimental than uſe- 

ful to ſociety, who can deny that n the * of changing 

a law it finds miſchievous. 

6. (ibid.) The will of man is vagrant, fay the laws, and yet ” 
thoſe laws ordain the indiſſolubility of marriage. What con- 
tradition ! and what follows from it? The miſery of a great 
number of married people, Now miſery begets hatred be- 


 _ tween them, and hatred frequently the moſt atrocious crimes. : 


But what gave occaſion to the indiſſolubility of marriage? The 

| profeſſion of the huſbandman, which was exerciſed by the ard of 
mankind. 

In this ſtate, the daily and le) alliftance the married 5 
parties required of each other, lightened the yoke of marriage. 


While the huſband tilled the field, the wife fed the poultry, led 


the cattle to water, ſheered the ſheep, prepared the dinner for 
ber huſband, children, and domeſtics ; the man and wife thus 

occupied with the ſame object, that is, the improvement of 
their land, were ſeldom together, and conſequently free from a 
diſguſt of each other; it therefore is not wonderful that the 
| huſband and wife being always in action, and always neceſſary 

to each other, ſhould ſometimes be even fond of their indifſo- 
luble contrat. 
If it be not the ſame with the prieft, the ſoldier, and the 
magiſtrate, it is becauſe in theſe profeſſions the huſband and 
wife are lefs neceſſary to each other. In fat, of what uſe can 
a wife be to a huſband in the functions of a mufti, a viſir, a 
cadi, &c.? A wife with them is nothing more than an article of 
Juxury and pleaſure. Such are the cauſes that among different 
nations have modified the anion of the two ſexes in an infinity 
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of different manners. There are countries where men have 
many wives and many concubines; in other countries they do 
not marry till after three or four years of trial; and there are 
other countries Wbere women are in common, or where the 
union of man and wife does not laſt longer than they love each 
other: now let us ſuppoſe that in the eſtabliſhment of a new 
form of marriage, the legiſlature, freed from the tyranny of 
prejudices and cuſtom, ſhould: propoſe for its ſole:;obje& the 
public good, and the greateſt happineſs of the man and wife; 


and not content with promoting divorces, ſhould ſearch ont the 


means of rendering the conjugal union the moſt delicious poſ- 
fible; theſe means found, the form of marriage would become 


invariable; for vo one can have a right to ſubſtitute leſs. benefi- 


cial for more beneficial laws, to Giminiſh the ſum of the na- 
tional happineſs, nor even to oppoſe the complaints of indi- 
widuals, when their pleaſyres are not incompatible with the 
Happineſs of the majority. But whence comes it that this im- 
portant problem has not yet been reſolved ? Becauſe nations 
being obſtinately attached to their cuſtoms, will not change 
them but when forced to it by abſolute neceſſity, Now, how- 
ever bad the preſent form of marriage may be, yet ſocieties ſub- 
fit, though they ſubfiſt leſs bappily, and the idleneſs of legiſ⸗- 
latures reſts contented, _ | 
7. (p. 423.) The want of the focial virtues way be perceived 
eren by childhood itſelf. Would we deeply engrave in the 
memory of a child the principles of juſtice ; let a tribunal be 
erected ſor that purpoſe in every college, where the children 
themſelves may judge the differences that ariſe between them; 
let the ſentences of this little tribunal be carried by appeal be- 
fore the maſter, and by him be corrected or confirmed, accord- 
Ing as they are juſt or unjuſt, Let men be employed to offer 
ſoch injuries or offences to the pupils as will be difficult to 
prove, and will oblige the plaintiff to reflect on his cauſe in 
order to ſupport it, and the tribunal of children to reflect 1 in 
order to judge it properly. 75 
The pupils by this method being Miged to reflef perpeta- 
"ny on the precepts of juſtice, will ſoon acquire clear ideas of 
It was by a method nearly ſimilar to this that M. Rouſſeau 
—.— to his Emilius the firſt notions of property. Nothing. can 
be more ingenious than this method, and yet it is neglected. 
Had N. Rouſſcau made this diſcovery only, I ſhould have 
numbered 
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numbered him among. che bene factors of humanity, and have 
willingly ereced to him the ſtatue he demands. 

Sufficient attention is not paid to the forming the judgment 
of children. When we have charged their memory with an in- 
fnity of little facts, we are fatibfied: V hat follows ? The child 
is a prodigy of loquatity, and the man a prodigy of nonſenſe, 

To form the judgment cf a pupil, what ſhould be done? 
Make him ff reaſon on what concerns him perſonally, As 
his underſtanding extends, he ſhould be made to apply it to 
more important objects. For this purpoſe, the plan of the laws 

and cuſtoms of different people ſhould be laid before him; he 
| ſhould be made to judge of the ſagucity and the folly of thoſe 
cuſtoms and laws, and at laſt made to weigh their perfection or 
imperfection by the balance of the greateſt happineſs and great» 
eſt intereſt of a republic. It is by meditating on the principle 
of national utility that a child acquires juſt and general ideas 
of morality ; his mind moreover being exerciſed by theſe grand | 
objets, becomes more adapted to every ſort of ſtudy, 

The more eaſy application becomes, the more force the mind 
acquires. A child cannot be too early accuſtomed to the fa- 
tigue of attention; and to make him contract the habit of it, we. 
- ſhould, whatever M. Rouſieau may ſay, ſometimes have reſource 
to fear. It is by juſt and ſevere maſters that the beſt ſcholar: 
are in general formed. The child, like the man, is moved 
only by the hope of pleaſure and the fear of pain. If the 
child be yet inſenſible to pleaſare, nor ſuſceptible of the love of 
glory, and without emulation; it is the fear of puniſhmeut 
alone that can fix his attention. Fear is, in public education, a 
reſource to which maſters are indifpenſibly obliged to ded but 
which they ought to manage with prudence. . 

8. (p. 439.) Under every government where I cannot be 
happy but by the miſery of others, I ſhall be wretched. There 

is no remedy for this evil but by a reformation in the govern- 
ment. But what means are there to make the people conſent 

to this reformation, and acknowledge the iniquity of their 
laws? How can you make the blind ſee? Men may indeed be 
inſtructed by books ; bat the greateſt part of them do not read: 
they may alſo be informed by preachments; but people in power 
forbid preaching againſt vices they imagine to be advantageous 


ta chemſelves. The n of inüructing the people i in their 
real 
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488 ON MAN, &c. 
real intereſt from their oppoſition to every wiſe reformation in 


e muſt therefore eterniſe their errors. 
9. (p- 439.) If the ſtudy of the Latin language were as greatly 


| uſeful as perhaps it is little, and we would, in the leaſt time 


poſſible, engrave all its words in the mind of a child, what 


| ſhould be done? Place them among people who ſpeak nothing | 


but Latin, If a mariner, caſt by a tempeſt on an iſland, of 


| Whoſe language he is ignorant, learns to ſpeak it ſoon, it is be- 
cauſe he has for maſters want and neceſſity. Now if a child be 
placed as nearly as may be in the ſame circumſtances, he will 


learn more Latin i in two years, than he will learn at college in 
ten. 


10. (p. 470.) Why i in poetry does the beautiful i in ſentiment. 


aud images ſtrike more generally than the beautiful in ideas? 


Becauſe men have ſenſibility before they have diſcernment ; 
that 15, they receive ſenſationt before mop OT them with 


; ' ne other. 
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